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Thl, City 

Cily buiWing among non Aryans and Aryans Growtli of urban feelUements 
Science of ton n planning, tbe rasiuttdya and tie si/poroilrff Divisions of the 
science 

Origin of cities Growth from one village, amalgamation of several villages 
Advantage of natural lesonrces, important trade routes, strategical and sanitary 
lotportancc, sea coast places of ptl,^nmage and seats of learning Military necessity 
Traces of origin in city plan 

The planned city Principles observed in planning Solidarity and entity of the 
city Difficulties of enpansiou 

The BIX great cities G) Campa, ,2) llaiagal a, 13) Savatlhi (4) S5keta 
(Ayodhya), (5) Kosambi, 16) Daranasi, (7» Vesali, (8> Mitbila (91 Ivapilavastn, 
(10) U]]eDi, (U) TaksaSiIa— history, natural advantages remains and plan 
(12) PnskaUvall (13) Ivampitla, (14) Dantapura, (16) Mathara, (IG) Dwarakil — 
plan, (17) Indraprastha, (18) SaLala (19) Fataliputra — history, description, f20) Tosali, 
^-1) Snnagan, (22) Kanyaknbja, (23) Nalanda, (21) Patala 

The townsliips Seaports (is) Tloruka, BharukaccUa, '^7} Surparaka 

(23) Barbancum, (29) Tamralipta 

Social signihcance of city plan Medium of artistic, relifaious an) national 
expression Edncative force 


Long before Aiyan migration, the non-Aryan settlers of 
India specialised in city building Remains of their art are 
vun in Mabenjo daio and Harappa ^\lth cbaracteristically 
modem amenities like masonry diains and regular streets 
.ind baths The Aryans were pumarily an agricultural and 
pastoial people but whether they bad come or not from the 
cities ol Mesopotamia and Iran, they might not have been 
blrangeis to the city life Without being good builders they 
could not pobSihly conquei the land from the oiiginal settlers 
w ho knew the use of fortified cities Hence though Vedic 
and Brabmanical cultuies are essentially 
Ary^attA^f^”®" ^^ural, a natural consequence of the con- 
solidation of the Aryan tribal system into 
large states and kingdoms was tbe giowth fiom the village 
20— IMSB 
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settlements into large cities planned on the same principles 
in which the different village units clustered around the 
ro)al palace or citadel The Epics present a large number 
of cities in the readei’s horizon, dotted all over northern 
India from Assam to Afghanistan When Mcgasthencs visit- 
ed India “ the number is so great that it cannot be stated 
with precision ^Arrian, X) The Indian tract alone sub- 
dued by Alexander is reported by his companions to have 
contained as many as 5,000 towns, none less than Cos 
(Plmy, VI 17) ' 


The science of town-planning is so ancient in India that 
its origin is lost in antiquity The treatise 
tidya snd iiipaiasua on lastuvidya and silpasastra, the Mana- 
sara, the Mayamata, the Yuktikalpataru, 
the Devi-Purana and woiha on political science like the 
kithadistra and the Sukraniti all testify to its remote origin. 
The patronymic Visvakarma-the arcinleot divine, apotheos- 
iscd master-bmlderb like Maya. Tiastar and Manii, the 
mythological genealogies attributed to them.’ the position of 
the master-builder as high-pnest or sacrificial e\peit all 
confirm the supposition” These and the position of’ the 
cspoiinders of the science also proie that the social status of 
he CIVIC architect was not low The Mayamata arms that 
blue blood ran in bis veins (abhij.itavan)^ ^ 


The list wag proliablj compiled from heataati .n i .1 
defeaaiTo onipost raised to hold tbe airroundm" area 10^ h township 0 

* 'i^TakarmaprakSla Cb I o c eck 

- - - 

It.. ■’ " 

tatcdaiioDgtbeArjansthore was a lack ot toL delerio 

.«riH..t.on„f,rMcbel The non Arjaa, Thi 

cap.ttcf|teirr,een„«la„e(i be summoned ,n ^ecbniqae an 
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CThe subject of town-planning is discussed undei certain 
heads in the Manasara and the Mayamata 
8nbie*cf“*“^ which Signify itb perfection These are 

(fl) examination of soil (bhupariksa) (5) 
selectign of site fbhCimisamgraha), (c) determination of 
directions (dikpanccheda) , (d) division of the giounds 
into squares tpadaviuyasa), (e) the offerings (^all- 

karmaMdhana), (/) planning of villages and (owns 
{gramavinyasa, nagaravmyasa), (g) buildings and their 
different storeys (bhumividhana), (!i) construction of 
gateways (gopuravid liana), (i) construction ot temples 
{mandapa\idhana), (;) construction ot royal palaces (raja- 
ve^maYidhana)3 It will be noted that the con'^tiuc- 
tion of DvaiavatT under the direction of Kisna answers 
to these plans and pioccduies (De\i-P , ^is P , ch 
58) 

Priie towns were genorall} grown out of villages 7 The 
^ . plan of the Indo-Arym town fairh 

1 From expansion of reproduccs on a grander scale the plan of 
the -Milage Thus (Tt he terms gaina and 
mgama are often indifferently used J Tlie following story 
about the origin of the liuru city of Kammasadamma is 
illuminating “ He (Bodhi'^atta) had a vast lake con- 
structed near the Banyan tree and transported thither 
many families and founded a village It grew into a 
big place supplied with 80,000 shops And starting 
from the farthest limits of its blanches be levelled 
the ground about the roots of the tiee and sui rounded 
it with a balustrade furnished with carches and gates, 
and the spirit of ihe tree was propitiated And owing 
to the fact of the village having been settled on 
the spot where the ogre was converted, the place grew 
into the lugatna of Kammasad a mma *’ (Jat V 511) The 
difference between a gama and a mgama thus one 
of degree 
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These different circumstances of their origin e\plain the 
diversity in character of Indian cities 
ciu,””* There were pattaiws or sea poit'i There 

were niga7nas or market towns situated 
on trade routes ’ There were viharas or university towns, 
temple cities forts with bastions and battlements termed 
durga A medley of other names are given in the dtlpa- 
hstras, viz, nagara rajadhani, liheta, J harvaia, hvtra, 
senamiiJha sJandhavaTa, sthatiiya, dronainnkJia, kotma 
lolakaand so on The cities also vaiied in shape — square 
or rectangular circular or elliptic, lotus like or bow shaped 
each having technical appellations for its variety, and eacli 
with the peculiar planning of streets and distribution of 
public places and buildings ® 

Tims quite promiscuously village 'settlements might 
outgrow their rural frameworl and attain to urban 
importance Despite their natural growth, 
Vng at certain stages they undeiwcnt the si ill 
of a scheming technician For example, 
to provide for increasing population and traffic, to improve 
the defences and broaden the streets, the ruler had to 
call for the civic engineer (sthapati) Beside*; there arc 
detailed instructions laid down in the ^dpahsiras and 
concrete instances in other literature, of cities founded 
with a deliberate planning at the very inception The 
rules for the guidance of the builder demanded the pre 
paration of maps indicating densily of population in 
different parts allocation of sites for cartes and professions, 
distri! tilion of residential, and industrial area'll 

of inrU anil fqnnrcs «ill, fpace When iroproMng or 
cxicniling cMMing lonns lie lias lo mil c Ins project Miilioiit 
Molcntl) dislocating tin. cMsting order and niih , 

' 1 t»rill7 B • cr«»a» k uidfr-nine 

* {*<■» P tt Town rimn ng in Ad 1 r( In 1 1 ( | « ^ ij| 
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coiisideralioD loi temples, buiklings and \valei-\\oikb of 
importance. As soil specialist lie has to survey the ground 
for its fertility, solidity and mi neial resources; if the city 
IS on river or on sea he has to study the probability of 
diluvion or erosion. He has to survey general traffic, 
sewage and water-supply, strategic points of offence and 
defence, folks in the neighbouihood, trees and plants 
suitable for culture and veidal beautification and all 
possibilities for the sanitation and aesthetics of the city. 
This would meet the demands of current political concepts. 
The capital ought to have the advantages of the hills, plains 
and seas, command vegetable, animal and mineral re&oiirces 
and be a centre of quick commercial activity. It slioold 
be on nvei bank if not on sea-shore, sui rounded by walls 
(prakara) and ditches (parikha) uith four gates in four 
directions, piovidcd uith wells, tanks and pools, good roads 
> and paiks in load*^, and well-constructed taverns, temples 
and inns for travellers (Sukraniti, I. 425-33). This is 
not an idealistic utopia but clearly recalls the numeious 
city descriptions given in Pali and Sanskrit w^orks. Indian 
architecture further lays down technical instructions as 
to road-making, c.g., that they should be like the back 
of a tortoise, i.e., high in the middle and sloping towards 
the sides where they are piovided with drams and that 
they should be regularly watered and gravelled and repaired 
every year (I. 531- 37).^ 

The real was not at all out of this standard. The 
lay-out of Indian cities from the far off Sakala in the 
Punjab to the distant Campa in Anga is realistically set 
forth in popular stories with minute details. 

» The necesjitj of watering roads and keeping them clear was fully realised The 
streets of Ajodhya were regnlarly watered Dropping filth on king's highroad is to be 
fined with 2 karyapauas and the filth imujediately removed by the offender. Menu, 
IX 2a2 
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“Jiibt as the architect of a cit>, uhen he wants to 
build one, would first search out a pleasant spot of ground, 
with which no fault can be found, even witli no hills or 
gulhes in it, free from rough ground and rocks, not open 
to the danger of attack And then when he has made plain 
any rough places tlierc may still be on it, lie would clear 
it thoroughly of all stumps and stakes, and would proceed 
to build there a city fine, and regular, measured out into 
suitable quaiters, with tienches and raniparts thrown out 
around it, with strong gateways, watch towers and battle- 
ments, with wide squares and open places and junctions 
(where two roads meet) with clean and eien highroads, 
with rcgulai lines of open shops, well-provided witli parks 
and gardens and lakes and lotus pond's and wells, adorned 
witli many kinds of temples to the gods, free from c\crj 
fault And in course of time that cit} might become 
mighty and piosptious, filled with stores of food, peaceful 
and glorious, happy, free from distiess and calamity, the 
meeting place of all sorts and conditions of men Kobles, 
Biahmanas all these coming to take up tbcir residence 
there, and finding the new city to be regular, faultless 
perfect and pleasant ” 


Yatha nagaravjddhaki nagaiam mapetukamo patha- 
mam tava samam anunnatam-anomtam asakkharapasanam 
nirupaddavam anavajjam rammiyam bhumibhagam anmi- 
loketvd yam tattha visamam tam samam karapetva khanii- 
kantakam \isodhapetva tattha nagaram tnapeyya sobbanam 
vibhattam bhagaso mitam utkmna parikhapakaram dalha- 
gopur-dttcila-kottaUam puthu-caccara-catukkasandhi singha- 
takara suci samatala-rajamaggam suvibbatta-antarapanam 

aram «yjana4alaka-pokkharam-udapdaa-sampannam babu- 
vidha-devatth^na-palimanditam sabba-dosavirohitam 

alba tam nagaram aparena saraayena iddham bhaveyya 
ihiPim subhikkham khem.m samiddham sivam anltikam 
nrnpaddavam nanajana samakulam, . . tam nagaiam 
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vasaya upagata nanavisayino jana navam suvibhattam 

adosam-auavajjain ramanlyam tarn nagaram passitva 

(Mil. 330 f;c/. 34, If.) 

The city of Indraprastha laid out by ^Maya for the sons 
of Panda, the city of Dvaravatl reconstructed by Vi^va- 
karma under the orders of Srikrsna are concrete instances 
of such planned cities which were no promiscuous growth. 
Another picture gives : 

“Behold a city furnished with solid foundations 

and with many gateways and walls and with many pleasant 
spots where four roads meet. Pillars and trenches, bars 
and bolts, w^atch-towers and gates 

“ See various types of birds in the roads under the 
gateways. 

“ See a marvellous city with grand \valls, making the 
hairs stand erect with wonder, pleasant with banners 
upraised, and with its sands all of gold, — see the hermitages 
divided regularly in blocks, and the different houses and 
their yards, with stieets and blind lanes between. 

“ Behold the drinking shops and taverns, the slaughter 
bouse and cooks’ shops and the harlots and wantons.... .... 
the garland weavers, the washermen, the astrologers, the 
cloth merchants, the gold-workers, the jewellers. 

“ Crowds are gathered here of men and women, see the 

seats tiers beyond ticis See the wrestlers and the 

crowd striking their doubled arms, see the strikeis and the 
stricken ” (Jat. 276.) 

The walls and ditches of the city with its belt of stately 
M™,c,p.u.te„,.on ‘^68 presented the towD a solidarity and 
corporate entity and prevented the 
mushroom growth of clumsy outskirts about them. But 
these defenshe works stood on the way of easy expansion. 
This might be one of the subsidiary reasons which led to 
the later exclusion of the untouchables and pariahs outside 
the city gate. The commonest method of town extension, 

81-1305D 
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as in tlie of Dv'ira^ati, ^as (o dismantle the old walls 
fill up the moats and erect a no« boundary As this «as 
eapensnoand laborious, aometimes a nard or sub lonn 
"as built adjoining the nail of the mam city which 
occasionally equalled in eminence or men eclipsed the 
original one Phe citj of Piiri is supposed to have once 
possessed such a sub ton n the rums of w Inch are still 
misting Kavoripaddinam is said to hare been originally 

Pakkam Ginbbaja and Pajagaha probably offered a 
Similar instance ^ a 

At the time of Buddha, the sia great cities of India 
S.xgreatcte8 (^hat IS to say, the provincos whicb are 
DOW the Lnited Provinces and "Rilnr^ 
""" 00 “ c or suf fimiapam 

aranasi which were in Ananda s estimation proper places 
reepe his Lord at the time of nihhaim fMalfapariniLna 

Campa was the capital of Anga, the country to the east 

. '>te IS discovered at 

dence to Magadha under B.mta l ^ indepen 
never been regained An ^ ^^^ch appears to have 

vail and Parislstaparva. after Sthavira- 

made Campa his capital hut h ^ ® ‘’oath Ajatasatni 

It IS said that the city was surmnni Anusasanaparva 

trees (42) The Jatakas represent 

gates, watch towers and wall, M , OfiO'PPed with 

H.uen'Psangwitnesse^d'tr: 

mound on which they stood are shll “ t vestiges of the 

’ ™ sides and by the t“h ^ 
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was sacred to the Jaiins too as Candnkupun or Candrapun 
It was a gieat emporium whence caravan started with 500 
cartloads of wares (Jat IV 350) 

Saketa was another important Kosala city and sometimes 
its capital (Mahavastu, 1 348, J it III 

4 Saketa or iyodbya Its Site bas bcen discotercd in the 

Unao district of Oudli Its identification with Ayojjba is 
doubted by Rhys Davids, for both are mentioned as existing 
in Buddha s time Ihe present city of Ayodhya ib according 
to him at a 'corner of Sakota “They were possibly 
adjoining, like London and Westminster ’ But m the 
Eamayana and m Ivalidasa s Raghuvamsa S il eta has been 
explicitly called the capital of ling Da<iratba although 
that position is habitually attributed to Ayodhja The 
city must have had two names which are indiscriminately 
used both in Pah and Sanskrit 

Ayodhya is unimportant in the Pali canonical works 
and is not observed in the Alahabbirata In the 
Bam ay ana, it huts m with the full grandeur of a metropolis 
Situated on the banks of the Sarayu, it was a weii-fortified 
city, protected on the other sides by a deeply excavated 
moat kept continually filled with water, 12 yojanas in 
length and 3 ijojanas m breadth Dasaratha multiplied its 
habitations (punm avasayamasa) The city had fine wide 
streets full of traffic, symmetrically arranged, regularly 
watered and occasionally strewn with full bloomed flowers 
It bad massue gates, was intersected with small crossways 
(suvibhaktantarapanam) equipped wi|jh mechanical contn 
vances and arms (sarvayantrayudhavati), inhabited by all 
sorts of mechanics fsanasilpi) provided with dramatic parties 
(bahunataka samgbaisca samyultam), fitted with parks 
and mango gardens and encircled by a line of big Sala trees 


Baddh sb India, p gg 
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The fronts’ of its buildings ^\e^o harmoniously arranged 
(sumveMta-ve^mantum) It was frequented by merchants 
from different countries and garnered with paddy and 
nee (I 5 9 H). It had the auspicious shape of a bow, 
the string being along the ri\er (Kalika Parana, 84, 
237 f) * Saketa is referred to as Sagoda by Ptolemy 
(2.25) 

Kosainbi i\as capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas (Jat 
IV, 28 , VI 23G) on the Jamuna Its 

5 Eoflarabi king was Udajana whose elopement and 

marriage with Vasavadattil, the piincess of Avanti form the 
theme of a dramatic legend “It was the most important 
entrepot for both goods and pa'^sengers coming to Kosaln 
and Mngndha from the south and wcat.”“ 

Btirannsi, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 

6 Batapast Gumti (Mbli XIII 30) was the capital 

of ICisi which, at the time of Buddha, 
formed part of the kingdom of Kosala It was a seat of 
Buddhist learning and philosophy, remains of which are 
scattered at Sarnatb But when Hiuen Tsang aisited the 
city, “ there were twenty De\a temples, the towers and halls 
of which are of sculptured stone and carved wood. The 
foliage of trees combines to shade (the sites), while the pure 
streams of wafer encircfe them Like Taxi fa it fafer 
attained the fame of a university town Although at the 
time when the Jatakas were composed it was a centre of 
learning of some standing (I 43G, 447, 4G3 , III 537), 
students bad to travel all tbe way to Taxila from Benares 
for the higher courses of i>ippas and vijjaB At that time it 
was a great centre of industries (J 98) and a big and pros- 
perous city, 12 yojanas in extent (II 402) — pakaraparikkhepo 

^ In tbe Maossara and the Mayamata this design of a village or town » called 
Kannuka 

* Eby# Davids loc cit 
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dvadasayojaniko hoti, idain assa atilarabaliiraip pniia ti)o- 
janasatikarattbani (I. 125). 

Anand-i’s list is far from exhausthc; and c\cn in 
Buddha’s time, in the Madlijadc‘5a it'^cU, 
the cradle of Ins faith, there ncre otlier 
cities winch could claim rank witli tlic aforesaid ones. 
Vesali, the capital of the Vajjis, a powerful confederation of 
repuhlican tribes was situated in llic Mu^afTnrpur district 
(BasarlO on the left hank of tiic (landak (Ram. I. 1). It i** 
said to be three yojanas north of the Ganges and fi\c yojana^ 
from Rajagaba (Cora, on Siit. If. 1). The Jaiaka*^ aver that 
in Buddha’s time it was a highly prosperous city (parania- 
sobhaggapattam) encompassed by a triple wall each a yojana 
distant from the next, having three gates with natch-toners 
(I. 504). According to tlic ^fahavagga, “ at tliat lime 
(Buddha’s) Vesali was an opulent (iddha), prosperous 
(phita), populous (babuiana) town, crowded with people 


(akiirmamanussa), abundant with food (subhikkba). 
There were 7,707 storey cd buildings (pasuda), 7,707 
pinnacled buildings (kutagara), 7,707 pleasure grounds 
(arama), 7,707 lotus ponds (pokkharani) ” (VIII. 1). 
The prosperity was no doubt eclipsed by Pataliputra 
when Ajatasatru annexed the land of the Yaijis to Magadha 
and built the new city to hold them under subjection. 

In the same district of ^fuzaffarpur has been located 


8 Mitbtla the city of jMitliila (Janakpur), capital of 

^ ATdeha, said to have been seren yojanas in 
extent (circumference ? sattajojane mitlulanagare, Jat. JIJ, 
365, r\'. 315, YI. 246). It was undoubtedly a big and 
opulent city, for at its four gates there were four nujamas or 
wards called the East Town (pacinayavainajjbaka), the 
South Town, the West Town and the North Town each in- 
habited by vyealthy merchants (setthi, anusetthi, YI. 830 f). 
Id the Mahaummagga Jataka it is said that a king dug 
three moats round it,— a watei-moat, a mud-mout and 
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a dry-moat.^ The great Videhan king Janaka ruled in 
this city. 

According to a long versical narrative, Mithila was 
spacious and splendid (visalam aabbatopabham), divided 
into Avell-measured blocks (vibliattam bhagaso mitam) 
having many walls and gates (bahupakaratoranam), strong 
towers and palaces (dalhamattalakotthakam) , intersected by 
big roads (suvibhattarn mahapatham), 1 aid out witli shops at 
regular intervals (suvibhattantarapanam), thick with traffic 
of carts and chariots (gavassaraihapTHtam) beautified \\itli 
parks and gardens (aramavanamalinim) (Jat. VI. 46 tT). 
The account of the ^lahribharata is closely similar. The 
city was ruled over by Jan aka and * ** adorned with the flags 
of various guilds.” It was “ a beautiful town resounding 
with the noise of sacrifices and festivities/’ “ furnished with 
splendid gateways, abounding with palatial residences.” 

‘ ' Protected by walls on all sides, it had many splendid 
buildings to boast of. That delightful town was also filled 
with innumerable cars. Its streets and roads were many 
and well laid and many of them were lined with shops. 
And it was full of horses and cars and elephants and 
warriors. An^ the citizens were all in health and joy and 
they were always engaged in festivities ” (m. 206. 6-9.). 

'Kapilavastu was the headquarters of the Sakyas 
9 Kapiiavastu another republican tribe, and the birth- 
place of Buddha. It comprised of several 
villages or wards, of which one was Lummini, where 
Buddha was born and which is identified with Eummindei 
where Anoka’s Pillar Edict records the commutation of hali 
and reduction of hhaga to 1/8 for the villagers. Kapilavastu 
is located in Gorakhpur district on the border of Nepal and 
the United Provinces from arch ecological discoveries and 


* Th» ArthaSastra cDjoina three ditchea round a city (II 3) The Devt Parana 

says that the number should bo accoiding to the requiremenfs of the ground l72 28) 
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submitted to Alexander when he invaded it. Under the 
Maiiryas it remained a viceregal centre, a large city and 
governed by good laws (Str. XV. i. 28). After them it was 
successively the capital of the Bactrian, Saka and Pablava 
kings. Arrian describes the city as great and wealthy (V. 8) 
and as the most populous that lay between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes. Strabo tells the same thing and with Hiuen 
Tsang praises the fertility of its soil (XY. i. 17, 28). The 
latter notices its springs and water courses which account 
for this fertility. Pliny calls it a famous city, and states 
that it was situated on a level where the hills sank down 
into plains. Near the middle of the 1st century A.D. 
Appollonius of Tyana and his companion Dam is are reported 
to have visited it and Philostratos the biographer described 
it as being about the size of Nineveh, walled like a Greek 
city and the residence of a sovereign. The city was 
‘^divided into narrow streets with great regularity” 
reminding the travellers of Athens. There was also a 
garden, one stadium long with a tank in the midst filled with 
cool and refreshing streams. Outside the wall was a 
beautiful temple of porphyry, wherein was a shrine round 
which were hung pictures on copper tablets representing 
the feats of Alexander and Poros (Priaulx’s Appollon., 
pp. 13 £E). 

The valley in which the remains of Taxila lie, 
13 a singularly pleasant one, well- 
tagS watered by the Haro river and its 

tributaries, and protected by a girdle of 
hills; on the north and east by the snow-mountains of Hazra 
and the Murree ridge, on the south and west by the 
well-known Margalla spur and other lower eminences. 
“ This position on the great trade-route which used to 
connect Hindustan with Central and Western Asia, coupled 
with the strength of its natural defences, the fertility 
of the soil, and a constant supply of good water, 

2J--1365B 
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vogue fiom ‘?ome other origin ^ The name may lia\e been 
derived from the elephant-tusk or ivory for -^hich Kalinga 
v?as famous ■'(Aith I 2). The city has been identified by 
Cunningham with Eajamahendri, and by others with Pun 
It may more plausibly be placed at Da ntan on the Kasai 
in Midnapore district At the time of Kharavela the capital 
was removed farther south where the new city of Kalinga 
(Mukhahngam and adjacent zuins m the Ganjam district) 
was built and a settlement of 100 masons was created free 
from revenue, obviously for fulther beautification of the 
city {Hathigumpha In ) 


Mathura (a little south of modern Mathura) on the 
Jumna, the capital of the Surasenas was the reputed birth- 
15 Mathar. *^6 sccne of bis juvenile 

adventures In Buddha’s time it is barely 
mentioned while in the Mihnda it is reported to be one of 
the famous places m lud.a (331) Heuce •' the t.me of .ts 
gmales growth must ha,e been betueeu these dates- 
P my knows the c.ty Arnan knons rt as a great cty and 

vat 'oTC - algent oLr- 

rehgron and learmng 'andTotted 

and vot.ve inscriptions The DttaTfk^ numerous sculptures 
records that SaLghna fouulrif ° 

business transactions carr,: o^ r tm 
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different countries {83. 9 ff). ^ The Harivamsa confirms the 
same report stating that it was like a IjaU-moon along the 
Jamuna, that it was rich in gardens and groves (udyanavaiia- 
sampanna) and decorated with ramparts and turrets 
(chayatfalaka keyurah) (Yisnuparva, ch. 54), was 

sufficiently famous for the other Madhura in Tinnevelly first 
mentioned in the Mahfivamso to be named after it.”" 

Dwaraka or Dvaravati said \i\ the Mahabharata to ha\e 
been founded by Srikrsna by lenovation of the old sea-coast 
city of Kusasthall is perhaps of later 
iG Dwaraia growtli like Matluira. Yule and Lassen 

have identified this with the Baraca of the Periplus and 
Barake of Ptolemy (I. 94) on the tip of the Kathiawad 
Peninsula the gulf whereof was very difficult for navigation 
(40). The Harivamsa describes the construction of the city 
in great details. When Srikrsna communicated his plan to 
the chief architect Yi^wakarma, he suggested a further exten- 
sion for the accommodation of the citizens. Srikrsna 
proceeded withhis owm and realised his 
Its plan. error after a fe\v years. A new scheme 

was initiated and the municipal area extended to 12 
i/o/anas x 8 yojanas. Old walls were dismantled and old 
ditches dumped. The surrounding area was cleared and 
prepared for the extension. Srikrsna gave instructions that 
building plots w^ere to be properly spaced, triangular and 
quadrangular * islands ’ were to be created on the crossways 
and other suitable spots ; the main thoroughfaies were to be 
measured up, the orientation of buildings ascertained. Thus 
ordeied, the Yadavas selected the site, measured up the 
boundary lines, divided the plots and on an auspicious day 
made offerings to the presiding deities of the vastu. Then 


^ The Jatnaa thus appear as a mercantile commumt; eTen in the earl; Christian 
centunes 

* nbjsDaFids. Buddhist India, 
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Krsna reiterated liis instructions and laid special stress on 
the establishment of temples The orders were earned out 
and special sites resen cd for tree'? The original citj had its 
traffic mainly through lanes and bye lanes (ratbjg-Aoti- 
-^aUmadUya) In the enlarged city there were eight main 
roads— four latitudinal, four longitudinal— surrounded bj a 
boulevard Sixteen public squares were erected at tbe 
sixteen cross-sections ' The city was bedecked with 
reservoirs of pure water troughs and sheds for drinking water, 
parks, orchards and gardens Fortification's were built and 
ditches excavated around it which looked as wide and deep as 
the river Ganges. Defensive weapon^ and missiles were 
stored m hrge number (Visnuparva, chs 58^ 98) 

The veracity of these minute details may be doubted with 
regard to the city of Dwaraka, but by no means with regard 
to the general principles of town planning The building 
of the Kuru township of Kammasadamma as described in 
the Jdtaka story and already quoted, reflects the same 
principles in their original and nebulous form The ^rfpa- 
^astras develop the same principles into a civic science and 
the builders of an age of progressive urbanisation gave effect 
to them with ingenious additions to meet the military, 
economic, religious, sanitary and aesthetic requirements of 
tbe times Such radical reconstructions as deoenbed m the 
Hanvamsa and m the theoretn^l works also presuppo'^e a 

Control cl iiunapai owner^ more 

auihoniic* exten*!ive than any modern improvement 

trust can boast of No private interest 
was allowed to stand on tbe way against wlnt was conceived 
as a public necessity " 


C.Ju the bonIe«rf wWc 

CSapor.Chownngbe:R::,;srlf^^ Coll.,.Wc.lcsle,«t«el 

Ploli cf ertund «jr*nou/aV^tMB3Tanog^^^^ t 

»nd cfcclmg lou>e» tberton Ch II n 40104 * J iM laying out gardens 
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As Dwaraka was built by tlio divine architect Vii^wa- 
17 iDiJraiinsfh« kai Ilia undcr tijc Orders of king Srikrsna, 

so the city of Indraprastha uas constructed 
by the demon Maya at the requisition of king Yudln^thira. 
At the site cleared by the conflagration of the iChandava 
forest, on the banks of the Jamuna arose the stately city 
defended with sea-like ditches and sky-scraping parapets 
and adorned with gates, towers and palatial buildings. There 
was a fine lay-out of large thoroughfares. There were 
magnificent houses, pleasant retreats, fine museums, artifi- 
cial hills, numerous tanks brimming with water, beautiful 
lakes fragrant with lilies and lotuses, and lovely uith varie- 
ties of birds, many charming parks and gardens with tanks 
at the centres and numberless fine ponds (!Mbb. 1.217). 
Ptolemy notices this city as Indabara (I. 49). 

Sagala or Sakala identified by Fleet with modern Sialkot 
„ in the Lahore division is said to have 

18. SagBla. 

been the capital of ]\radra (Jat. IV. 230). 
It was ruled over by the Madra king Salya, the brother of 
Panda’s wife who participated m the Bharatawar (Mbb. II. 
32). It was also ruled over by king ASwapati, father of 
Savitri (Matsya Purana, ch. 206). Cunningham says that 
it was Alexander’s Sangala which is known to have offered 
him a stout resistance, although the position disagrees with 
that assigned by Alexander’s historians.* It w'as the 
capital of the Greek king Demetrius after his expedition 
from Bactria and of his successors down to Dionysius. 
It is referred to as Euthydemia by Ptolemy (I. 46). It 
undoubtedly rose to the acme of its glory under king 
Menander. The MilindapaSho opens with a full-throated 
description of the Yona city which is quoted at the begin- 
ning of this Book and which substantially recalls the 


* Arnan and Cartius Ziava nolod (hat this was to the east of the Ra\i wlKreas 
Sshala acconlmg to tholCaTnaparva was to its west, 
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picture of Dwaraka and elaborates upon those of Vesali, 
Indraprastlia and other cities 

With the city of Pataliputra we pass the quickBinds of 

legends and folklore and tread on firmer 

ig PStalpatta , m. . t i 

historical ground The stages of its 
evolution are not shrouded in the midst of Epic and Puranic 
traditions In the earlier Pah literature, supposed to be 
contemporaiy of Buddha, it is referred to as Pataligama 
But it had great strategic and commercial value, situated as it 
was on the confluence of the Ganges and the Son (Erannoboas 
or Hiranyavaha) one of its largest tributaries It was near 
to the land of the Vajjis whose capital Vesali was conquered 
by A]atasattu Hence the Magadhan king deputed his 
astute ministers Sunidha and Vassak'ira to convert it into a 
fort in order to hold the Vajjis in check (Mv VI 28 , 
Jatakaa) His successor Udayin removed from Bajagaha to 
this new city Thenceforth Pataliputra remained the holder 
of imperial tradition under the successive dynasties of 
Sai^unaga, Banda, Maurja, Sunga, Kanha, Andhra and the 
Gupta After the Guptas Kanau] competed with it and 
finally it was completely overshadowed by the panenu 
When Fa-hien visited it, it was still like “the work of 
genu beyond the power of human skill” But in Hiueii 
Tsang s time all that remained of the splendid metropolis 
were heaps of debris and an insignificant village consisting 
of about 200 or 300 miserable houses The city thus, after 
a shining career of roughly 900 years -^ank within a century 
totheobhvionfrom which it arose in the brief space of a 
few decades 


According to Megasthenes.Palibotlita w-is the greatest 

city in India, the shape of a parallelogram, 80 stadia along 
the river and 15 stadia m breadth, encompassed with a 
wooden wall (the remains of which have boon nnoarthed 
and preserved), pierced with loop holes for the disohnrge of 
arrows, crooned with 570 towers and 64 gates, winch was 
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surrounded by a ditch 600 feet wide and 45 feet deep foi 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city The 
royal pahce situated in the centre, surpassed the splendour 
of Susa and Ecbatana {Sfi XV i 35 f, Arrian, 10) Obvi- 
ously it attracted from all northern India its overland and 
river-boine trade It is recorded from the mouth of 
Buddha that as far as Aryan people resort, as fai as 
mei chants ti el, PatalipLitra will be the premier city, a 
centre foi the interchange of all kinds of wares (yavata 
Ananda, aryam ayatanam yavata vanippatho idam aggana- 
garam bhivissati Patahputtam putabhedanam, Dn. XVI 
1 The ‘ prophecj ’ was evidently interpolated in a day 

when Patahputra was no longer a fishing village but the 
uniivalled metropolis of Magadha. 

Tosah has been decisuely located with the finding of the 
‘’O Tosah name m the Asoka mscuptions on the 

Dhauh rock Vestiges of a larger city 
have been discovered not far fiom the site of the monument 
and it is almost ceitain now that this was Asoka’s capital in 
the province of Orissa It probably continued to be so till 
the time of Ptolemy who called it a metropolis but wrongly 
placed it to the east of the Ganges thus misleading Lassen 
to locate it somewhere in the province of Dhakka. The 
city stood on the margin of a pool called Kosala-Ganga, and 
probably hence the compound Tosala-Kosalakas in the 
Brahmanda-Purana (ch 51) as suggested by Wilford. 

Kalhana tlie chronicler of Kashmir says that the city of 
21 Sfina'^arT Srinagan in Kashmir was built by A^oka 

which w'as most important on account of 
the 96 lacs of houses resplendent with wealth (Raj, I. 104). 
Cunningham identifies this with the present village of 
Pandresthan (Purdiiadhisthana or old capital) on the right 
bank of the Vitasta some 3 miles above modern Srinagai.’ 

* Tor discuBsioD oa Conningham s views see Stem s note oa Raj I 104 , traaslation 
23-.J3SdB 
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aimed liorc Iron) all pmts ol India including Mag.idli.i. 

BliaruUcclisv or IBirgukaoclin or Baryga 2 a 
of the Gieeks uiih on flie site of modern 
Broach the sea-port of tlie Kingdom of Bharti (Jat. IV. ia7) 
which nia> ha\c ilouri«hcd nfiei the uaning of BoruKa 
out of importance (Div Pi> 511 /T) SurparaKa was the 
capital ol Aparanta or Northern KonKan.* 

27 Surparska ^ ‘ i- ■» j 

U has hLtn satisfattoi)l> idcnUned wUii 
the Ophir to which Solomon nnt his ships hired Iroin the 
Tynans. Siipara had such a coastal situation tliat western 
tiadcis crossing the ocean uiulci the inon-oon would 
naturally direct their course tlnther The name Sup.lia is 
almost identical with that of Ophir when it taKe-* an initial 
‘ S ’ becoming Sophaia as in the SeptuagiiU and Sofir 
which IS the Coptic name for India ' BharuKaccha and 
Suppaiaka wTre the great ports of tlic Andliras and S5ta- 
cabanas and contributed to then plienoinenni wealth. The 
Pciiplus lefcts to another vea-port on the western coast, ti?., 
20 Barb«icum Barbancum (Barherei— Ptolcm}, 1. 00), 
the port of the Hcjthian metropolis of 
Patala and Minnagara (38) or, according to Sanskrit, of 
Barhaia countrj. It also lefers to the great eastern cinpo- 
29 Tamraijpta Tamralipta (modern Tamluk) 

situated at the mouth of the Ganges. It 
IS also mentioned h\ Ptolemj (TamabtCs, 1 73) and in the 
Mahabharata and the Piiranas From this port Vijaja is 
said to have sailed for and conquered Cejloii.^ j 

So far for the Indian cities known o\er t be globe for 
their pbeiioQienal wealth and luxiirj all of which iiave 


» R G Ehaodarkar History of the Deoean, Hi, p 9 
* Many Biblical anthontiea locate OtW nn ^ v 
Galf. the Indian nstoea for the productB^^OTr>n ^ ‘•oast of f be Persian 

centre «Uh Indra ^ Pl*oe was a trading 

= For the trade of tl ere eountnea, see injra, Bk III, Ch \ 
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^unk (louii to iiou-eiUit) find sOQie to obliMon witli aioaviing 
lapidity leaMiig beliind nothing but the name and dilapi- 
dated bricks to recall their glorv The list is fai from 
compiehensive for om space and peiiod It is impossible 
to disentangle the identitj and oiigin of the mnumeiable 
cities from then mythic cobnebs But tbe foregoing 
account may help to give a geneial picture 
of town piflSg cities oi uhich there is a marked 

unifoimitv over the differences of time and 
place, and of the \aiious conditions of then development, 
iiz , military, demographic, industiial and commeicial 
The citj aiclntecture also brings forth the social life of 
town dwellers The richer people, the military and 
mercantile magnates resorted to cities in large numbers and 
at their behests the artists poured then skill on public 
biuldingc to give expression to the happj life, the traditions 
and ideals of their masters The} decorated the temples, 
stupas and caves with lelief sculptuies presenting pictoriall} 
the soul Stirling episodes from the career of Kama, Buddha, 
Hanumat, Kism, Siva, Visnu and other 
of divine or sacred lives The epics, legends 

and folkloies of the land were an inexhaus- 
tible store of material foi these artistic, religious and 
martial expiessions These impulses combined with the 
natiom) Hlcal which, blazoned foith from the public 
buildings inculcated humanising and ennobling sentiments 
The mute walls ^and colonnades of tbe^e buildings were 
thus gieat educative agents disseminating national culture 
Besides being the nui series of corporate ideals and militar} 
and artistic endeavouis Indian cities were great schools of 
nationalism in its most liberal and comprehensive sense 
It was this charnctenstic which gave a peculiar stamp to 
Indian civic life and gave Indian cities its distinctive mark 
of individualit} which evoked the wonder and admiration of 
their visitors 
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rie village and tie towu No sharp cleavage Distinction Bimpliciti and 
DDiroroiit; tt complexity and diversity 

Extension of lo operation Charitable and religions aitiTities ild».itQen 
Municipal idmioistration — bureaucratic and democratic control Municipal fuoc 
tions 

The corporate person Public places and civic amenUiea 

Abexpluneil in the previous chapter, the town was an 
automatic, oiganic giowth from the 
product from This IS provcd not oiilj b> the 

plan of the city or village given in the 
ii/pfliaitrasand the exterinl feituies like gates, walls and 
public works in the description of both, methods of locil 
government, public institutions and popular customs as 
seen in the pura or uigaiim are mostly logical developments 
fiom those in the gama 

There was no complete cleavage between the town and 
Social divergence couiitrjsKle But the antiquity of the 

Sanskrit woids ‘ pinirfi ’ and ‘janapadn ’ 
show that a distinction Ind appeared earlj In the Jatakas 
jaunpada and iiegaino ate often compounded (III 513, 
1\.2C2. 449,V 221, VI 15, Mil 121). To the towns- 
folk the village churl, the man from the ddidt was a different 
‘social category althougii relations were not alwajs bad 
W e come acro'^s matrimonial tran'iact ions between the two 
partK» 'ometimts successfully performed (Rajagahascttbi 
attano pntta«.i janapada^ettbmo dbitaram anesi, IV 37) 
and on other oita^sions biokeii down when the parties 
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(nagaravasino, janapadavasmo) fell to abusing each other 
(I 257) Tiade transactions weie aUo there — Savatthi- 
nagaravasi ku’eko kutumbiko ekcna jannpadakiitumbikena 
saddhim \oharam akasi (II 203) 

(Ji’Iie essential difference was in the economic striictine 
, of towns and \illages The villages were 

Economic uispanty r i 

the productive units of the country given 
to tillage and small handicrafts The towns were centres 
for distribution and exchange, of big business and induslinl 
combines where, besides its own wealth, the wealth of the 
countr) accumulated and attracted in its turn learning and 
culture as well as luMiiies and parasite professions like 
stage-acting, dancing, singing, buffoonery, gambling, tivein- 
keeping and prostitution The moie sophisticated, luxuriou'i 
and heterogeneous habits of the town are therefore appaient. 
This IS clearly brought forth m the Arthasastia chaptei on 
Janapadanue^ah or foundation of villages. No guilds other 
tlian local co-operative guilds are allowed entrance into them 
Nor aie there to be public halls (salah) for disport and 
pleasure. Actors, dancers, singer*?, miisic-players, buffooiib 
(vagjivanas) and bards (Lu^ilava) aie not ’allowed to entei 
foi profit and disturb the work of villagers w ho being help- 
less are alwajs bent upon their field (mra^rajat'sat grama- 
nam ksetrabhiiatat\at, I 1) The jealous attempt to guard 
agriculture against the corrupting diversions of the town 
show's clearly that thei'e was a deep-seated difference and loss 
of contact m town life and country life, thanks to which 
Megasthenes ob'^el^ed that husbandmen themsehes with 
their wives and children live in the countr} and entirely 
avoid going into town ” (Diod II. 40) 

But the transition was gradual , and not all the whole- 
some features of the gdma were lost in the process The 
best part of it was the translation of the rural associate 
life to a civic consciousness and to the idea of a municipal 
corpoiation with all its legal con'^equences 
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In its corporate life and co operative activities the nipania 
IS a replica of the (jama described above * 
Corporal ooeftowos gjjd the ‘Spirit of CO operation 

streets ind wild* y yy y-ix*! 

extended from the village whole to the 
streets and wards of the municipality “That the street 
IS a kind of chib, the \ery architecture, with its verandas 
and ‘?tone couches bear witnes-Y to This co operative 
effort was the imin'^pnng of philanthropic and religious 
ictint} Street corporations (vithisabhagena), municipal 
wards and soraetimcb all citi7ens collectively at Savatthi 
and at Eajagaha (ganabandbanena bahu ekato hutva, 
sakahnaganvasino chandakam samhantva) were active in 
the enteitainraent of Buddba and the Brethren (Jat I 422, 
If 45 196 286) ‘ On this occa'^ion all tiie inhabitants 

had male =;uch a collection of all neces'sanes , but counsels 
were divided some demanded that this be given to the 
heretics some speaking for those who followed the 
Buddha then it was proposed to divide on the question 
and accordingly they divided, those who were for the 
Buddha were in the majority ® We have noticed the gothi 
of the Sanchi and Bhattiprolu inscriptions meaning thereb} 
a committee of trustees in charge of a temple^ or of chan 
Benevoket^erk, institutions “At Bemrcs free 

education and board were voted bj the 
town to pennile'^s lads ’ (Jat I 239, 451) We find a 
market town where a great deal of rice was distributed bv 
ticket and special meals were given (eko nigamagamo tattba 

bahum ‘sahkabhatta pakkluka bhattani atthi, Jat II 209) 
Service of Uumamtj was placed in the forefront of tie 


* Book r Ch IV 

* Sister l,ivedit» Cir c oni Aaf onal Ideah 

.. 0^?'o"w 'O't' "■"■Sb. 

■ pAI = „„b,p ,od. „p„.„ L, „g u, 
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municipal piogramme Charitable dispensaries and hospitals 
meant for the poor and the helpless are observed and 
descubed in detail by Fa-lnen in several cities of the eastern 
countries 

This and other aspects of corporate activity and the 
AHcrmen ad Corporation OS a legal bodj 

immstrjfion of public aiG hinted at in a Jataka veise and hicidl} 
explained in the commentaiy Although 
this comes with refeience to the pfiga a coiporate bodv 
ulncb cannot be strictly identihed with a town corporation, 
it can be taken as faiily indicative of the functions of the 
latter since the puga was not exactly a craft-guild and 
represents a synthesis of larger interests as happen to exist 
side by side in towns ' Thej appear in hell in a fieiy pit 
who raise a loan on behalf of the coipoiation and under false 
pietences misappropriate the money 

Ye keci piigajatamssa hetn 

sakklnm kaiitva mam japayanti, IV 108 

Commentary — Okase sati danam va dassama pujam \a 
pavattessama viharam va karissama samkaddlutva thapita^sa 
pugasantakassa dhanassa hetu, Japayantiti tarn dhanam 
yathlriicim khlditva gana-jetthakanam lancam datva a'^u- 
katthane ettakam vayakaranam gatam asukattinne amhehi 
ettakam dinmn U kutasakkhim datva tarn mam japay anti 
vinasenti. 

Thus the pttga can raise money for dm ity, for public 
worship or to raise a monastery The aldermen who were 
m charge of these funds had to give accounts of expenditure 
under different heads If these people were purchased by 
bribe and public money misappropriated under ialse preten- 
ces perdition was m store for tbe offender The lawgiver*? 
were aware of this abuse. ** Whatevei loin,'’ says 


21— ncin 


* Sfeirt/rrt,p 23"* 
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Katya Jim, raised for public purposes is consumed or 

employed for one’s self should be rebtored by him ' 

Ganamuddi^ji yat kincit Utyarnam bhaksitam bha\et 
atniarthnm Mniyuktam Na de\am taireva tad bha\et 
(C/ Vis V 167 , Yaj 11 187) 

^bout the aldermen oi members of a town corporation 
(negama) the Bhattiprolu Insciiption (No 8) erumerates 
twent} one even giving their names ^ 

The> obviously have then counteipiit in the prama 
irdd/ias of the ArthaSastia But the Bhattipiolu Inscrip 
tion ctrtaml} points to a fuller municipal life in the town 
than in the village And this is coriol orated with additional 
data b} Megasthenes account about 
Batahputra “ Tho^^e who Ime chaige of 
the city are divided into six bodies of five 
each The 6rst looks aftei e\er} thing relating to indus 
trial arts the second to care of foieigners, the third to 
registration of births and deaths, the fourth to control of 
trade, the fifth to sale and auction and tiic sixth to collection 
of tithe Collectively they attend to matters of “general 
interest, as the keeping of public buildings in proper repair, 
the regulation of prices, the care of markets, harbours and 
temples (Str W i 51) The picture of couise appears to 
be one of complete official control and not of a self govern 
ing body But the executive machinery with departmental 
divisions and standing committees in charge of each and 
with its collcctue functions was presumably evolved 
from pre imperial days and was a general characteristic of 
big metropolitan cities described in tlic pieceding chapter 
It may also be presumed that whene\cr tlie imperial 
Dur«*ocf«tc tnd coiitrol was Withdrawn, the same macbi 

deojocnit « conUcI 

nery was continued under democratic 
direction Ihe later Smrtis lay down high qualification, 


E I ir 
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liz , good lineage, knowledge of the Yedas, self-control, 
administrative acumen, purity of body and mind and 
freedom from avarice foi the e\ecutne officers of the 
assembly who are called ^amuhalntavadinah and 
laryacmtaJiah {Vi XYII 9, Taj II 191) The power of 
appointing and of punishing them was exercised by the 
municipal body 0 i X\ II. 17-20) When not under the 
direct authontj of a strong king, the autonomous or semi- 
independent municipality del eloped a police and mihtarj 
force of its own to defend against attacks either from within 
01 from without, i e , from lobbeis and rogues who must he 
lepelled by all (Yr XYII 5f, c/ Xar III 4, X 5) 
Sometimes they became powerful enough to take the offen- 
sive, make marauding expeditions and ha i ass kings Wi. 
XIV 31f. ,Arth ^ 3) 

[Arch'eological eiidence affords a ghmp'se into the othei 
„ ... functions of the municipal body At 

Mon cipal fnnctions *' 

Nasik, under Scythian rule, the terms of 
a ro>al endowment or of a private endowment with invest- 
ment m a guild bank were publicly announced (sravita) in 
the town-hall (nigamasabha) and then duly legistered 
(mbaddba) (Nasik Ca\e In 12 v , 16 viii)J The corpora- 
tions had their seals and sometimes issued coins in their 
name Marshall disco\er*^ a seal-die of terra cotta at Bhita 
neai Allahabad with the legend * Sahijitiye nigaraasa * 
abSigned to the 3rd or 4th century B C on palaeograpbic 
grounds at the foundation of a house which he thinks to 
have been the office of the ^ Tour seaUngb bearing 

the legend ‘ nigama ’ or ‘ mgama^a ’ m Kusana characters 
have also been found there and a fifth with the legend 
‘ mgamasya ’ in northern Gupta characters Similar seals 
ha^e been discovered at Basarh (Vai^ali) belonging to the 
time of Gupta emperors Four coins Lave been discovered 


* Annual Report of Archapolegical SnrTey, IJll 12, p 47 
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Industrial Products Spccialisation of Arts 
and Grafts 

loJia aD jodusttial country Indufltries in towns anil villafees Dionysius 
Miorog and inicerala Mineralogy Metal workers The Blacksmith, hn art 
The GoldstDilb, b s art Pees for metal workers 

Animals and animsl produce Tndnslnea Irom animal produce X>oTy work 
rishetiea 

Perfumery sandal Textile industriea Textile luxuries Toilets and other 
luxnr es Miscellaneous crafts Specialisation and division of labour 

Mouse bmldiDg — the carpenfer ha craft the architect, the atone cnlter, the 
painter 

The ■washettoan and dyer Other industries Adaptability of Indian oiaftecien 
The Mon cipal market State and municipal control 

MecJianisaticn of industries Mechanical devices and power 

The loDg-standiDg notion that India has all along been 
A*„.uitu,.ic»m„v Fr™»>ily ™ agricultural couutiy uas 
dispelled many years ago by the scholarly 
thesis of R. C Dutt It is now well-known thatT^ndia was 
the home of arts and crafts, that her specialised industries 
found an appreciative market throughout the known ranges 
of the globe, that she was neb in raw materials for industrial 
production and that many of her finished goods would 
compare favourably with bei modern compeers in aesthetic 
lalue 

The towns no doubt favoured the concentration and 
iBdustric perfection of the industrial arts But 

and rorai these had an almost equally important role 

to play in rural and in national economy. 
Literally everj house was a centre of some small industry 
And side v^ide with the agricuUnnst innumerable in- 
dustrial professions cropped up in the countryside to cater 
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to the needs of the people ond add to the total productive 
T\ealth of the nation. 

Dionysius, the poet of “ The Description of the Whole 
World,” supposed to belong to the 3rd century A.D., gives a 
brief and beautiful glimpse into Indian industries from long- 
range perspective. ‘'They (the Indians on the other side 
of the Indus) are variously occupied — some by mining seek 
for the matrix of gold, digging the soil with well-curved 
pickaxes ; others ply the loom to weave textures of linen ; 
others saw the tusks of elephants and varnish them to the 
brightness of silver ; and others along the courses of moun- 
tain torrents search for precious stones — ^tbe green beryl, or 
the sparkling diamond, or the pale green translucent jasper, 
or the yellow stone or the pure topaz, or the sweet amethyst 
which with a milder glow imitate the hue of purple. 

India had abundant mineral resources and her people 
, , knew full well to exploit the mines. In 

Mining ana metaU. '■ 

. the words of Diodorus; she “has also 
under ground numerous veins of all sorts of metals, for it 
contains much gold and silver, copper and iron in no small 
quantity, and even tin and other metals which are employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well as the 
implements and accoutrements of war ” (II. 36)^^ Strabo, 
although he dismisses as a fable the story told by Timagenes 
that showers fall of drops of copper which are sw'ept 
together, cites the more credible statement of Megasthenes 
“ since the same is the case in Iberia, that rivers carry 
down gold dust, and that a part of this is paid b} way of 
tribute to the king ” (XV. i. 57), Similarly on the testi- 
mony of Gorgos, the miner, he believes in the existence 
of gold and silver mines in mountains but is misled to 
state that “ the Indians being unacquainted with mining 
and the smelting of ores * do not know' their own wealth. 


» This IS distinctly refemd to ss early as m the Rg-Veda, V, 9. 5; VI, 3 4. 
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aud therefore traffic ^^lth greater simplicity” (30) )Jln a 
JataKa aerse, a list ot minerals includes iron (ajo), copper 
(loham), tin (tipu), lead (sisam), silver (rajatam) and gold 
fjataiupan) (cf Dn XXIII 29)) The Artha^astra list of 
metals gives iron (kalayasa), copper (tamra), ? (vitta), 
bronze (kamsya), lead (sisa), tin (trapu), meicury (vai- 
kintaka) and brass (arakuta) (The Jataka stories also 
testifj that these mine^, mostly under state monopoly, weie 
worked by convict laboui)(c/ Artb IV 8) 

The Arthasastra, in the chapter on Akarakaimantapravai 
tanam, evinces a great development in 

M neralogj / n u j 

the science of mineralogj (sulbadhatii 
^a'^tra) Mines were discovered and exploited in plains and 
in mountain slopes ^arge varieties of alloys, processes 
for extracting metals from ores, the chemical test of 
metallic substances on acid and alkaline matter aie all 
treated in detail) Tiiat these were the acquisition of an 
earlier age from that of the author of the Arthasastra is 
evident from the simile in the Jataka verse — “ like verdi- 
gris removed by acid, — ambtlena pahantva ta7nhamaJam 
(HI 344), amhiladliotnm tiya tamhamalam (V 95)^ 
Drawing a more elaborate analogy, Buddha explains 
“When mastei Kassapa, that ball of non, with its lambent 
and gaseous concomitants is burning and glowing with 
heal, then it is lighter, softer, more plastic, but when, 
without those lambent and gaseous concomitants, it is cool 
and quenched, it is then heavier, more rigid, less plastic ’ 
(Bn XXIII 17) 

After the knowledge of metals and of tbeir properties 
Emitij acquired, ^be smith’s tiade was 

divided and specialised on the basis of 
different metals. In a Milmda list of crafts m a town we 


' rj Bnaai uglioss s note cn • khars » pat katji , 
*l n toprewntnzors from n »t r" Cv V o? 4 
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have reference to workers in gold, silver, lead, tin, copper, 
brass and iron separately (suvannakara, sajjbakara, sTsa- 
kdra, tipukixra, lobakara, vattakara, ayakara). By for the 
commonest and most important from the point of view 
of village economy were the blacksmiths, the workers in iron 
Tb Blacksmith stcel. They were generally grouped 

m exclusive settlements of their own,* 
and people came from the neighbouring villages to have 
razors, axes, ploughshares and goads made) (vasi-pharasu- 
phfila-pacanadi, Jat. Ill 281 ff). ^ more elaborate list 
of their handicrafts gives razor, axe, spade, augur, hammer, 
instrument for cutting bamboos, iron weapon, grass-cutter, 
swoid, iron staff, peg and thiee-p rouged iron fork)(vasi- 
pharasu-kuddala -mkhadana - mutthika-velugumbhacchedana- 
sattbi-tinalayana - asi-loliadanda - khanuka - ayasimghataka, 
V, 45). 


It is difficult from this distance of time to assess their 

workmanship at its true value. In the 

Workmanship _ , , 

Jataka story just referred to (HI. 281 ff), 
we are told about the exploits of a youthful prodigy. He 
“took iron of the best kind and made one delicate, strong 
needle which pierced dice and floated on wat er-L^then he 
made a sheath for it of the same kind and pierced dice with 
it,” Seven such sheaths were invade enclosing one upon 
another, even the last capable of being mistaken as the 
needle. The strength of the needle is demonstrated by 
piercing an anvil with it and letting it float on water. We 
do not know what allowance is to be made for the Bodhi- 
satta factor. The human element is left in the lurch by 
the pedagogic conclusion of the story : “ How he made them 
IS not to be told, for such work prospers through the great- 
ness of Bodhisatta’s knowledge.” 


* There was also tbe itiaeraat tmith who carnei bis fomsce wbereit r be is cmlled 
to go— Aammardnam jallin vU i anto jhlii/att no bokt, Jat M. IS'J. 

23-13031} 
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There are other evidences of the high excellence of the 
bhcksmitli’s art which stand on more solid ground For, 
it must be remembered that be not onlj supplied tools to the 
cultivator, the gardener, the carpenter, the wood cutter 
and the grass-mower, be also armed tbe military It was 
on him that the king depended for victory in war. Megas- 
tbenes notices this twofold function of the smith (Diod 11. 
41) and the protection given to this class bj the Maur}a 
state They received subsidy from tbe rojal excliequci and 
weie exempted from paying taxes Causing injury to tbeir 
eye or band (which disabled them to pursue their craft) 
meant death for the offender. The sedulous cultivation 
of the art of Killing and of its implLments led to the unique 
metalluigical development as reflected in the chaptei on 
tbe bupenntendent of Armouries in the Artha^ istra (II 18), 
and in the great battle episodes of the Maliabharata 
o^he goldsmith from the nature of his tiade seems to 
ThegoWitnuh hav 6 Settled m llic tow n where he could 

cater to the demands of fashion and 
luxury of the richer folk, and he is not found settled in 
exclusive villages like the blacksmith in the hanwiara^ama') 
(Jat. Y 424 com., Dn II 88, Mil 331; Ram. II. 
83 15 ;■ Mathura In E I II 14). ^His w as a highly 
specialised art^ The author of the Artha^astra contemplates a 
separate superintendent over the craft, tieats gold and silver 
separately from other metals and deals with various fineries 
hke ornamental work, setting jewels, thread-making, etc 
(11. 12 f ) (The skilled smith executes an exquisite gold 
image to the order of a kmg)(Jat V 282) (^e is seen 
refining gold from the bed of river Jambu in a crucible, 
working it to a brilliant polish so that, laid on a yellow 
cloth, it diffuses Its sparkling radiance around}(nekkhara 
jambonadam dakkhakammaraputta ukkamukbe sukusalasam- 
pahatthain pandukambale nikkhittim bhasati ca tapati ca 
virocatica,Mn 120, An I 181) (phe silversmith, blowing 
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off the filth from his inetal^ is also a common figure 
(Sut. 962; Dhp V. 239) !Much of jewellery has 
survived and is amply represented m the bas-reliefs to show 
the shape and size of ornaments (c/. JRam I. 16 ; II. 9 ; 
HI. 49, 51, 52, 54) 

The Artbasdstra specifies the fees for metal-\sorkeis. 

The> were leqiiiied to maniifactiue gold 
working silver coins, 1 711 dsa ^ is the fee for 

the manufacfuie of a silver dharana, 
1/8 poition for manufacture of a ^uiarm Fees rise 
accoiding to the skill of the worker. Fees shall be 5 p c. 
or 1/20 for manufacture of articles from copper, brass, 
vaikrntala and draliiita. 1 and 2 kahanis are fees for 
manufacturing an aiticle of a pa/a in weight of lead and iron 
respectively (IV I. Munich MS.) '3 

/^The hills and forests of India weie rich in animal 
. , , resources sufficient to diaw the attention 

Animal produce 

of Megasthenes, and to provide materials 
foi a complete tieatiso by Aeliao. In the forests held under 
its monopoly, the state had a luciative income from these 
pioducts (fn the primeval forests which were no man’s 
piopeitj, the hunter and fowlei plied their trade selling flesh 
for eating to the townsfolk or the hide, claws, teeth and fat 
when he happened to bag alion)(Jat I 387; III 152). 
According to the Artha^astra, the skin (carma), bone (asthi), 
bile /pitta), gut (snayii), tootli (danta), liorn (srnga), hoof 
(khura) and tail (puccln) aie useful commodities derived 


* Of silver TliH means 1/lG of value, 1 dhnrana being IG m<i;as m 
weigl t 

* The SakruDiti assigns tie goldsmith 1/30, 1/60 or 1/120, according ss the 
workmsDsh p is ejcellenl, mediocre or inferior 1/210 in the cas« of a bracelet {hataJia) 
and 1/4 0 for mere melting The grades of the silversnailh are J i J according to 
quality of work and 1/lG in the ca»o of a bracelet The fee is J for copper, z nc and 
jaradametal, 1,1 2,ot S ti nes 1 1 case of iron (IV vv 6i?3 59> Thus SaWe law 
IS more equitable givin^ more weight to workmanship and less to the value of the metal 
wetted upon 
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from the lizard, the serala (?), the leopaid (dwipi), the 
porpoise (sumsumara), the lion, the tiger, the elephant, the 
buffalo, the yak (camaia), the rhinoceros t? sira'nahharhga) 
and the gayal (gavaya) as well as from other animals, birds 
and reptiles (II 17, 29) 

The skin disposed of by the huntei nent to the tanner 
and cobbler and fed then industiy The 
wool and the feathei , aftei the necessary 
processes of carding and cleaning, weie used by the skilled 
weaver for the production of warm clothing But the more 
important trade flourishing upon animal produce was tint 
o! the ivorj -carver He could carve out any shape out. oi 
ivoiy as the potter out of clay or the goldsmith out of gold 
(Dn II 88) (^he mateiial yielded into diverse form's and 
shapes as foi example bangles and trinkets (valayadmi, Jat I 
320 f, II 197), and “ a living elephant’s tusk was woith a 
great deal moie than a dead one’s ’ (Jat I 320 f, cf 
Arth n 2) In the Atthasalmi these artisans are sketched 
as " tightly sv^athed in one garment, their heads covered 
with another, their limbs besprinkled with ivoiy dust, 
making various foims out of ivory,” so that a king 
riding hiB elephant m state “ being pleased with then 
skill, might say, ‘ how clevei aie these masters who can 
do such things’ ” and even wish be mignt be one of 
them (135)) 

Fishing was piohably confined to the rivers and hkes 
Pear! fishery depths of the sea seem not to have 

been explored by the noitherners to a 
very appreciable extent (X casual simile m the Jatakas of 
course refers to the throwing of a net in the sea (samudda- 
mitthakc jalam khipanto viya, III 345), but in the Jafakas 
a river is often indiscriminately spoken of as a samudda) 
(I. 227 ff, IV 167 f , VI 158) In the Santipaiva, going 
into the depth of the ocean is among the xarttas (samudram 
vaM4ant>aDje,167 33) The treasures (ratana) beneath 
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tbt octaii arc eiiumeiated usmitMa (peail), wiaui <’ci>slal), 
tchniijii (bei>l), samlha (bhell), sila (quartz), patala (coral;, 
rojfatrt (siUer), jataritpa (gold), lolntanla (lubj) aud iiias(j>a 
(jttUa (cat’s eye) (An IV 199) Peail-fishery was a nourish- 
mg industry in Cejlon aud in the Tamil countrie'? 
Wilting about it, Pliny says that like bees swarms ot 
ojsters were led by cle\ei and tiitting ones If they are 
netted, otheis are easily caught “ They aic then put into 
earthen pots where tiiej are buried deep in salt this 

piocess the hebli is all eaten awa>, aud the haid concietions, 
which are the pearls, drop down to the bottom ” (IX 55) 
The tortoise shell which figures in the Peiiplus (17) as an 
impoitant export from India may be a southern product and 
‘^o also the beaded pearls of Sita’s head tiaia which aic 
claimed to lia\e been laised fiom the sea (barisambhavah. 
Earn V 40 &). 


'^ih 


Pcrfomeiy 


Pei fumery was a highly specialised ait (Jat M d35) 
The commonest peifume was sandal The 
w ood was rubbed into a paste, oi oil was 
Lxti acted out of it which was used along with aloe (akalu) 
as toilet)(lI 181 , III 160, 512 . Y 156, 302 , YI 144) 
There were several varieties among which gohrsa, led 
sandal and that produced in Dardara are enumerated in the 
Kalpasutra (100 , c/ Arth II 11) Plower-scents were 
extracted and used to perfume crude sesamum oil (Mbh 
VII 279 14 f , 299 14) Man} othei varieties of aro- 
matics were cultivated and gathered which figure promi- 
nent!} in the Periplus and classical writers among the 
exports of India to the Eoman world Chemical compounds 
of different scents were also know (sabbacambaraka, 
Jat YI 336) and the ait embraced the knowledge of 
tnbalming and preserving dead bodies (Ram YII 88 2-4) 
Despite the attempt to stigmatise his profession m certain 
quarters as appiopnate to mixed castes (Mbh Xllt 23 48) 
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(the perlumer s (gindbika) art had a good demand among the 
rich and hshionable peopie and consequently coramantied 
ri»peetabihty){Jat M 330, Ram II 83 1211 Mathura 

In , Larle Cave In ) 

The habits of luxury equally encouraged the textile 
industries Megasthenes observ es that the 

' mam attention of the fashionable uas in 
drc&s and the medallions and relief sculptures in Barhut, 
banchi Sainath and Amaiavati amply bear out ins 
obsenation The Jaiin Acarangasutta mentions s^eral 
varieties of cotton and fur ^tuff (II 5 1 4 f) 'XThe 

Alahaiagga enumeiates among textile goods Lhomani (linen), 
lappasilam (cotton), Koseijifavi (silk), Aflmba/a»i^(uooIIen 
garments), sojiam (hemp) and b/ifingaui (hempen cloth) (I 30 
4) A further elaboration is made upon these, iiz , sanavi, 
Minasuttam and sanujo, i e , hemp, hempen thread and 
hempen cloth, J homavi and Ihomasnttam, le, flax and 
hueu thread kappasikadussain and I appasikasuttanif to, 
cotton cloth and cotton thread (Dn XXIIl 2^) (That 
spinning and weaving were separate industries is evident 
from the Milmd’^(331) and the Bam lyana (II 83 12 IT ) 
lists of craTts and piofessions (An III 295) The texture 
of thcbC was sometimes so fine that the down on the gouid 
was coarse m co npanson ( civaiani dhiiemi dalhani 
}attba lukham alabulomasaui Mn 77) 

Tbill was of tour e th commonest luxury Caipets weie 
TeitieimuriB uiade oE the finest fibie cloth (varapotha 
1 atthaianam. Jit M 280) or with soft 
vaiicgdted squuiel si (mudueitfakalandaka, Jat M) 
Of blanl ets and woollen stuff there were many varieties, 
c 0 , d}ed 01 embroidered blankets (citran kambaUii) (Ram 
II 70 19) and tboj>c spotted with lac dje (TV 28 21) 
In a long li-^t of luxury goo(U to which the Brahmanas are 
addicted, have been emiraeiated the goitako (rendered by 
Bins Davids as goat s hair coverlets with verj long fleece), 
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uttaha (patchwork counterpanes of many colours), patiha 
(white blankets), patahka (uoollen coverlets embroidered 
with flowers), tidiJid (quilts stuffed with cotton iiool), 
vikatikd (coverlets embroidered with figures of lions, tigeis, 
eic)f uddalomi (rugs with fur on both sides), el anialomi 
(lugs with fur on one side), katthissam (coverlets embroi- 
dered with gems), loseyyam (silk coverlet*?), 1 iittaJ am 
(caipets long enough for sixteen dancers), hatthaliharam 
(elephant housings), assattharam (hor&c rugs), lathalthaiavi 
(carnage lugs), a)inappaiemm , 1 adalimigapavarapaccaUhaia 
nam (paiithei oi antelope skins), sautlaracchadam vhhato 
lolntalmpadhanam (couches covered with canopies or with 
ci I mson cushions at both ends) (Du I i 15, cf XMI n 
5 , Mv ^ , 10 13) * Blankets were made also of human 
hail (kesakambalam)," of horse’s tail (valakambalara)^ and of 
feathei of owl (ulumapakkham) (Dn VIII 14, XXV 8 , 
Mn 12, An I 181, 286) Blankets, fibrous garments 
and cotton fabrics with their specialities and sources of 
supply figute m the Arthasastra as well known industiial 
products (II 11) Jlegasthenes observed that Indians put 
on robes worked with gold and precious stones, and flowered 
gairoents of the finest mublm (Str XV i 53 56) 

'^^mong other articles of luxury were '‘high and laige 
otfeer luxuries couches,’ 6 Q , the asaiidt (moveable settees, 

high and six feet long)* and the pallank^ 
(divans with animal figures carved on the supports) (Dn I 
1 15 , An I 181 , IMv V 10 3 , Jat I 108) , couches 
of ivory, wood, gold or silver (Sn III 146), mirrors, eje- 


* See SuinaugalaTilas ni on Brabma alasuUa 9 and the transtat oaa of Rhys 
Dav da 

* See SomangaUT laain C/ A ito I e akambaU Cf Manu XI 93 
S IthyaDavda Dialog ts p ‘’31, fo 3 

* It 19 there (Sat Br m 3a 10a) su d to be of comraon sorts of wood so 1 
perforated which probably means that the frame was of wood an I tie scat waa of 
interlaced cane or w ekerwork i6 d p 11 fn 4 
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ointmentS) garlands, rouge, cosmetics, bracelets, necklaces, 
walking sticks, reed cases for drugs, rapiers, sunshades, 
embroidered slippers, turbans, diadems, whisks of yak’s 
tail and long-fringed white robes (Dn. I. i. 55 ; An. 
1. 181). “ They wear shoes made of white leather, and these 

are elaborately trimmed, while the soles are variegated ” 

(Arrian, 10). 

Lac was widely cultivated and a flourishing industry 
thrived upon it. It was used mainly as 

Ml cflilaneous crafts ^ i * <• i 

a dye and for anointing their teet by 
women (Therag. 459). Apiary or bee-culture was well- 
known (Arth. II. 15; Ram. Y. 01-63). The classical 
writers also give prominence to a host of edible spices, 
herbs, medicines, stones, dyes, resinous gums, etc., as 
peculiar Indian products which had a monopoly of Arabian 
and Roman markets (c/. Mv. YI. 1 ff,). 

^ (How far division of labour and specialisation in industry 
Speciaiiaatioa achieved is shown by the splitting off 

of the art of arrow-making from the 
smithy. A fletclier (usukara) straightening or bending bis 
arrow is a very common reference (Dhp. 33, 80 ; Mbh. XII. 
178. 12). He heats an arrow in a pan of coal, wets it wdth 
sour rice-gruel and closing one eye, looks with the other 
w'hile he makes the arrow straight^ (usukaro angarakapalle 
usuiii tapctva kafijikena temetva ekam akkhim nirailitva 
ekcn’olokento iijum karoti, Jat. VI. 66)! ^rom thoMilinda 
list of crafts practising in a town it would appear that the 
art of arrow-making, white being separate from that of the 
smith (cunda) was separate even from the manufacture of 
bows (dhanukara) and of bow-strings (jiyakara) apart from 
any ornamental work thereupon.) 

Tlio same was tbo case with carpentry. While the art 
or the ra,i|il,al.-i covered all woodcraft in general, the 
(<ic, •/ml., I (planer) and the bhaimliara (turner) specialised in 
■nodes of woodwork (Mv. I. m, 30G; Dlip. 80). 
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(jChe Pall Iiteiatuie throws mucli light on the craft of 
the vaddhaki The JataLas have an illu- 
mmatiDg passage about a settlement off 
Benares) “They would go up the river 
in a vessel, and entei the forest, where they would shape 
beams and phns foi house-building, and put together the 
framework of one-storey or two storey houses, niimbenng 
all the pieces from the main po5.t onwards , these then thej 
hiought down to the river bank, and put them all aboard, 
then lowing downstream again, they would build houses to 
order as it was required of them , after which when they 
leceived their wage, they went back again for more materials 
for the building, and in this way they made their liveli- 
hood “ (n. 18). 

Te navaya uparibotam gantva aranfie gehasambharadaruni 
kottetva tatth’eva ekabhumika-dvibhumikadi-bhede gehe 
sajjetva thambbato pattbaya sabbadarusu saunam katva 
nadltiram netva navam aropetva anusotena nagaram agantva 
ye j.idisam gehani akamkhanti tesam tadisani katva kaba- 
pane gahetva puna tatth’eva gantva gehasambhare ahaianti. 
Evam tesam jlvikam kappentanam 
fThe passage gives valuable clues to the condition of the 
industry Wood was plenty and it was used on a large 
scolc (or house-build mg ^ The carpenters who are in this 

* There ta hule doubt that during the period of our study timber was largely used 
for constructions in the Gaugetic prormces (Jat Til 167,317 IV 153 159 Mv JU 
fi) It was 1 to bui d ihe pala<.cs and fortifications of Palaliputra, although the 
Artba^astia disapproves of such use as fire finds a happy abode in wood Conditions 
may have been different farther west for t! e MiUndapanho composed by a western 
writer, says that in the eastern districts tpuvaUhimesu) houses were bnilt of comhua 
lible nialenal I kc tba ch an l wood and were dangerous in case of fire (pp 43, 47 221), 
ind catim; thereby that tl e nesietn countr es used ot! er and con combustible materiala 
In this respect the distinction between towi a and villager should be noted The village 
hoU were bnilt chiefly with wattle (kagl a), wjlbies IvalJj), grass ttina) and clay 
(inatlika) Mn 28, Mil 43, Mbb \II 201 7) but the appliCition of brick, stone and 
cement aLng with wood IS testified to iCv V 11 C, 14 3,16 2,17 2, VI 3 3f, 10, 
17 J) Arrisn draws the distinct on that cities on river baoks or sea-coasts " being 
meant to last for a time ” mainly consiste 1 of woodworks, while il ose on “ commanding 
do— 13Goll 
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casp a firm of building contractors resided in proximity to 
the souices of tbeir raw materials i c , to forests At tlic 
same time they must be within easy reach of the town uhere 
thej have to receive and execute orders and the river 
afforded the most convenient facilitj for transport Accord 
ingly the settlement was madeonaiiver bink, miduay 
between a town and a forest The}- bi ought wood from the 
forest worked the pieces at home and carrying them down 
stream fitted them m the place leijuired 

Besides houses the caipenlers took contracts for bedstead 
(mancam) cbair (pitham) etc le furnitures in general 
(Jat IV 159) J A Brahman i carpentei 

H 3 craft 1 I 1 1 1 T 

gained Inelihood b} briiiging wood 
from the fores^t and making carts (I\ 207) (Chaiiot 

making and hip building came witlnn the puniew of Ins 
trade and called for considerable skill in wood craft He is 
seen pljing bis trade with hatchet adze, chisel, and mallet 
(v isipharasunikhadanarnuggaie) and tlie meisuniig line 
(kalasutta) (Jat II 405 I\^ 344) which he draws out at 

length or winds up short WII 2) oi vlncliheputs 

round a log of wood with black dust to guide Ins saw 
(tacchako kalasuttam anulometva rukkham tacclnti, Mil 
413) He bends a log of w ood (daruu namayanti tacchaki, 
Dhp 145) and discarding soft parts of the wood takes the 
hard parts (pheggum apaharitva saram adiyati, Mil, 413) 
as obviously m the case of ebony of which the outside is 
soft and inside hard 


(rho carpenter rvas not the only agency engaged in house 
building The building of a k,ng 5 palace nas the venui 
Tie arch Uct 'is many as eighteen manual aits (Jit 

nhre nnc ti ♦ t i Among them the foremos 

place nas that of the aiehitect ' who is sUlled in divininj 


« tuat ona were bo Jt of fci ck »ad Th 

7V" " 7 ' “ '• ■' " ■ ' 

Cl I 
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good sites (\attliuM]]acariyo, II 297, IV 324) and w lio is 
sometimes “endued with great intelligence and well-versed 
in the knowledge of laying foundation^ a suta by caste, 
well-acquainted with the Piiranas,” — 

sthapatir buddbisampanno vastuvidyavi^aradali 
itj abrabit sutradbarah siitah pauranikastada 

— Mbh I 51 15 


(riie Mone-cutter was bis accomplice (pasanakottaka), an 
expert in quarrjing and shaping stone (pasane uppatetva 
kotteti) and capable of hollowing a cavity 
Ticfitooe cutter Crystal (Jat I 478 f);) Innumerable 

archeological finds testify to tbc growth of his craft He 
made flights of steps leading up into a house and laid 
foundations for the woodwork of which the upper part was 
built He car\ed pillars and has reliefs He faced a tank 
Willi stone-lining and equipped it with steps and baliistiade 
(C\ V 17 2 , Rudradaman s Junagadh Eock ri].).3 And he 
did finer woik such as making a crystal bowl oi a stone 
coffer, excellent specimens of which haie been discoveicd in 
the Sakiya tope, and chiselling exquisite works of sculpture 
on ypes and temples. 

the work of the architect, carpenter and stone-cutter, 
the painter (citlakara) gave the finishing touch The clay 
and woodwork of houses was covered with 

Tbo pnmler . , , , , 

fine cunam plaster on w'bich the pamtei 
painted fre8coes)(C\ VI 17. 1, Sum 42, 84, Vin If. 
151 , lY. 47, 61, 298 , Mil 331) But the painter’s like the 
sculptor’s art was not the handmaid of architecture because 
of the facts that the chisel and the brush Ind a free berth in 
frescoes and mural decorations and that accordingly they are 
treated in the Silpa^astras in subsidiary sections of the 
StbapatjaNeda Painting flourished as a finished and in- 
dependent art A passing reference in the Mrccbakatika, 
Act I, giics a ghmp*!e of the painter at woik “ 1 who used 
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to Sit in tbo innci couit3aid and was frd on Inglil} fa\oiire(l 
sweets with a bundled pans around me, like a 

painter surrounded wutli paint-pans, from each of which I 
touched a bit and puslicd back ... About the 

woiking in his mind with the outer operations, the Attha- 
salmi speaks in greater detail, “ In painting, the painter’s 
masterpiece (carana) ’ is moic <aitistic than the rest of the 
pictures An artistic design occurs to the painter of master- 
pieces — that such and such pictures should be drawn in such 


and such a waj Through tins nitistic dtsign there arise 
operations of the mind (or artistic operation) accomplishing 
such things as sketching the outline, putting on the paint, 
touching up and embellishing TIicu in the picture known 
as the masterpiece is effected a certain cential artistic figure 
Then the remaining portion of the picture is completed by 
the work of planning in mind as, ‘ above tins figure let this 
be, underneath, this; on both sidc'^, this.’ Tims all classes 
of arts m this world specific or generic aie achieved by the 
mind. And owing to its capacity thus to produce a vanetj 
or diversity of effects in action, the uund, which achieves 
all these arts is itself artistic like the arts themselves. Nay, 
it IS even more artistic than the art itself, because the latter 
cannot execute every design perfectly For that reason the 
Cuse ne has said Bhikkhus, have jou seen a masterpiece 
0 pointing^ Yea Lord ‘Bhikkhus, that masterpiece of 
art is designed by the mmd Indeed, Bhikkhus, the mind 
IS c^n more artistic than that masterpiece.”^ 

Q'he dyer and washerman (rajako) was probably the same 
ii>e washcinan different from the dye-manu- 

|^^°^ure^(iangak-ara) (Mil 331 ,Dn. II. 14 ; 

He knew I,nu + Bam II. 83 15 , Manu, IV. 21G). 

hnw to remove the dirt of a cloth without destioy- 

‘ ViMra^lwUlsu.-rom So m , 

Uioeranl arliat ^ P>e« selected for exi ibjlicn by en 
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mg tlic d>c Orbh. XIII. 91. 2) He gave the (^c of blue, 
yellow, led or saffron (manjettba) to a piece of cloth after 
cleansing it properlj (Mn 7 , An fH* 230) Regarding Ins 
terras of business, the Artha^astra lajs down that he shall be 
fined 12 panes for selling, mortgaging and letting out for hire 
others’ clothes. Clothes merely to be cleaned arc to be 
returned within 1 to 4 nights, clothes which are to 
be given thin colouring (tanuragam) 5 nights; those 
which are to be made blue G nights, those which arc 
to be made as red a*; flower, lac or saffron or those which 
require much skill and cTre 7 nights (puspa-]ak«;ri-mafijistba- 
ralvtam guiupariKaima-}atuopacrirjain latjnm va'^ali sapta- 
ratrikam) Othciwi^c (barges will be forfeited (IV 1 
Mumch MS ) 

'o<^mong other spec lah'^ed crafts wcic tho'^c of the florist 

or f:arhiu]-makcr)fraalakriia, Du. II 11, 

nUcr miiistii^B < 

Mu, 5(>, Lit. 111. 405, Mil 331), of the 
(manutaclurci of sugar and sug ar-cnnd>^ (Sir. W i. 37), of 
the oil-presser (tailika, tilapisaKa, Sfanu IV 84 f ; Mbh 
XII 174 25, XIII 90, XasikCaveln 15. vii), of the 
salt-maker (lonakari, Mn. 56, 128 , Jat. Ill 489), of the 
curry-maker and provision-vendor (odamka. III, 49 ; alarika 
suda, Mil 331, bhojanadatr, Arth IV 8) /making a 
luscious disphj of his diuBabhojana- 

nam bbajanam puretva odanikapanam pasaretva, Jat I 
397), 6nd of the tailor (tunnavava. Jat VI 3G6 , Mil 331) 
who used a thimble or finger-protector (patiggabo) when 
sewmg^fCv A . 11. 5) ( Among the poorer crafts were those 
of the woodcutter (katthaharaka, Mil 331, Str. XV. i 
50) and the grasscutter (tinabaraka. Mil. p. 331) who works 
with Sickle ( asitam). ties the bundles with a rone ftma- 
bandbaDarapum) to a pole (krqan) and selh them m tlm 
city) (J at. Ill 129) Thera Rappatakura who in his young 
days supported himself going about clad m rags, pan m hand, 
seeking for rice grams (kiir a )^ when grown up maintained 
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himself by selling grass \^hlcll be reaped in the forest 
(Parainatthadipani on Pss 199 ff) 

Strabo ‘speaks disparagingly not only aLout the mining 
activities of the Indians, but also about 
craftsmen ludustiial propensities in general 
“ Thej do not pursue accurate knowledge 
in any line, except that of medicine , in the case of some 
arts, it IS even accounted vicious to carry tbeir study far, 
the art of war, foi instance” Presumably his authority 
derived the information from the priestly denunciation of 
all manual pursuits For elsewhere he himself quotes 
Nearchus speaking of the remnikable adaptabilit} of native 
craftsmen Thej saw sponges used by the Macedonians 
foi the first time and im media tel j manufactured imitations 
of them with fine thiead and \^ool d}ing them with the 
‘same coloui They quickly picked up other Greek articles 
such as scrapers and oil flasks used by atlileles For 
writing letters tliej used species of fine closcl} v^o^en tissue 
A study of the plastic arts amply bear out that the Indians 
had their o^n designs and ideals, but these did not stand 
m their way of quickl} mastering foreign ideas that 
commended 

^mong urban crafts the Milinda and the Ramayana 
Tho city bazar incUulc jewcllcrs (manikara), rope 

makers (rajjukara), comb-makers (koccha 
kara) ; arras-makers (sastropajivinah), makers of fancy-fans 
from peacock feathers (mayurakah), those living on 
Macas (krakacikah), borers of pearls, etc (vedbokah), 
rocfl/flA (?)) and nector-makers (sudhakarah) (c/ Ram HI. 
90). Brewery and distillery, pottery, wicker-work and 
leather-work* complete the general picture of industrial 
cconamy The town bazar presenting an imposing array of 
flower sliop (puppbipanam), perfumery (gandbapanam), fruit 

* These tndusUiei are treated 

ch n 


mrre detail m Bk V Cb III and Bk M, 
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shop (plnlapanara) , pharmacy of antidotes (agadapanam), 
medical stores (osadhapanara), stores of ambrosia (amata- 
panara), jewellery (ratanapanam) and stores of all othei sundry 
merchindise (habbapanam) (Mil 332) was the general sight 
in all uties and not m the Indus Valley alone. Jn the Maurya 
state it was necessary to employ ci\il officers to superin- 
tend the occupations of artisans like wood-cutteis, carpen- 
teis, blacksmiths and inineis. Of the six 
pal bodics of thc municipal board of Patali- 

putra, the veij first “ look aftei eveiythmg 
1 elating to the industrial aits ” (Sti XY i 50) Com- 
petition, iinfaii dealings, deceitful piactices against 
customers, smuggling and cornering, evasion of state 
revenues and municipal tithes, all these evils of a tinning 
industrial life demanded interference of the state as far as 
it could extend its hand The Artha^astia, the great 
exponent of this scliool, makes a clean sweep of laissez-faire 
practices and beeks to inaugiiiate a iigorous state control to 
winch even hhiediich List offers no parallel 

How f ti Industry w IS inGclnniscd is a difficult piobleiii 
, foi studv There is little evidence of tlic 
use of power like those of air, watei oi 
clcclncity, if tlio stones of lljing vehicles and miraculous 
urns in the Lpics are dismi'^sed as legendaij It cannot be 
ascertained what sort of engine (yantra) was fitted in the 
boat winch Yidura built to help the Pandavas escape from 
the lac bouse (Mbh I. 143 5) ^or can the mythical 
element bo sifted out from the feats of a Bodbisatta mecha- 
nic who builds a house with “ eighty great doors- and sixty- 
four small doors which all bj the pressure of one peg closed, 
and b} the pressure of one peg opened'* , and with "‘some 
hundreds of lamp-cells also fitted with machinery, so that 
when one was opened all opened — and when one was shut 
all were shut’) (Jat VI 432) But there is little doubt 
about a considerable progre^^s in mechanical devices, applied 
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to various mflustnes, as for example, evinced in the chapter 
on Armoury Superintendent in the Artliasastra fll 18). ^be 
commentaries on the art of raechanicil engineering (miha- 
jantrapravartana) m Manu (\I 64)* are informative in this 
respect They go severally as “ constructing dams acrosb 
rners in order to stop the water ” (Medh , Gov. and Kull ), 
“ making nnchines for killing great animals such as boars '* 
(Nar ) or “making great machines such as sugar-mills” 
fNandana) 

From these exphnatory notes and copious other e\idences 
. , it appears that mechanical contrivances were 

ApphcalioDj of 

macbincs Called foi b} the great irrigation projects 

undertaken to combat flood and drought, b} 
armaments and techniques of warfare and bj machines like 
tliesugarcanc-prcsser)(Jat. 1. 339,11 240),** the oil-presser 
(Mbb XII 1/4 25 ; Manu IV 84 f), the water-pump or 
hydraulic engine (odayantra, Nasik Ca\e In 15 vii) and the 

loom with Its shuttle and wheel and spokes {C\. V. 28 2; 

^Ibli. 1 3 111) The devices of a double water-strainer 
and fitter (Com on ‘ dandapanssavanam ’ and * ottharakam 
C\ \ . 13 3) and of a door w ith poles turning about on a 
socket (\ 11. 3, M 3 7) were common things- The 
fictions of Xaki bridging tlic sea between the Cape and 

Ccjlon and of Maja raising a picturesque town on the site 

ol a forest cannot he altogether divested of reahU. The 
great monoliths of the Maurja epoch estimated at about 
oOtons each and their transport and erection at such 


inritly tl«, U„n a. now A „ uot i« , ^ TwaW ly ihc ortbo-lo* aoJ 

«cn, r ;r;r/rT 

«. win L 

t>t »cj iwfftcr lUn (g or l>cr«y are of tbe eoJoar 
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distant places as Topra near Umbala, Sanchi in Bbopal 
and the Nepalese Terai are no mean engineering feats. 
If the lion capital of Sarnatli is a testimony to Maurya 
craftsmanship these are standing monuments of mechanical 
development. 


27-3 3G6B 



CHAPTER IV 


Industrial Geographi 


Geographical diatnbnlion of inJnstnea 

Aoimala Horse northwest Elephant, ivory— east Skins— north, north 

west 

Food crops Herbs, roots snd gams malabalhrum spilcaatd, nard, costos 
lycinm, bdeUinm Aromatics sandal aloe 

Dyes Grape wine — Afghanistan 

Minerals Gold— three varieties, ant gold Tibetan mines Other centres 
Sliver Copper Other metals Rock salt-Onnenns Range Damon 1 Precioas 
stones- south 

Pearl fishery— south Sea fishing- south 

Textile indnstrj-Bensies. Bengal, other centres Cotton Wool Silk 

Tabnlated hat of industries and sources of supply 


Many of tbe natural and industrial products dc'^enbed in 
the preceding chapter uere scattered over all pans of the 
country But some ^^ere specialities of particular localities: 
from A\ here they were distributed to others 

The forests and mountains abounded with wild animal'' 

Thn horse ^ud birds The hoise and the elephant 

, Pnze animals m great demand with 

fotinl l^rced of these were not to be 

rbtTr\7 ?• ?' Artbasastra nsenbes 

tliebcsttoKamboja,- Smdhu. Aratta> and Vanaju - and 

iJcotifjmfi sruh Psmir DsJ*ksl sn ^ ^ north 

lUhSwllRupsrrkha pp 47010 ' id,slank-nr Bharstfys 

Identifies it with lU spurs or Rsia/^n ff . A H 4 6 

nistoiy. p 12 ^ f The latter » strengtl eiriV’^i ChenaW-Pol.ticl 

•J.unel sad by the use ©f laJjM «. w ^ *Ppe»rsnce of the synonyroons 
’ E«« fn. 1 , next page trapping horses 

’ Pt-Cgeited coo ectorslly (a) tobeAr k k. v 
^»»erUmtafrompl,|oto 5 ,„^„„,, * *» temg famous for horses. (6) to be 
Jlaeed In tbe S W rront.er by the PsZ *»or»« <«) 

^ (‘tvsrg. Ad. Ch HI 1 
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the middhngb to Balbika/ Papeya^" Sauvua,^ Taitah,^ the 
rest being oidinaiy (II 30) In the Jatakas and in the 
Mahabharata^ the Smd variety comes foiemost (Jat I 178, 
181,11 1G6,IU 338, Dhp 322, Mbh VI 91 3 f, Vn 
43 2) along with the Kimbojas or those of the river country 
(Jdt IV 464 , Kambojaka jalajen eva assnm, V 445 , IMbh 
VII 36 36 , VIII 38 13 , \I1 36 14 , Kambojanam 
nadijanam, Yl 91 3 f) Aratta (Mbh VI 91 3 f) and 
Yanayu (VI 36 36 , VIII 38 13) also figure as famous 
sources of supply the latter of the white coloured 
breed Bilhika appears (VII 36 36) m the list 
aswellasMahrandPaivatiya'^fVI 91 3f VII 36 36) 
and the Irans Himalayan legiou around Lake Alanasa where 
Aijuna obtained as tribute during his digvi]aya manj of the 
species called ttUm and 1 ahnasanmanchiha (II 28 6) In 
general the source for pedigree steeds was the north-western 
regions including Sind, the Punjab, the North-West Frontier 
and Afghanistan The north west has been traditionally 
associated with this tiade , the horse dealers from Uttara- 
patha ’ bring their animals for sale to Benares (Jat II 31 
287), horses of various species are among the tiabutes 
brought to Arjuna by the northern monarchs ^Mbh 28 

* Identified by Lassen with Balkl or Haclr a But leTerenres in the Mababharata 
assign it lo the Pun ab as aynenymous -witl Madras Araltsa and Jartikas On this 
basis (and Mbh VUl 14) it is placed west of the Ilavi t! e Msdra city of Sakala 
be ng located there 

’ Papa ? There ere two Papas or Piras one in G.^iakbpur the city of the JfalJeo 
and another in Bihar 

4 Northern Qujaiat 

* Ta tils 13 Ealjnga accord ng to Mon er WjJ] ajos 

* Is it river M-»hi north of the nver Narmada ~lhe Moi his of Ptolcn y and Ma 8 
of the Pen plus? There is another river Mahi, tributary of the Ganges in Saxan 
distnct one of ibefivo rivera frequently enumerated id Baddhut literature 

* This seems to be Pto’emj s Parautoi (17 3) and Parsyetai (!« 3) and on bis 
refererre is placed in the west and middle of Paropamsadai or southern and ess cm 
sides of the Hindok-ush Have the ASvakas which is the As pas oi of Alexander a 
historians through the Iranian form Asps {-boj«e) located jn the bill country north of 
the Lsbnl anyth ng to do wit! its supply of bones'* 

? It included the Punjab Kashmir the N W Front cr and part of Afghanistan 
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16 f ), and tLi am eg ibr chief articles of iLcrcbandi^c 
coming to th^ p» 2 iDs along the trade routes from the Hima 
la\as (\rtL MI 12) * 

As for elephants, the ^rtha^stra that tho=e of 
Tbee-^Hit Eshogo, Aoga, Karusa" and Prac}a are 
best, of Dasdma and western counlne. 
of middle quality of Sura Ira' and Paucajam of low 
quality (I 2) In the Kura war men of Anga are found 

specialised m elephantry (Mbh MU 22 18) and the battle 

epi^es ha\e manj reference:, to the effect tint Pragj\cli^a 
of Bengal (or Asmara ^) was rich in elephant aj 100 13. 
MI 26) of a quality unequalled in tin Kuru and Pandaii 
trmies o, as the be t stallion came from the wrest, the 
tetc!cpln„t„as suppl.ed from the eost, from .he forests 

Dandakr forest . e . the south east of the V.ndhras of 
urther «cst and of Gujarat „ere comparatnelv mfenor 
Ihcse.tictncn.s near about these forests must hate 
Ivory supplied uorj and «=pecialned m nor\ 

rcpo,.ofDoare„n:e,d3.t“\': 

(C2) It maj ,, 0 . he tt.ld to con,eeture7he“' 

name Danlapiira.' the capital of Kal 

nourish, .M mdustrt Itort ttorkers nUl.^Tl 
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piosperous tiade in Henares (Jat. I. 320 f. j II. 107), in 
Ayodliya (Ram. II. 83. 12 ff.), in Vedisa (Bhilsa — Saucbi 
lu.) and in the Tamil countries (Pen. .56) obviously with 
materials imported from the above-mentioned sources.* 

The sources for horses listed above appear also as sources 
of animal skins. The varieties given in 

Suns 

the Artbasastra (II, 11) are mostly assign- 
ed by the commentator to the Himalayan borders and skins ^ 
are among the wares purveying in the plains from the 
Himalayan loute (VII. 12). Arjuna obtained skins during, 
his promenade in north Harivarsa (Mbh. H. 28. 16). The 
northern Kiratas brought this as tribute to the Kuril king 
among other Himalayan products (II. 52 10 f.). Deer- 

skins and skins of Eankii deer weic presented to Yudhisthira 
by the king of Kainboja (II, 49. 19) and by the Balhikas 
(II. 51, 2G), I.C., from the Punjab. 

About the distiibution of food-crops infoimalion is 
Pood crops meagre. In the Penpliis, Abiria (Abblia 
In Gujarat) is a fertile country yielding 
wheat and lico, sesame oil and clarified butter (41), This 
is confirmed by the further reference to these as the major 
articles of export from Barygaza, the seaport nearest to the 
Abbiras (14, 31, 32). But there is abundant evidence that 
wheal and rice and many other cereals were grown over 
almost any part of the country," 

References to sugarcane come mostly from the Madhyadesa 
through which flows the river Iksumati or Oxymagis, i.e., 
the United Provinces or the Ganges doab which, according 
to the report of 1931 produced 51*7 p.c. of the total cane 
crop of India. 


‘ This crafi is now praclicslty confined Jo Mysjie IraTancorc, Delhi and 
Murihidabid fol'ow in order. 

* Scent. I. Ch VIII 
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111 the classical works, India has been noted as the 
chief pioducer of aromatic or medicinal 

Herbs roots and , , i i ^ 

gums nerbb, roots and icsinous gums. Promi- 

nent among this group are nard which 
“holds the fiist place among unguents” (Pliny, Xll. 26); 
costus, an aromatic loot ; myrrh, another medicinal and 
aromatic gum ; cardamum, a medicinal herb ; spikenard, a 
flagrant herb made into oil or ointment ; macir, the red 
bark of a large root used foi medicine (Pliny, XII. 16); 
pepper, ginger and malabatbrum used as condiments. 

According to Ptolemy, the best malabatbrum or cassia 


Malabatbrutn leaf IS produced in Kirrbadia (2. 16), a 
town near the eastern coast of Bengal.* 
It was brought down to the port of Tamralipti for export 
eiL 3). An interesting study is given how the Besatae, 
a Tibeto-Buiman tribe of the Himalayas, tiansacted in silent 

of This (China) 

I t was grown also in the interior of the Tamil 
countues icachirg the po.ts o£ Tyndis. MuziiisaEd Ncicynda 
for export outside (56). 

Spikenard ,a generally discovered the aame regions, 

Sp,k,a.,d 1-c., in the north-west and the north-east 

its source ,t„ i™” “ Malabar (66).’' In order of 

Ua source its varieties are termed Caspapyrene He of 

S Sw ■ Parop^nisada: or tb 

aromatic plants particular! Beluchistan) prodneed 

«-3)- On the otherLnd t. T 

le famous Gangetic spikenard 


‘ pla«s ft between Chiffarr 

Ant.lTI, pp 23547 M,Iab.tbrf.f,r Araban nver.-In 

«anBp«r«atbe„lla,.,,,temn,alajaa ^ ^ « now obta.r.d „ s,ll.et. Assa. 
; “0^ Ite chief aooece ct I ki 

Stem laent.Cea th.a with Kaehm!! r 

Conn, ogbacn with Maltan. 
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came from the Himalayas to the ports of Tamralipti and of 
the far south (56, 03). 

Costus, lycium, hard and bdellium were exported from 
the port of Barbaricum at the mouth of 
..rStrUuS"”' tt'e Indus (39). This, Sind or regions 
farther north, may be the “ upper country” 
from where costus and bdellium were carried through 0/ene 
to Barygaza (48). Nard grew abundantly in t!)e country 
of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. Vf. 22), 

The distribution of medicinal and aromatic plants cannot 
he properly studied from tlm classical authors alone who 
wrote with knowledge of the seaports serving as outlets of 
these wares and with partial ignorance of the interior. The 
indigenous literature which arc more reliable on this point 
scarcely go into details and when they do, it is difficult to 
identify Indian names with foreign There are notices on 
scents in general terms. The Jaina 
Kalpasutra refers to scents of TurushUa or 
Turkestan (100). In the Kuril war the fighters from Andhra 
are said to be used to rub powdered scents on their body 
(Mbli. YII1.12. IG). About sandal there is more detailed 
information. The Artha^astra observes several varieties all 
of w’hich, according to the commentary, 
arc specialities of Kamarupa or Assam 
barring only a few, viz., the A^okagramika which belongs 
toGe>lon, the Daivasabheja which is of a city and subjacent 
hill in Western India producing tlic lotus-scented (padma- 
gandhi) species and the Kfilejaka which is the product 
of Svarnahhumi’ (11. 11). Philastiatos of Lemnos, bio- 
grapher of Appollonins of Tyana (cir. 172 A. D.), writes 
that on the banks of the Hyphasis (Beas) ” grew the trees 
from which unguent was piooiired with which biide and 
bridegroom were anointed, that Venus might be propitious 
to their nuptials.” Another primary source was the 


Snvar^abbumi is Batma or Sumatra. Bee infra, Bk III. Ch, V 
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Uilayi lulls A verse in the Rlj‘iiiighai)tu, an Ayuueilic 
work, says tint tlic sandal produced in Betta raounlam 
near the Malaya lull is called Betta This is obnoiisl} 
Mount Bcttigo of Ptolemy (1 22) v Inch is the southern 
poition of the ^Yestcrn Ghats This sandal of the Mah)a 
hills and tlic sandal ind aloe of the Dardara lulls * were 
e\ploited h) the Chohs and the Pandyas (Mbli IT 52 33 If), 
Sandal, aloe, and other perfumes were 
produced b} the people of the Bengal 
coast called tlic Mlcccln tribe': (Mhh II 30 27), m the land 
of Benares (lusilvacandana fit V 302, An I 140, ^Iil 
348), in Baibaricum of the lower Indus (barbariKa — 
Dhamantanja Nighantii, Pajaniglnntu), the \ariet} which 
IS white and scentless and among the Kinitas of the north- 
western Himalayan slopes (Mbh II 52 10 f ) who recall the 
lurhadai of Ptolemy It reached down to Baraga? a to he 
shipped to the ports of the Persian Cuilf (Pen 36) ’ 


» Cf Knlpagnlra 10 Parg ter s ggeata it to be ll e Nilgitis 
* The 1 St envisages q w de distr bution cf candana besides m Mjscre snJ 
Mslabar wlerc ssndalwocd .9 new cunfued Tbe soil and vl.mste of' ll esc Utter sre 
natnrall, filled for tbe growth snd in forirer t mes ll ese led all ell er pl.ccs ss sppesrs 
fro several cv. tecces (b na mslajam snTstra csedinati: cs v.vard] ate- ^t^arsU■.« 
Uaghn R 61 Paficatantra 1 4'’ Ivfivya,n,ffamaa tbe Tsti il ep c tiloppatikarsnn 
Tie earicr growth cf eandena oiler places ll an the c «L. b in il e I tap.a. 
opin on do not offer tbe requ.a te geolcg.csl and chmsl c env.rocmenU may be espU.ned 
by either OX two cKCumstancea frativ tn i *i . 

attempts may not have been made in ib / """ 

second^ c««La may not be nTe e m"' k 

impled scented vsnetiea ab^luterre V o 1"' tindonbtelly 

sandal « called for which the loLn te, ‘ ^e S.nthlum Alb m as Ihe Mysore 
ticanda.a are completely d fferent speoes sod sL n! 

8 not improbable that several scented woods went under th^T" ? 

the meaning of which was narrowed doln , * ^ 

Santalum Album Linn culminating in course cf time in the 

^ a-- 

Irm Ch ^ •>«»* ”1 ih ..»a.l erne to J„ 1,. 

on. mluioliita > 0 1 °a rtrm'at'TTO^rn *’T *” P'*"* ™ 

s..a.,oo,aT„o.t.,.., ZMllTs 
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Of plants made into dyes there were many. Those like 

^ lac and ktisumhha flower were common 

articles over India. So probably was 
indigo (Pliny, XXXIII. 4), which was exported outside 
from Barbaricnra (Pen. 39). 

Varieties of spirituous liquor are mentioned^ e,g., the 
soma juice, the uanmi, etc. But the best perhaps was tlie 
grape uine from the vines of Kapisa (Afghanistan) (Panini, 
IV. 2. 99; Arth. II. 25). 

Among metals, gold is the most common occurrence. 

Herodotus writes, “ There is abundance of 

Gold 

gold there, partly dug, partly brought 
down by the livers, and partly seized by the manner I have 
described*' (HI. 106). The first is the gold obtained from 
mines. The second is alluvial gold or gold dust carried 
down by certain rivers presumably from their bed or from 
tJieir rocky source. The third category, the ant-gotd 
celebrated by all classical writers from Herodotus to Pliny 
and noticed in the Mahabharata was in fact nothing but 
mine gold. About this Strabo gives the following account : 

“ Among the Dardai, a great tribe of Indians, who 

. ,, inhabit the mountains on the eastern 

Am gold. 

borders, tliere is an elevated plateau 
about 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the surface there 
are mines of gold, and here accordingly are found the ants 
which dig for that metal. Thej are not inferior in size to 
wild foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live by the 
produce of tbe chase. The time when they dig is winter.* 
They throw up heaps of eai th as moles do at the mouth of 
the mines. The gild du&t has to be subjected to a little 
boiling. The people of the neighbourhood, coming secretly 

* *' The minera of Thek Jalung . prefer working id winter as the 

frozen soil tliere stands r^cll and is not likely to trouble them much by falling in " 
J.R A 8 , Vol. 39, pp U9f 

28-18G5B 
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vsriih beail3 of burden carry this off. If they come openlj 
the ant? \’.ou!d attack them and pursue them if they fied 
and would destroy both them and their cattle. So, to effect 
the robbery without being observed, they lay down in serent 
different places pieces of the flesh of wild beasts, and ^hen 
the ants are by this devise dispersed, tliey carry off the gold 
dust. This they sell to any trader they meet with while 
It is still in the state of ore, for the art of fusing metals u 
unknown to them ” (XV. i. 44). 

Arrian quotes Nearchos Iiaving seen many skins of these 
animals in the Macedonian Camp (15 ; c/. Pliny, VI, XI 
mythic ants, equipped with horns, “ not 
inferior in size to wild foxes,” gifted with "amazing 
apeed ” and living upon chase, capable of destroying men 
and their cattle have not been satisfactorily identified. The 
most plausible theory advanced so far is that the whole 
^ mythic version of the mining operation 

0 10 ibctans who dug m winter, whose ferocious black* 

an tan coloured mastifls guarded dwellings and mines 
en now and wiiosc pickaxes wore grafted by hearsaj 
as lorns on the animals.' Wliatever the identity of these 
cannot bo doubted that there were gold mines in 
TiiM-unananimn 0^ the Tibetan highlands or 

i«j.npui„u farchcr uest in llie flimaiayan tracts 

tlie sacnfice of Rajasuya the 
bjlnv modern Garh«al, 
™«»bttoladl,.,!l„ra|,e.p,orgold measured iu jars aad 

S«e Indiao Aotjqtiarv Vol rvi. 

prot^ that •• tb« polJ where arguruents are 

re^Uctaoar ai ao macj etoiMar” * '•'■'gitnlly neuher. as Ihe aDCKOt? »LppJ«^. 

tni*uk-a for acta cn accouBt cfihe leirBing Laie supiosel, larger toia:* ‘ 

ininert whose taoieef Lfe and dreJ*^ or subterracean Lahta, tut T'Vlas 

preaect day.' — McCnadle * -** *** **"* aotirjnity what they are atll* 

» UJusa»p=rdii*r5r.t *»♦ . 

IIL leX Kli, B« Merc, tfc* •• Bbigalpor (Mf. XIII »• 

ef Ibstnci-nis-alayaa of m,nV° *' 'tie rarepia rtooJ at tJberecl-'* 

bate bees aacthrr Macdara. ^ . *o OarhwaJ, lo wb<aae or ghK'crbapJ tsW** 
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laiscd fiom uuderueath the earth by ants (pipihkam nama 
iiddbrtam jat pipiUkaib) The Kiratas of the north-western 
Himalayas brought along with other aiticles of tribute gold 
of great splendour procured from the mountains (Mbh. 11. 
52 10 f) Because of the reputation of this gold along 
the upper courses of the Indus among the westerners, the 
Indus hab been supposed to be one of the four rivers of 
Paradise in the Book of Genesis, viz., the Pishon, which 
compasseth the whole land of Havilah where there is gold , 
and the gold of that land is good.” ^ 

There were other sources of the metal The author of 
the Pen pi us heard thit there weie gold 
mints near TTrarahpti oi Taraluk uid that 
there was a gold com called caltis (GJ). Schoff suggests 
that this might have been the gold of the Chotanagpur 
plateau, 75-150 miles west to the mouth of the Ganges,^ 
Rivers like the Son (from svarna or swuarnct) known as 
Erannoboas or Hiranyavaha,® carried alluvial gold m con- 
siderable quantities The so-called Mleccha tribes of Bengal 
brought gold as tribute to Yudhisthira (Mbh. II. 30 27), 
Further east was the island (or land) of Suvarnabhnmi and 
Suvarnadwipa identified with Burma or preferably with 
Sumatra,* owing its name to its gold mines (suvarna-rupaka- 
dwipam suvarnakaramandiiam, Ram. IV, 40. 30).® Pliny 
states that extensive gold mines were operated on the 


* Havnab la t<lenti6ed with Msaasa aarorara 

* Wbete iDan^ old woikiugs along with the ontcropa of (he Teins have been 
diucoveied 

^ The Son is referred to aa Uirapyavaha m Baca’s Har^acarjtaia 

* The alternatne Suvarnadwipa >3 a strong support for Sumatra (c/ lavabhumi 
and Yavadwipa for Java) which las always been noted for its abundance of gold 
lo pupalar parlance the name however vvent for the Bast Indian islands incloding 
Buiina and Malay See 11 C Majumdar 5uoaruadtcipu 

* Pliny lamoie aceptic ' Bayood ihc mouth of the Indus ire Cl ryss and 
Aigjrc (identified by \nIo with Burma and Atakan) neb, as 1 believe m metals 
Bor 1 cannot leadi’y believe, what is asserted by some writers that their soil is iro 
pregnated with gold aud silver l\l) 
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other side of Mount Cnpitalin (Al)u) (VI).« The hu\j 
tubutc paid m 300 lalonlR of gold dust annual)) hy tlic 
Indian satrapy of the Persian Euiinre, i.c., llie country 
«cstof the Indus (Herodotus. III. 07) may hive been 
obtained from the northern mountains or from some local 
centre. But gold uas far more plentiful in tlic south than 
in the north (A, th VH. 12) PImy mentions gold on the 
Ma abar coast ob\iousI\ corning from Die mines of Mysore’ 
m from Mcgisthcncs we learn that Tn|.robanc la more 
prodiicli\c ol gold than Indi \ iinlf ” (VI. 22). 

To some of these sources siBcr is attributed ilong with 
SiUer ‘goIdts\pry abundant among 

Q Dirdac’ so is ''sil\tr among the 

Setae (S.it.i or SataKa near the Daradas) (PImy, VI). 
In Phny s worh sihcr mine is spotted along with gold near 
u According to Plolcmj Cojlon I, cl mines of gold, 

1 'cr motsis (1. ]) The Buignl tribes l,ro,i"bt 

wl'nTnTtL 

wont as tile sil\er country ^ i 

__ 1 ^ ^ugriva s search party in the 

RupakndwTm fi’ ■ . island of 

Pliny wlicte^hrr'e\mrrgold or ““ 
ontbeQdf„fCaa,bty^.;S7drt^^^^^^^^ of «g<0«. 

Ihe Tynan navy earned away gold 

clber .dentificauon, of eopLu or Opbtr “**'""'**“ Ibo da, a of Solomon Tor 
’ The quartz reefs of Kolar ; 

*"PP*y of 08 p c of India*, total gold 

* The only silver taines now km wn m t j 

are no silver mLa^m^r^ut'a^ name for Arakan « There 

tzrn: 
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On the whole silver seems to have been a much rarei* 

Other metals Indian and foreign 

literature, particularly in Pali works, refer- 
ence to it IS far less common than to the latter.^ The 
sources of other metals of lesser value are referied to even 
less frequently for obvious reasons. They weie not worth 
bringing as precious tributes to propitiate conquering 
monarebs nor would they interest foreigners concerned 
with trade transactions or whose primary source of know- 
ledge was trade relation. In using our authorities these 
underlying motives which detract from their completeness 
should always be borne in mind. 

The Periplus notices copper among the exports from 
Barygaza (36). The source is not known. 
The metal is not extensively worked at 
piesent. But formerly it was smelted in large quantities 
in South India, Rajputana and at various parts of the outer 
Himalayas where a Killas-like rock persists along the whole 
lange and is known to be copper-bearing in ICuIu^ Garhwal, 
Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan.^ Schofif supposes that this 
might also be European copper of the Parthian Empire 
re-shipped to the West. 

There were rocks yielding salt. “ There are mountains 
Rock Balt formed of native salt as, for instance 

Ormenus in India where it is cut out like 
blocks from a quarry and is continually reproduced^ whence 
a greater revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country 
than they derive from gold and pearls ” (Pliny, XXXI. 7). 
*‘In the territory of the Sopeithes there is a mountain 


Coppar 


* Mrs Ebys PaTida • J. E A. 8 , 1901 

* Walt Commercial ProtJutls 0 / India, p 401. Eemaics of old eicavation and 
exhausted ®me3 are found jn several places near aboa* Darjeehog and Jarntt, in 
Bargunda, Manbhum and the Santhal Pargsnas, in Siogbhum where the deposits 
are said to bare been exploited by the Seraks or lay Jains about or before the Chnstian 
era, in Tamkhao of the Indore state, la Hatpal Nag of Kasbinir, in Nellore of Madras, 
ID the Karnul district of Patiala and in Rajputana, Sikkim, etc 
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livelihood to the Pandya chief -- (Nagpur Stone In. of the 
Malava lulers, 1104-5 A D.).* “ The southern ocean full of 
rolling waves, the shores of which were shining with the 
multitude of rays of numerous pearls dropped from shells 
struck and broken by the trunks of excited elephants 
resembling whales. ... ” fKendui Pi. of Kirtivarman II, 

Saka Sam 672).^ All the varieties of pearl mentioned 
in the Arthasastia are specialities of Pandya and 
Kerala countiies and of Ceylon (11 11 ; VII. 12) In 
the Penplus, Ceylon on the one shore (61) and Colchi 
(Kolkai) of the Pandya kingdom and Argara (Uraiyur) 
of the Cbola figure as centres of pearl-fishing ^ Ptolemy 
mentions pearl fishery in the Kolkhic Gulf (1. 10), i e., 
in the Gulf of Manar in south Tinnevelly. Pliny quotes 
Megasthenes to the effect that Taprobane produced pearls 
In the north greater size than India (VI. 22). 

The north also gave pearls though of 
inferior quality and smaller size The noithern centre was 
the Bengal coast from wheie the 7nleccha tribes paid to 
BhTma tributes of gems, pearls (manimauktika) and valu- 
able corals (vtdrumauca mahadhanara, Mbh II 30 27) 
That pearls were fished near about the poit of Tamralipti 
and gathered there for export is also affirmed in the Penplus 
(63). Pliny ascribes the trade also to Periraula (VI 54) 
placed in the western coast some wheie near Bombay or in 
Simylla. 

Apart from pearls, sea-fisbing was the mam occupation 
Efarnhins of the Ceylonese. “All then energy is 
- , , devoted to catching fish and the monsters 

of the deep; for the sea eDoirdmgtlie island is reported to 

‘ E I II 13 
* P I IX 28 


The Penpla, 

1 he, an 1 nnwh-r. cl, ar, broj^ht the nl ^ ’’ '* 

-a,t IhereabouU 
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breed an incredible number of fish ” (Adian, 10. 2, 22). 

Ceylon and the Tamil countries made use of torloiso'sliell 
(Peri. 61, 56) as well as other shells (^amkln, Arth. VII. 2) 
which they supplied to the north and abroad to the West.* 

In textile industry, the north was leading against the 
south (Arth. VIT. 12). The choicest stuff 
were of Benares and Bengal. The fine 
muslin of Kasi (Urisikasuci\attha, kasikani 
vatthani) is a common reference (Jat IV, 352, 377, 

VI. 47, 144 ; Mil. 1). A familiar simile is the Benares 
muslin of delicate finish on both sides, blue (or yellow, or 
red or white) in colour, blue (or jellow’, etc.) in appearance, 
and reflecting blue (or yellow, etc.) (vattliam Baranaseyya- 
Uam ubhatobhrigaviraattiiam nilain nilavannam nilanidassa- 
nam mlanibhasam, Dn. XIV. iii. 29 ; XXIII. iii, 1 ; Mn. 
77, Ad. V. 61 f.). It is pleasant to handle (sukbasampha- 
ssam), of great worth (mahaggham), of good colour 
(vannavantam) and a treasure to be laid up in a scented 
casket (An. 1. 248). Kasi is in the list of places which 
produce the best quality of cotton fabrics (Arth, II! 11, 
Sn. V. 45). According to the commentator of the Malia- 
parinibbana Sutta, the texture was so fine that it absorbed 
no oil and hence was used to cover the body of tlie deceased 
Buddha. Tlicre were extensive cotton fields in tho 
neighbourhood from which the yarn was spun (Jat. III. 
286). The silk-fabric of Benares still carries this reputa- 
tion. 

The Bengal spinners and weavers produced muslins of 
the finest sort called Gangetic which were 
brought down to Tamralipti for export 
(Peri. G3), the traditions of wdiich were maintained by tlic 
famous muslins of Dacca, Santipur and Parashdanga down 


Of BeDgal 


* Northern traders voyaging from Earygaza brought lortoiaa shell also from 
Socotra. 


S9~13G5B 
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to the advent of British traders. In tiie Artha^astra hst, 
Vanga (Eastern Bengal) was the source of cotton fabrics 
and blankets, Pundra (Northern Bengal) and Suvama* 
kudya* supplied blankets and fibrous garments (patromali); 
the latter were obtained also in Magadba (If. 11). Among 
the presents leceived by Bhima from the vilecchas on the 
coast of Bengal were fine cloths and blankets (caruvastiani, 
kambahm, :\Ibh. II. 30. 27) Sericulture Avas known some- 
where near about, for the eastern party sent from KiskiDdh)a 
came across the land of Avorms yielding silk thread 
(bhuramca kosakaranam. Ram. IV. 40. 23) ® 

The north was another source, chiefly of woollen clothes.’ 
The north Wool ^ source of bldokets, the Arthasastra 
oq. f A t Nepal (11 11 ; Alanu, IH. 

) and the Himalayan regions m general (VII. 12). 
ibe king of Kamboja sent to Yudhisthira as tribute blankets 

nes texture along with deer skins (Mbfa. II 49 19) 

..^ludjog those of sheep’s .ool, fur of mice and other 

TcTas :r:fd'“-!;“'" 

M.nM vailan varsadam&n jafarflpapariskrtaD 
1 ■'arapnamuU.jamsca Umbojah piadadau halmn. 

■mniifactutS fn num Wankets of woollen to'vliire 

51. 26. 

IsitArsim? I 

..i. .V’l' '■ ” ' p'w I. iJr, 

-hiniti:'::;,”-”::"'"' ■» 
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In noith Harivarsa Arjuna obtained fi'icst clothes and bilks 
(28. 16). The cloth produced in tlie Sivi country/ of which 
the choicest suit of king Pajjota of Avanti was made (Mv. 
VIII. 29), was a known luxury favoured in the p<i)acc.* 

The Arthasastra list is completed with Madhura (of the 

, south;/ Aparanta (Koukana),’ Kalinga, 

other aoDrteB. ’ ^ -r* ' t i » 

Vatsa (city of Ivau^ambl) and !RinhTba 

(Afrihibmali)^ for (lie best stuff of cotton fabrics. Of these 
Aparanta and Mahismati arc corroborated in tlic Peri plus 
which deals willi the same countries while speaking of 
Parygava, 0/onc and Abiria. From Barygaza were sliippcd 
westward, mallow ciolii, jam, silk clolli and cotton cloth, 
the broad type called 7«oufic//c* and tliat called sa^/mufopeue® 
(6, 14, 31, 32, 49). UjjainI was one of the centres of 
production of the'=e textiles transported to Barygaza (48). In 
Abiria, a very fertile country, cotton was extensively culti- 
vated and cloth made therefrom of coarser sort (41). But a 
sheep-rearing, pastoral people as they were (41), tlie 
Abhlras produced blankets of better stuff of which they 
brought various kinds as present to king Yudhisthira. 
Cotton cloth and silk yarn were exported also from 
Barbaricum (39), probably the produce brought down from 
the north. 

* rrom ths tcstimoDy of h'cn ani Hiucn Tuaug who mukis tbo IS'i ho-to) 
the scene of the classic gtoi; of king USmara givin.; his Hesh to save his fugitive 
IHgeon, It would appear to be in Gandhtra or Swat valley* meal’s Uecords, p 200 
Dut from the Sibipura Jn SborLot Inscription Vopel plrcos it in Sborkot tn Jhaog 
district below the junction of the Jhsluni an I the Obenub It may bo the Siboo 
of Strabo (Ibae Died, SobnCurtmsl and Sivapura of Fanini said to belong to the 
northecQ country. Cunninghato places it m Lower Bcas in JuUniidliar ilislrict. A 
branch of the Sibis migrated to Mewar wtere they h'd Ibeir capital Jetuttara 
(Vessaatara Jtt. ; Jattaranr, Alberuni : India, 1,p 302). 

* Siceyyaiiaw dajta>jUQa»i Buddbag' osa gives two evplatmtiODs of which the 
latter, more plausible, 19 “ a cloth woven from yarn which skilful women of Ibe Sivi 
country apin ” 

® Commentary. 

^ Minakfi ? 

* ? 
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Madhura of the Arthasa^tra is also confirmed. Tlie silk 
cloth of the Tamil poits of Njlcynda, Tyndis and Mu/ins 
uerc inland produce (o6). Muslin, mallow clolh and much 
ordinary cloth were carried from Tagara to Barjgaza (51) 
The Cholas and the Pandyas brought to the Pandavas 6nc 
cloth inlaid with gold (Jlbh H, 52. 33 ff.). 


The coiintiies and thou specialised commodities so far 
as thc} may bo ascei tamed fiom the above may be airanged 
thus in tabular ordei 

COMMODITV 


2 Plephii t 


(Ancient namcHl (Modern eam«lc^») 

^ ® N Guarat, Mansarowar, 

bake Manas I, Parrat.y. S P of Hmlokush 

Bengal, illiogafpur, On»a, 
Aalrnffs. Di^arga. Snrajlra S E. of Vindbjaa, Kitii. 

vrad 

^ E Vjndhjas. Dantw 

cm.nlne,‘ (M.dn.pore ’ ). Benarc. 

, Oudn, Bbilaa, Mjsorc 

T”rT\n 


5 Hie«, Wheat, 
6«#ame 

Hoots, 

Gtus 

Malabathrum 


8 M/nh 
9- Nard 
18 Cottoi. Lj 
cion, ndflj ur 


Jvirrludra. Uesaiac, la,n„ 

liyss I'n Uima 

Qedroi a 

ifn.rl.ncom 


Tofo.k,, Andbf. , 

’'X 


Coaat of S Gujarat 


Hangpur (^), Tibelo-nurma, 
Tamil countries 
Kashmir. Hmdukuab Kabul, 
S Helucblalan, En lltnia 
lajas 

S Deluchistan 
S Celncbiatan, Sind (’) 

Sind and regions fatibrr 
north ( ’ 1 


Tutfccitan. Andhra 

Uiorn, Ueugat. Suniaira 

neriarcs.tlc Heaa N W 
Ilttnilayi,, Ce/lon, 
Jffrofe 
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COSIMODITi 


C0DI,TR1 


PEPFtMFS 


(Ancient names) (Wodorn eqnitalcnts) 


13 Aloe 


Bengal cosst, No KkSIas, 
Bardata Hills 


Bengal, N W of Himalayas, 
Nilgins 


Dte 

14 Indigo N of Barbaricum Sind ( ^ ) 


WiKE 

15 Gripe mne ha pita 


Mineralii 

IG GoU Dnrddi, Merii, Mandara, Norib 

cm Kiralas Upper Indus, 
Havjlab, near Jlamralipti 
Erannoboas, SLYar^abbumi 
E of Mt Capitalia, Malahoii 
Taprob<inf 

17 *5jlvir Setae, E of Mt Capitalia, 

Bengal, Eupakadwipa, 
Cey on 

18 Copper (espoited fiomiBaTygaia 


IJ BocL salt Mi Ormentu, Smdha 


80 Diamond Vidacbba, Ko^ala, KaSi, 

KaliugSi Sabarai, Tamil 

21 Stones Abesines and Ganges, N of 

Htmalsyas, Btrirajya, Vtn 
dhyas, Ozene, Paethaoa 
’Vlolaya, Tamil, Ceylon 


ilSIlEKl 

22 Pearl Panlija, Taprnbane, Penpal 

const, Bimylls 

23 Coral Bengal coast 

24 Sea fishing, Tamil, Ceylon 

tcrloiae and 

other shell 


Textiles 


iffjhanufan 


Til el, roTlitfof, N V?, of 
Himalayas and Hindi] Kush, 
CLotanagpnr ( ■> )» He Sont 
Saraatn Rajpulana, Mala 
bar, Ceyfen 

Tibet, Rajpatnna, Chotanag 
pur ( ’ >, Somatra, Ceylon 

S India Ra pninna, Himalavan 
range 

Range htlween JJteium and 
Indus 

Berar, Oudh, Benares, Orissa, 
Sambhalpur ( ? ), TamU 

Chenab and Ganges, Garhwal 
and Himalayas, Vtndhyas 
and jSalptira, IV n Ghats, 
Ceylon 


S E coast of Tamil, Ceylon, 
Bengal const 
Bengal coast 
Tamil, Ceylon 


25 Cottoi cloth 5ici Kal, Vanga, Ewn^ra, 
Magalha, Ealinga, Vatsa, 
AparaHta, Mahi^mati Sbhi 
la, Madhuia, Cbola, 
Papdra 

2G Blankets Vanga, Pundra Nepal, N AV 
Himalayas, hamboja, Bal 
hika, Abhira 

i7 Silk Silt land of East, Cathika, N 

Hanvnrja, Tamil 

28 JuVe and Pan Ira, hlagadhu, Balhika 
fibrous cloth. 


Sberkot, Benares, E & N Ben 
gal, Bihar, Orissa Mali a 
rastra, Tan il 


r ch Bengal, hepal, N XV, 
Himalayas Punjab, Baikh 
{ ■* ', Maba astra 
Assam ( ? ), Baikh ( ? 1, N 
Himalayas Tamil 
N Bengal, Bihar, Baikh (?) 
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Tbe list 18 no doubt incomplete, defective and lacking 
valid confirmation in many cases. There wcic innumerable 
thriving industries outside this small range which cannot be 
localised for lack of materials The compilation, tentatively 
made from vague and scrappy literary notices may not be 
correct in evciy detail But tlie facts of localisation and 
specialisation stand out ; and for certain industries at least, 
c g , the muslin of Bengal, the pearls of Pandyaand Ceylon, 
the sandal of Mjborc and Assam, the gold of Tibet, Garhwal, 
Malabar and Ceylon and tlio fleet-footed horse of Sind and 
the Punjab, evidences arc almost unimpeachable The cata- 
loguDb of the Artba^astra and the Sabhapaiva alone, from 
winch many items have been omitted in tins chapter, give the 
modern economist ample food for thought over the magni- 
tude of lost arts and industiies c\hausted mines and forests, 
exterininated flora and fauna and defertiliscd agricuUural 
land 



CHAPTER Y 

Organisation or Industries 


Guild orgamsntion auCi fugi Origin of cocoliinalion Stages "Nedic, 

P-li end Epic 

Organisalinnal structure (u) Eocilisation of in lusttica Theory , practice — in 
town in Milage lb) Leaderal ip Ihepamuffio the jcttba/n <el Heredity of oceo* 
pitiOD Exceptions the orfeoan -rules id) Guild laws eroluhon regulation of 
investaients ard dividends, of contracts, sanction ngsiust JLlinquency judicial 
power 

rmances The balance sheet Public works 

Relation with civil power Paternal care Arbitration of di pules the 6/ian/a 
<;ariia Guardianship? The guild inilitia a thorn 

The oTganiaed crafta 

Functions and powers Flag Coins Peal Control of Municipal power 
Receiver of deposits and executor of en low men ts Mobility Cultural life Indepen 
dent development Diamtegraliou 


Tools anti raecbanical pouer ore not the sole means for 
Thogniid production of wealth It requires 

organisation, combination and laws regu- 
hting business The progress of Indian arts and crafts 
depended in no small degree on the organisational genius of 
the people The industrial combines in ancient India have 
generally been termed * guilds ’ as they bear a close resem- 
blance to those prototypes of mediaeval Europe 

Sanskrit works use many words with references to local 
bodies, the distinction between wbicb is 
not precisely defined Generally, however, 
the terms ^lenJ and pugo go for industrial and commercial 
guilds.’ Kaiyata and Tattvabodhini e\plain sienl in Panini 
(II 1 69) as an assembly of persons following a common 
craft or trading in a common commodity (ekena ^ilpcna 
panyena va }e jlvanti tesam samiihah ^reni) The com- 


’ And someViiceB jomo, nigamo, gana fomghatsamuha, sann(t,ete 
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rasntators on Manu (VEII. 41) and Narada (1. 7) explain it 
nearly in the same sense, but in the Artha^astra, ^renl is 
either a guild of workmen (II. 4) or a military clan (VIL J6) 
or communities like those of Karabojas, SurHstras and 
Ksatriyas who subsist by agriculture, trade and military 
Puga service. So the 'puga is a craft or trade 

guild according to the commentators of 
Narada (X. 2) and Yrijnavalkya (ir. 31). But both Yira- 
mitrodaya and Mitaksara distinguish it from the ^rtUl as an 
association of persons of different castes and occupations 
while henl is a more limited assembly of people of same 
craft or occupation though possible of different castes. 

As Vrhaspati points out, anarchy and insecurity in busi- 
urge to union Were the eailiest impulse to combina- 

tion (XVII. 5 f.l. The danger came not 
only from the conditions of the market but also from the 


severity of the civil law m regard to certain crafts.* In fact 
gui ite is the characteristic of an advanced stage of 
economic progress when the individual mechanics, artisans 
or ra ers have sufficient business instincts developed in 
em, an ave achieved sufficient success in their several 
usmebsea to appreciate the necessity of organising tbem- 

^ •'*^6 purpose of promoting their 

udividual and collective interests- The idea of organ- 

- the division of 

rantrin l r r TbeVaiSjaswere called 

as co-operation Brahmanas and Ksatriyas 
1 i n and <i acquiring wealth (Br. Up. 

LiuoLrlte:: - 

the emergence of traders as a distinct body 


til. kina .ball cause . goldsmah T "tlretsmitbs i 

*n<l of •raitLs of gold «nd Bdvei- «« « ^ S uWa 

* n !?■ tv P'® eminent 


Manu—*' But 
nocuous of all 
metal workers 
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from agriculture and cattle-rearing signifies a further stage 
in this progress. 

The plea of Geldner and of Koth for the existence of 
guilds in Vedic literature has been keenly 

Development, ° \ 

disputed. But the words Srestlnn and 
haisthya used in Vedic texts ^ uould appear from their 
contexts to mean ' headman of a guild ’ and * his position 
of primacy.’ For more positive evidence of institutional 
growth we have to look to a much later age. “As the 
Buddhists placed the warrior-caste before the priest-caste 
and gave unrestricted freedom to the third estate, it is not 
y^onderful that guild-life is characteristic of a Buddhistic 
environment.’’ ‘ Eaily Pali literature is full of references 
to guilds and heads of guilds are of the highest social 
position. They are great householders always represented 
ill the social set of kings and piinces. Refeiences in 
the Epics and in subsequent records, epigiapliic and 
literary, arc equally informative. In the Santiparva it 
is fully realised that the gana when united, acquires great 
wealth by the strength and prowess of its constituents 
(artbascaiva’dbigamyante samghatabalapaurusaih, 107. 15). 

In the origin and consolidation of guilds four important 
factors had their pait. It has already 
been seen that certain industries were 
specialised at certain places. Within the 
same district or town again each industry tended to be 
localised at a particular area of its own. The Artbasastr.a 
ordains that merchants trading with scents, garlands, grains, 
and liquids {gandha-malya-dbanya-rasapanyali) are to settle 
in tlip eastern quarter of a town. Traders in cooked rice, 
liquor and flesh (pakkannasuraraamsapanjah) and piostitntes 

* Tor Tefeie&ces sec Macdonell and Keitb, Vedic Index. 

* Waslibnrts Hopkins • Jndin Old nnd Sew, p 171. 

30-1 30 ',B 
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(rupajuah) to the south Artisans manufacturing worsted 
threads cotton threads, bamboo mats, skins, armours, 
weapons and gloves and the Siidras to the west (uniasutra 

venucarma\armasastra\aiana Laravah) Smiths .nd work 


ers in precious stones (lohamanil armh) find place with tie 
tutelarv deity and Brahmana« m the north (II 4) The 
Agmpurma males a totally different allocation except for 
the prostitutes and foi tlie religious people Ihe goldsmiths 
are to be m the south west corner of the town the pro 
fessional dincer^, and musicians and the harlots in tlie south 
the stagt manageis the carmgemeu and fishermen in the 
south west Those who deal in cars and chariots, weapons 
and cutlerj m the west liquoi merchants, oflSceis and 
emplojees m the north west religion^ people in the north 
fruit xendois m the north east This is in the outermost 
circ e In the inner blocks are the mihtarv the civilians 
an t e c jfe of the town The Mayamata gives a more 
compheated plan To the soutb-a little to the sides 
( north wheelwrights or carters 

T ^outemet s..es .re dn.ded „,to se^erd 
(M ”1 -lO fool nnd .eRCbles 

(c) plntl basins and pottery, (d) brass and bronze, 

“omn^rrd rT“""‘' .^ngcd .nter 
rard ire is mn'°i Tif 

clolbes driios precious stones, gold, 

trade marts shlls arc not P'”''" 

compact, set up m m residential but more 

Mmi;,,o "o„" e 

fn 1 difTcrent order oMinT 

arc pheed in the outerme i niinuil workers 

"or.l,-,K,t.ers 'o the east or 

west— nslicrmcii to il.e craftsmen to tlic north 
west biitcliers, to the north — 
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oilmen , to tbo south-east or north-utsl— arcbitecls ; fur- 
ther off — \Nasherinen , one lio&o, (2 miles) off fzom the east — 
sweepers (Ohs ‘J, 29). 

Plans differed in theory and m practice. But there is 

no doubt that mdustiics and occupations 

In pra<ttce 

tended to be segiegated from one another 
partly under the same urcurastances which lead to the 
localisation of modern industries In tlio towns of the 
iladliyadesa ue come across the ivory-uorkers’ street (danta- 
karaDithim in Benares, Jat I. 320 f , II 197), the lotus 
street {uppalavithim in Savatthi, II. 321), the washermen’s 
street (rajikavlthim, TV 82), the street of the Vessa® 
(vessanam Yithiya, VI 485), the weavers’ quartei (tanta\ita- 
tatthamm, I 356 , pesakaraMthi, DhpA I 424) and a 
street in the caterers’ quarters (odonikagharavltbi- 
yam. III 49) As in the town people with the same 
industrnl pursuit flocked m a specified street or quarter, in 
the countryside, thej congregated in the same village settle- 
ment and formed a more developed organisation A car- 
penter’s village with 500 or 1,000 families is often seen in 
the frontier of the state cf Kasi or m the oiu'^kirts of the 
city of Benares (ka^^iratthe paccantag.iine bahii vaddbakX 
vasanti, I. 247 , kulasahassanivaso mahavaddbakigamo, IV. 
159, 11 18, 405, IV 207) There was a uea vers’ Milage. 
near Benaies under a headman (Blmmmapaia’s Com on 
Theng, Pss. 157 ff.) and a smith’s village of 1,000 houses 
(sahassakutiko kammaragamo, III 281) is also referred to 
Brabmanas formed similar villages for their scholastic and 
religious activities (VI, 514 , Mn 41, 150) ^ The craftsmen 
purveyed their goods to the people of neighbouring towns 
and villages or executed orders from them jointly or severally 
(Vr XVII 11) 

* For -Milages of fi^lcrracn liunters, tbieves, cpi/i/aj cfiias, nala ar<is elt 
icotn/ra.BL V Ch III, Bk VI, Cb lU 
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After loMlisation the next factor w,is le.-iclersbip. 

Tfcs ,«»,«««. localised industry, the gama or tlic stni 
,,i 7 f'^OQuently organised under n leader 

called ictthala. We hear of jetthahas of carpenters, smiths 
rearers, garlandmabers (in. 405) as well as of other inferio^ 
crafts and of mariners, thieves, caravan-guards, etc. Fid 

surmises that his office was hereditary and honorary, based 

rm oc.T\ TT ^ substauce 

wlla J A combined the funch'ons of the 

ioXii^ 

third factor A^as Jieredit^' of occupation. From 

. Heredity .r ocnip^ Use of the suflSxes ^u/o aud 

put a .after a craft name, it would appear 
the fatbpr In 1 ^ stuck to the same craft 

accumuhted ° capital, credit and 

“I; b period of the 
transactions “ the” ^development of trade 

deepened and bplna -i Inner compactness? 

traditional organisatb™ !nd° 

ship, they gradually got ^™'l>‘sriness of member- 

customs with referem-e to ■ ’ 

developed, the appearance and inlerdining were 

became the modern trading classeT” 

Bet occupation „,3 i rigidly determined by 

proved by the 
1“ the Pan particularly 

pupil, the iicmim and f “"Uitur and the 

"here the latter undergoes . uslablisbment 

•be former m an arfwbicbT'*? =PP'’unticesbip under 
he chooses to pursue in fnlnrc. 
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His role is not always that of a learner, — for sometimes he 
excels his master in skill (Jat. V. 290 ff.). It is very often 
that of an assistant or a servant akin to the worst conditions 
of wage labour I 

From Nrirada’s rule it seems that the period of appren- 
ticeship was very similar to the condition 
^rpren bondage, A youngman desirous of 
learning a trade was free to do so. He 
lived with a master, worked for him and uas fed and taught 
by him (also Vr. XVI. 6). Lihc, a slave by Ins mastei 
he should be treated as a son.“ He might not be made 
to do any other uork than the one he was learning. The 
master might compel the apprentice's return if he ran 
away. In case the apprentice learns the craft more quickly 
than stipulated in the contract, the time left over shall be 
his master’s and all the profit derived from the apprentice 
during that period shall accrue lo his master (also T.ij. 11. 
187). It follows that he was hound down for a given 
length of time and that the advantage fiom his woik Wt-is 
wholly his master's. If agreed upon in advance he might 
be rewarded with a fee on attaining proficiency, but he 
should continue to work for his master till the staled time 
was up {V. lc-21). 

The last and the strongest factor binding the constituen- 
cies as a close homogeneous unit was the 
Jiuud laws. operj^tioD of the guild laws. The evolu- 

tion of these laws may be traced back 
roughly to the first six centuries before the Christian era 
in the foim of cornentions taking shape. The tendency 
IS indicated in two rules of Gautama. Laws of districts, 

* In f»cl hitsda IrealB tbeni jb tbe ssiuc tliaj'ter along with hired amacla 
atid sIsTci. 

* C/ M\ 1 3J !, where Ucdilba eajs that the icunija ought to consider 
Uie oRfmiiiAa as a son, the «infrr<IiiAo ahctjld consider the Scamja ai a father. Ho 
exhorts the IhiLHut to Jnc Iho Crat ten jeara iii drpccdecce on (he aeant/a Of 
rtutae the tu'e relates to tdocilwn in saeied Icte and not, jn a crati. 
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castes and families, when not oppo^^ed to ^acred texts, aic 
an authority ” , aud “ ploughmen, merchants, lierdsmeu, 
money lenders and artisins (are also authorit}) foi their 
respective classes {XI 20 f , Vas 1 17, XIX 7) While 
Gautama is an advocate of local usage aud law of caste, 
Manu reckons guild lavis a= on par with those of castes 
and localities A king ‘should settle the laus only after 

a careful examination of the la^^s of castes, districts, guilds 

(sreni) and families (VIII 41 , Yaj I 360 f , Nanda, 
X 2) Vrhaspati goes farther to enjoin tint the king 
must approve of whate\er the go Ids do to other people in 
accoidance with their rules whether that is cruel or kind 
(X\II 18) 

These rules were meant to regulate distribution of profits 
and liabilities, iii\cstments and dividends 
amoDg the mimberc According to the 
Arthasistra, guilds of workmen (samgba 
bhitah) and those who carrj on co operative work (sambhuya 
samutthatarah) shall divide their earnings fvetanam) either 
equally or as agreed upon among tbemsehes (III. 14) The 
rules of Narada and Vihaspati on samhhuya bamiUthanam 
or joint transaction of business ue more elaborate and relate 
to trade guilds as well as to ciaft guilds The partners 
must share all legitimate expenses of business such as those 
incurred by (a) purchase and sale of meichandice, (1)) provi- 
sion for necessarj travelling, (c) wages of labourers, (d) 
reah‘>ation of dues, (e) freight, {/) care of treasures (Nar 
III 4 and A^ivadaratnakara’s com ) The loss, expenses 
and profit of the business are to be shared by each partner 
according to the share contributed by him to the joint 
stock A partner is responsible for anj loss due to his 
want of care or any action without the assent oi against 
the instructions of his co partners (Nar lit 5 , Vr XIV 
9) Similarly be is entitled to a special remuneration for 
special profit gamed through Ins individual action (Nar UI 
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C ; Vr. XIV. 10). The master craftsman is entitled to a 
double share of the profits. So also the head of an 
engineering firm building a house nr a temple or digging a 
tank (Vr. XIV. 29). 

The guilds took contract for uork. The ArthaCislra 
lays down its rules or lei ms between the 

Rules gf cent raft . /tit 

tiansacting parlies (111. 11). Kulcs of 
contract bear also on the internal affairs of a guild. Vrhas- 
pati says that a contract executed by one is binding on 
all (XIV. 5), The rule of the Artlmsastra is tliat a healthy 
person wdio deserts Ins company (of contract artisans) after 
w'ork has been begun shall be fined 15 pauas ; for none shall 
of his own accord leave his company. One found to have 
stealthily neglected his share of work shall be shown merc\ 
for the first time and gi\cn proportional work anew with 
promise of proportional share in earnings. For neglecting 
«^aEc\ioB again and going elsewhere ho shall be 
thrown out of the company (pravasanam). 
For a glaring offence (maliaparadha) he sliall be treated 
as condemned (dnsyavad-ficaret, III. 1*1). The Dliarma- 
Cislra^’ do not show the same leniency. According to 
Nfirada and Vrhaspati he who disobeys the laws or injuics 
tile joint stock is to be banished. A member w’ho fails to 
implement au agreement entered into by his association is 
to be banished and his property confiscated. According to 
Yajuavalkya dishonesty is punished by expulsion from the 
guild and forfeiture of share in the profits. A disabled 
partner may, however, appoint a substitute to do his part of 
the work (II. 265). 

The threat of f.xpulsion for indiscipline and dishonesty 
..ibont,. sanction of the guild Ia«s. 

Accordingly the association bad complete 
judicial authority over its members. Vrhaspati says that 
the partners are to be judges and witnesses in deciding 
their own disputes (XIV. 0). These disputes do not 
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necessarily relate to affairs of business, they might be strictlj 
personal Later law books emphasise the jurisdiction of 
local, popular courts like the hula, ireni, gana and 
graded in ascending order of snpenoritv (Nar Intr. 7 , Vr. 1 
28-30, Yaj 11.30) This juridical power is recognised in 
ihe Buddhist literature A man may be tried by his guild 
(pugamajjhagato, Mn 41, 114) Its interference is invoked 
to settle diifferences between the members and their wives 
(Vin IV 226) In the Suttavibhanga it is foibidden to 
ordiin the wife of a member unless Ins guild had sanctioned 
It This rigid control over the affairs of a uell-kmt coipora- 
tion was exercised by an executive body ol two to five 
peisons piesnmably with a presiding head which also supei- 
us(d the affairs of smaller associations (Vr XVII 1(1) 

"1 lie finances of the guild consisted of individual earnings 
and contributions, fines and confiscations 
OH delinquent members, king’s subsidy 
(Vi XVII 24) and profits from executions 
of orders (laj II 100). Good profits accrued from the 
mve^^tment of the deposits which the guilds received fiom 
the king and the public as banks ^ They might in then 
turn earmark a part of their capital to be set aside as safe 
deposit The Artha^astra prescribes on this point that 
those who can be expected to relieve misery, who can give 
instructions to artisans, who can be trusted with deposits, 
who can plan artistic work after their own design, and who 
can be relied upon bj guilds of artisans may receive the 
deposits of guilds The guilds shall receive then deposits 
back m time of distress 

Aitbyapratikanh kirusasitirah samiiksept iiah svaeitla 
t irava 1 srenipnimm niksepam gihnijuh Vipittau ''rtni 

niksepam bhajet IV I 

Jortle lankiii!; actiMty oftl eSreni see infra, Bk IV, Cli II 
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Tlie incomes were distributed as (a) dividend among 
members, (b) charity, (cj fresh investment, 
deyam nilisva-yrddhandha-strl-bar-atiira-rogisu 
santanikadisu tatlVi esa dbarinab sanntanah 
tato labhjeti yalkificit sarvesaraeva tatsamam 
sanmiisikam masikam va vibhaktavyam 3 athainsatah 

Yr. XYII. 23 f. 

The Smrti rules find positive illustrations from life. Four 
Benares weavers plied their trade jointly and used to divide 
their earnings in five shares, keeping four for their own 
and disposing of the fifth for charity. 

Baranasiyam pesakaia ekato hiitva tena kaniraena 
laddhakam pauca kotthase katva. cattaio kotthase pari- 
bhuhjiram paucamain gahetva ekato va danain dadirnsu. 

Jat. IV. 475. 

Benevolent public works and religious contributions received 
equal attention. Among the \otive offerings at Sanchi 
one is attributed to the guild of ivory-c irvcrs. A cave 
inscription in Junnar lecords the gift of a seven-celled cave 
and of a cistern by the sVenT of corn-dealers * A Gwalior 
Inscription (876 A.D.) records a temple-grant by a towm 
where guilds of oil-millers (tailikasreia) and of gardeners 
(malikasrenl) levy a loll among themsel\es and assign it to 
the temple." 

The guilds while enjoying an autonomous life stood in 
close relation to the civil authority. The 
legal mastcis enjoin a paternal and foster- 
ing care to be extended to industiial com- 
binations. l^ot only must the king lespect the guild laws 
'but must also see that membei's thereof followed their ouii 
laws (Yaj. I. 861 ; Vis. Ill, 2; I^iir. X, 2). To enforce 
observance of these laws and compacts among members 

1 Bahl?rana Burrea Iffli S«r. II’ rnrf,,lV lO 

» n T ,T i\ 

31-1 tr.-iu 
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Similarly speak of one of bamboo-workeis (vasak.u.i) 
another of braziers (kasakai cl) and a third of corn-dealero 
(dbamnika)‘ The collective gift of the ivory-workers at 
Vedisa (Sanchi Ins. C. 189) probabI> indicates that these 
artisans formed a sreni. Later inscriptions and inscriptions 
from the south add copiously to the list 


The autonomy 

Powers and functions 


and entity uf the guild was as murh legal 
as real It bad its distinguishing colouis 
{Mbb. Ill 2 6 G) In the preparations 


made by the royal family and citi/ons of Mathuri to witness 
the wre'itling bout betweM Ktoii and Kam-ta, pavilions 
were erected f 01 different conpanies and oiporations with 
flags representing the implements and emblems of the seveial 
crafts (-ivakarma-dravyayuktabhih patakabhili Hanvamsa, 
8G 5) It the ntgama of the coins of Taxila and of the Bhita 
seals refers to town corporations and not to industrial guilds, 
the Basarh seals of the time of the Gupta emperors show a 
great advancement in g iild activity referring to and giving 
the names of bankers Csresthin), traders (sarthavaha) 
and merchants (kuliLa), their members and their leaders 
(pntliama-kulika) The cuic aflair» of the ntgama nere 
dominated by powerful trade and craft guilds ■ 

The guild toeneii not only as a bank receiving deposits 
nl interest but also as a trustee and execuloi 
etrcngiri wwkness ciidowments. An endowment in a 
guild bank is reported to be permanent 
so long as the guild retains its unity even if it moves to 
a diflcrent place " This shows its mobility and organisa- 
tional perfection and the public confidence reposed in it. 
The 1,000 families of carpenters m a gama who shifted 
wholesale overnight in boats and settled in an island in 
inid-sca is a topical illustration of liiis mobility (Jfit 


' BiM«r iod Darge* 0/ ci( IV 10 >1,27 

* Stf nupra, p In'* 

* licet ( upta Inictipltonf ^o 1C 
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1\ , 159) /Vnotliei evample is a guild of skilled (pralbita- 
bilpih) 5iIk-weavGi*i ^^ho migrated from Lata or Boulhern 
Gujarat intotbe city of L.isapura and constructed “ a noble 
and unequalled temple of the bnglit-raj ed sun.” After 
tins the members began piusuing diffe'^ent occupations, 
e p., music, story-telhng (katliavidaii), lehgious discourses 
(dharmaprasanga) ; some lemained weavers, others changed 
into astrologers (jjolisa) or warriors (‘•amaiapraga'bhali) 
01 recluse (vijita-visaja^anga) Still the corporate organi- 
sation was in tact ind the temple ulucli had fallen into 
disicpair \\ IS restoicd by the same guild after a period 
of thirty-si\ years from its construction.* Tiie larger civic 
conscience and commuii il spirit thus stood against the 
disruptive ten iencies of cmtiadictory tastes and occupations. 
Tins als) siow-^ the extent of intellectual life and culture 
nursed in a mere ctaft guild and the amount of independent 
develop n Jilt aid free lam of choice permitted within its 
scope But tins is not the ^renl of the Jatakas and of 
the Sinrtis We mun ilie team plying their shuttle 
together, the rules regulating collective contracts for a 
job, the alloeatioi of slniCa and dues fiom a joint-stock 
Tlie msUtutmu imbibes ewtuir \l propensiUes and develops 
conflicting tastes in a giowing uiban atmospheie. It has 
lost its fundamenlai character of manual labom and the 
basic unity grown upon it Tue eirliei srenl was an asso- 
ciation of capitalist workeis serving under the strictest 
regimentation who could ill afford to pursue the so-called 
cultures and refinements as means of livelihood. The story 
of the Mandasor Inscription sets forth the first stage of 
disintegration of a well-kmt craft guild with common 
economic interests. The process is hidden under the 
plaster of a higher but loose synthesis maintained only 
by tradition and personal association 
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Afifiataro duggatakulaputto . musikam gnliet\a elia^- 
mim Tjpane bil.llass’ dnUa kaknniknm l.iblii. 

Taya Kakamkaya phanitain gaheha ekena kutcna panoam 
ganbi. So arannato agacchante malakare di'iva tliokam 
thokam plianifakhandam dat\a uliJiiikeoa panoam ada'ii. 
Te ta'=sa ekekam pupphamutthim adaiii'iii. So tcna 
piipphaTHulcna pnnadivase pi pbanitau ca panijapliatafi ea 
galict\a puppbararnnm cia ga'o Tassa tarn divatrain mala- 
kara addbocitakc piipplngacclic datva agamainsu. So na 
cirass’ e\a imina upljcna attha kahapano lablii. Puna 
okastmm latavnttbidfvase rajuyyane hahu siikkliadandaka 
ca sakba ca palasafi ca \ritena patitam boti Uy^anapalo 
cliadcleliim iipayam na passati So tattba gant\ri sacc 
nnani darupann.ini mayliam dassasi ahan te imani “^abbrini 
nilnns^nimti uyyanapalam aha. So ganlia a>ya ti sam- 
paticchi. Gu\!antcvasiko darakanaqi keliraandilain gantva 
pliauitani dat^a mubuttena sabbani darupannlni nibarapefva 
ujjanad^are rnstm karesi. Tada rajaknmbbakaro raja- 
kulanam bbajananam pacanattbaya daruni ganln. Tam 
divasam Gullantevasiko daru\ikka3'eDa solasa kabapane 
catiadini ca panca bliajanani labbi. So catuvisatiya kaba- 
panesu jatesu “ attbi ay am upayo may ban " ti nagara- 
dvarato aviduratthane ekam paoTyacatim thapetva paficasate 
tiuabarake panlyeiia upattbahi. Te abimsu : “ tvam 

samma ambakam babnpakaro, km te karama ” ti. So 
maylnm kjcce uppanne karissattha” ti vatva ito c’ ito ca 
vicarantotbalapatbakammikena ca jalapatbakammikena ca 
saddbim mittasantbavam akasi. Tassa tbalapathakammiko 
“ sve imam nagaram assavanijako panca assasatSni gahetva 
agamissatl’ti ’* acikkhi. So tasso vacanam autva tinaharaUc 
aba “ a])a rnajbam ekekam tinakalapam detha, maya ca 
tine aMkkJte attano tinam ma vikkinatba ” ’ti. Te 



‘*sailhu ** ’ti sampaticchUva pafica tinakalapasatani abaritva 
tassaghare patayimsu. Assavamjo sakalanagare assanam 
tiuain alabbitva tassa sabassam. datva tarp. tinam gaiibi. 
Tato katipahaccayena tassa jalapathakammikasahayako 
ftrocesi : “ pattanam mabanava agata 'ti. 'So ? atthi 

ayamupayo” ti attbabi kabapanehi sabbaparivarasampannam 
tavakulikam ratharp gahetva maliantena yasena nava- 
pattanam gantva ekam angulimuddikam navaya saccakaram 
datva aviduratthane saiiim parikkhipapetva nisiuno purise 
rinfipesi : “ babirato vanijesu agatesu tafciyena patiharena 
arocetba ” ’ti. “ Nava agatii ” ’ti sutvu Baranasito sata- 
matta vanija “ bbandam ganbama” 'ti agamimsu. 

Bbandam tumbe na labhissatba, asukattbane nfima maba- 
vanijena saccakaro dinno” ti. Te tarn sutva tassa santikam 
agata, Padainulikapurisa purimasafifiavasena tatiyena 
patibarena tftsain agatabhavam arocesum. Te satamattapi 
vanijn ekekain sabassam datva tena saddbim navaya pattiku 
luitvu puna ekekayp sabassam datva pattim vissajjapetva 
bbandam atiaiio santakarn akainsu. Cullantevasiko dvc 

satas.aliassani ganbitva Barariasirn figantva 

Cullakasetthi Jataka. 

A young man of good family but reduced circum- 
stances. picked up tbe mouse wliicb be sold for a kukani 

at a shop for tbeir cat. With tbe kalcatn' be got molasses 
and took drinking water in' a waterpot. Coming on flower- 
gatherers returning from the forest, be gave each a tiny 
quantity of tbe molasses and ladled the 'water out to them. 
Each of them gave him a handful of flowers, with the 
proceeds of which, next day, be came back again ' to the 
flower grounds provided with more molasses and a pot 
of water. That day tbe flower-gatherers, before they 
went, gave him flowering plants with half tbe flowers left 
on them ; and thus in a little while be olflained eight 
kahapanoa. 

a3-l5fi5B 



Later, one rainy and windy day, the wind blew down 
a quantity of rotten branches and boughs and leaves in the 
king’s plea'^aunce, and the gardener did not see how to clear 
them away. Then up came the youngman with an offer 
to remove the lot, if the wood and leaves might be his. 
The gardener closed with the offer on the spot. Tlien this 
50 ung apprentice repaired to the children's playground and in 
a little while got them by bribes of molasses to collect every 
stick and leaf in the place into a heap at the entrance to 
the pleasaunce. Just then the king’s potter was on the look 
out for fuel to fire bowls for the palace, and coming on this 
heap, took the lot off his hands. That day the young 
apprentice by selling the wood obtained sixteen kalitlponos 
as well as five howls and other vessels. Having now twent}*- 
four lahfipanas in all, a plan occurred to him. He went to 
the vicmitj of the city-gate with a jar full of water and 
supplied 500 mowers with water to drink. Said the}', 
“you have done us a good turn, friend. What can we do for 
you''*’’ “ Oh I’ll tel! you when I want }our aid,” said he ; 

and as he went about, he struck up an intimacy w'ith a 
land-trader (?) and a sea-trader (?). Said the former to 
him, “ To-morrow there will come to town a horse-dealer 
with 500 horses to sell.” On hearing this piece of 
news, he said to the mowers, “ I want each of you to-day 
to give me a bundle of gras^J and not to sell your own grasa 
till mine is sold.” *' Certainly,” said they, and delivered 
the 500 bundles of grass at iiis houce. Unable to get grass 
for his hor-cs elsewhere, Ibc dealer purchased our friend’s 
gri-ss for a thousand pieces. Only a few da}s later his 
MM-trading friend brought him news of the arrival of a largo 
Hliip in |>ort ; and another plan struck him. He hired for 
eight /.rthopanus a wfll-npi)ointcd carriage which plied for 
lure by the lioiir, and wont in great stjle down to tlie jwrt. 
Having iKuighl the '•biji on credit and de|}o--ilcd his n'gnet- 
rmg ns M-curil}, (e-Iud a |n\ilion pitcliid Inrd by and snjd 



to his people us he took his seat inside, “^\hen merchants 
are being shown in, let them be passed on by three success- 
ive ushers into my presence.” Hearing that a ship had 
arrived in port, about a hundred merchants came down to 
the caigo, only to be told that they cQuld not have it as a 
great merchant had already made a payment on account. 
So away they all went to the young man ; and the footmen 
duly aunounced them by three successive ushers as had 
been arranged beforehand. Each man ot the hundred 
severally gave him a thousand pieces to buy a share in the 
ship and then a further thousand each to buy him out 
altogether. So it was with 200,000 pieces that this little 
apprentice returned to Benares. 
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Trade follows 
indnsiiy 


^Trade is a natural sequel to industry. In the wake of 
a sippa must follow iwhlraO For an in- 
dustrial product roust as a matter of course 
look for a market for its disposal Such 
^markets and such tiansactions are necessar} concomitant'? 
of anj industrial effort and occur in the earliest stages of 
economic life With the specialisation of industries and 
their localisation m particular places^ whether in a whole 
couutiy or m a Milage or in a small street of a town,*^ tins 
commercnl intercourse multiplies in pioportioii.3' Thehor«e- 
producing Sindhu and the cloth-manufacturing Ka^i ait 
brought into the same intimate economic relationship as 
were formerly the animal-breeder and weaier plying their 
trade side by side m the same village Exchange of goods 
bound down the whole land of India, particularlj the north, 
lU a close economic unity to winch even Rome, Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, China, Indonesia and farther East were 
brought into brisk commercial intercourse 
C Between the producer and the consumer stood the 
stockist and the middleman. The vendor 
stocked various goods from pioducers in 
his shop foi sale I\ e know of giain merchants (dhaililika) 


Stockists and shops 
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wbo kept cbuble-inouthed sample-bags (ubbatimiikba 
mutob) to keep samples in of various sorts of grain (Dn. 
XXn. 5). (jlercbants traded in diverse article like fruits, 
herbs, sugarcane, honey, ointment, planks of wood, tooth- 
briisb and smjkmg-pipe (Jat. IV. 495). Among traders, 
practising lu a town aie dealers in cloth (diissika), in 
perfumes (gandluka), groceiies (pannika). fruits fphaliKa), 
and roots (niubka) (Mil 331, 2G2ljjyTa!adbMa, the trader 
lived selling juices (rasa/, scents (gandba), barks and 
timbeis, herbs, fruits and routs ^ (Mbb. XII. 261 *2). (The 
shops weie set up m rows on the two Sides of the main 
thoroughfares or around the market place (singhataka, 
gamamajjha, bhanda-bbajaniyam thanaraj with a tendency 
foi shops of the same wares to group together forming a 
special bazar of their owi^ 

^ (Shops were not always stationary. They might be 
The hawker moving. In the Jutakas the hawkcr is a 

common sight. A merchant goes about 
fiom \iHage to village hawking goods on a donkey's back 
(vanijo gadrabhabharakena vobaram karonto vicarati, II. 
109 ff.), A petty hawker shouts with his wagon in 
the middle of the village (gamamajjhe) with “ buy m} 
cucumber, buy my cucumber ” (I. 205). A grocer’s 

daughter (pannikadluta) hawks jujubes in a basket “ buy 
my jujubes, buy my jujubes ” (badarani ganhatha badaraiii 
ganbatha’ti. III, 21). Sometimes these people evince a 
higher sort of businebs intelligence. Two potteis appoition 
two streets in the same town betw'een themselves to 
eliminate tom petition and peddle their pots from door to 
door (I. 111).) 


' TJicrxtxIui.tJ’SBd Ihe slway* clearlj’ distmguubeJ Eg, the 

sond/nfcfl may mean cue uho prefaTes aeenla aa well aa ooe wbo elo'ks and aella them 
So ao viionffa n both a caterer and a diatribalor of foodstuffs 
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Resides these small traders there As*ere big merchants 
who collected huge cart-loads of wares 

Bjgttader caravans c j j 4. 

fiom their centres of production and sent 
them to distant countries where they might be sold at a 
higher price. The Jatakas are full of references to caravans 
or long lines of two-wheeled bullock carts such as is repie- 
sented at Bharhut in the scene of the purchase and gift of 
the Jetavana. Their strength is given at tlie conventional 
figure of 500 wagons under a leader (saithavaba, 1. 98, 
308, 377, 404; III. 200, 403 ; V. 1G4, 471). “ The carts 
struggled along slowly, through the forests, along the tracts 
from village to village kept open by the peasants. The 
pace never exceeded two miles an hour. Smaller streams 
were cro'^sed by gullies leading down to fords, the longer 
ones by cart ferries.’* ^ llegarding one of these an interest- 
ing piece of information is given. A great caravan of one 
thousand carts (mahasakatosattho sakatasalmssain) was 
going from the East country to the West countiy. Wher- 
ever it went it consumed swiftly straw, wood, water and 
verdure (tinokattbodakam baritakavannam). Now in that 
caravan uere two caravan-leaders each commanding one- 
half of the carts.' Thinking that wherever we go 
we consume everything — they divided the caravan into two 
equal portions and equipped with food and provendei started 
aeparatety^(Dn. XIII. 23; cj. Jat. I. 98). 

(The trade magnates had “ coi respondents ” in big and 

‘''®y disposed 

of their goods wholesaled A correspon- 
dent and fr.erd of Anatbapindika at the border sent 500 
cart-loads of local waies to barter in the shop of the Savatthi 
meichant. The people were hospitably received, lodged 
and provided wdth money for their needs, — and given goods 


> Rliya DauJa Buddhist Inditi, p 03 

* So tlie unit of 500 iiniler tlie charge of one satlhariiha remains in 
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in exchange A return despatch from Amthapindika 
summarily refused with insults b} the border correspondent 
for uhich however he was paid back in his oi\ n coin during 
the next offer from him (Jat I 377)^ 

Cl he uholeaile dealers distributed the ware* to retail 
dealers on a comiiussion or share of the 
reifl'im*-*** profit The rules of the \rtha'5astra on 

retail sale seem to be ba'?ed on the assump 
tion that the httei did not purchase the goods and sell them 
in better terms to deriie a middleman s profit Tbej were 
rather agents or salesmen of wholesale dealers, possibly 
representing seveial at a time The Arthi'^astra lays down 
‘ Retail dealers selling the merchandise of others at prices 
pre\ ailing at particular localities and times shall hand over 
to the wholesale dealers as much of the sale proceeds and 
piofit as IS realised by them Rules of sealed deposit shall 
ipplj here If owing to distance in time or place there 
occurs any fall in the value of the merchandise, the retail 
dealers shall pay the value and profit at that rate which 
obtained when they received the merchandise ’ 

Vaiyjavitjakara yathade^akahm vikrinanani panyam 
yathajatamulyamudayam ca dahyuh Sesamupanidhina 
ijakhyitam De^akalatipatane v i parihinam sarapradana 
1 alikena arghena maiilyam iidajam ca dahyuh 

This rule does not hold good for servants selling their 
masters wares Such merchants as belong to trade guilds 
or are trustworthy and are not condemned by the king need 
not restore even the value of that merchandise which is lost 
or destrojed owing to its inherent defects or to some unfore 
seen accidents But of such merchandise as is distanced bj 
time or place, they shall restore as much value and profit as 
remains after making allowance for wear and tear of the 
merchandise 

Samvjaaahaiikesu va pratyayil es\ara]avacyesu bbreso 
pampitablu im nastam amastam a . muliaraapi ua dadynli 
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Desakalantaritanam tu pauyanam ksayavyayasuddhamulya- 
mudayam ca dadyub. 'Panyasamavayanarp ca pratyamsam. 
ITI. 12. • ‘ 

Elsewhere it is given that the trader should calculate 
the daily earnings of middlemen and fix that amount' on 
which they are authorised to live ; for whatever income falls 
between sellers and j^urchasers brokerage) is different 
from profit. 

Yannisrstam upajTveyuh tadesam divasasanjfitam 
samkhyaya vanik sthapayet. Kretr-vikretro-rantarapatitam 
adayatanyarn bhavati. TV, 2. 

This is obviously the agent’s commission which is to 
be fixed by the trader to a rate likely to give an enterprising 
middleman ‘quite a decent income. QD 

(Corporate organisation as developed in industries did 
not progress as far in commerce. With 
regard to industries (guild organisation 
was the order of the day, with commerce 
it was an exception, it being generally pursued individ ually 
and independently. Partnership was of course not 
uncommon. Vidura quotes an adage to king Dhrtarastra 
that concerns of wealth should not be pursued alone (Mbh. 
Y. 33. 50). (^wo merchants from Savatthi trade with their 
wares in 500 cart-loads from the East country to the West 
country and come hack to Savatthi with a lucrative profitj) 

Savatthivasino hi kutavanijo ca 'panditavanijo ca dve 
jana pattika hutva paficasakatasatani bhandassa puretva 
pubbantato aparantam vicaramana voharam katva babn- 
labham labhitva Savatthirn paccHgamimsu. 

(They then set down to divide the. returns (Jat. II. 167). 
Similarly two merchants from Benares dispose their wares 
in the country districts in partnership (dve janii ekato 
vanijjarn karonta laddlialabho). They fall to quarrel 
over the share of the proceeds, one claiming share of a 
half on the strength of equal investment in stock-in-trade, 

33— JSfisn 
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another two-third on the score of superior acuraen. The 
iormer wins (I. 404)^ 

CBiit of the seni, grma and pnga there is liardly any 
referencej) -iiin the Karle Gave is recoided a gift by the gama 
of traders (vaniya-gamasa) from Dhenuhrikatri, but (notliing 
is known about its nature or constitution^ 
Trade guilds seem 40 he conceived in 
the rules of Gautama (XI. 20 f ) and in the prognosis of 
the Artba^astra that traders unite to raise prices like modern 
corners and make a profit of cent per cent (VIH 4). (feut 
as has been already seen individual tradesmen entered into 
similar compacts for mutual inteiest from their inherent 
business instinct, and these show at liest an appreciation 
of the community of commercial interests. Instances of 
co-opeiation are not rare. Paities of marineis voyaging 
by the same vessel under a /efthoka may have chartered 
it in concert) (Jnt. II. 128 ; IV. 133 IT ; V. 75 ; VI. 34). 
parties in a caravan were brought together for purposes of 
safety through long forest journeys and accepted the leader- 
ship of the satthavdha for guidance as to halts, wateiing, 
precautions against brigands and beasts, routes, fording, 
etc.^ “ Subordination was not however always ensured 
(Jat. I 108, 368; II. 295 ; 111. 200), and the institution 
does not warrant the inference of any further syndicalism 
among traders^” As regards commercial organisation . 
Mrs. Bhvs Davids* statement stands substantially correct : 
^at there is no instance as wet produced from early 
Buddhis t docum e nts pointing to any corporate oiganis ation 
fbf the nature of a -guild or HaiTsa League. **- Later 
literature gives undisputed evidences of such leagues. 
For example, in the Sukianiti “a samagihapatra or business 
deed is one winch individuals frame aftei combining their 

1 For eramplethe merchants Ja a partj? of 1,000 under the two leaders in Dn 
Will 23. See supra, p 255. 

* Cambridge IIi 8 tor 7 , p 211. 
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shares of capital (svadhainimsa) for some business concern 
(vyavahara) (II. 11. 627 f.). The reason for the somewhat 
later development of commercial combines was probably 
that trade was still a wandering profession while industrial 
organisations depended largely upon settled relations and 
tics of neighbourhood. 

(Trade in the Jatakas is very often speculative. A young 
man picks up and sells a dead mouse and 

speculation. 

by successful dealings works up the 
capital to become rich. The last transaction is in a ship’s 
cargo which he holds and disposes at 200,000 pieces 
(I. 120-122). The outlay being 1,000 the profit is 20,000 
p.c. 100, 200 and 40C p.c. are the profits at which 
caravan masters barter their wares (I. 98 ff., 109 ; IV. 2). 
A boy begins with a humble stock-in-trade, voyages to 
Suvannabhumi with some other merchants in a ship and 
makes enough money to recover his paternal kingdon^ 
(VI. 34). 

indications to the development of commerce may be had 
, from the prevalence of several trade 

practices^ Business deeds or documents 
recording a description of the property purchased and the 
price paid for it were kno^Yn among merchants (Vr. VIII. 
7 ; c/. Suk. m. 378 f.). Big deals were made on credit. 
The specTi\ai\ng young man bought the cargo ot a ship 
on credit giving liis signet ring as security. Sale by 
public auction after notification is witnessed by Strabo 
(XV. i. 50-52)^ and in the Arthasastra (IT. 21). 
Merchants advertised thpir goods by singing their praise 
tlicmselves (vanija viya vacasanthutiya. Com : yatha vanijo 
attano bhandassa vannam eva bhanati, V. 425) or through 
an agent, c.g., the hostess of a travelling tailor (tunnavaya) 

^ Viccent Smith has corrected the readmg to sale after having Uie roval seal 
(Ajcka). 



JGO Botni \M> i cosoMi oi soiimifs iM»n 

ulio on liib bc!ii)f givcb pubhcit) to Ins profu^MotJ m tin 
\jHagc (amin'i Mtlimblngmiin iroccln ti, pi 
irocc«Ji) bO lint iii one eh} 1,000 pieces \\cre earned 
(\I 30G) Political cnsc', Ind their repercussions on 
bu inebs transactions \fttr Uimas exile the business 
of Ajoilh}a sufi'ereil mulcr genera! depression and sliops 
remained do ed for bc\cra) da)s (Itain II 3G f , 

71 11 ) 

The application, jiidgenicnt tk\eriic >> and ‘connexion 
of the successful ‘^hopbceixr (pipanika) arc 
intcresiingl) discus ed (An I lib f 
cf 'Mn II 7 , \ in 1 OoG) He is 
bhrewd (eakkhuin i), knowing his goods (pain; am j unli) 
this article bought for so mucb and old for so inucii, t\ill 
bring in ‘-o niudi iuom\, such and *>ucb profit (idam 
paiu>am evam kitain c\nin \ikl n} iin innip cttakaip mulam 
blmissati ettalo tidajo ti) He is elf\cr Caidhuro), 
•skilful m buaing and ‘^tiling ,,oo(l3 (kui^alo hoti pamaaip 
kctnii ea \ikkctuii ca) He inspire^ confidence Cni«ca) i 
pimpanno), inasmuch as wealth} people seeing his stabihtj 
gi\e him credit Poa e sed of these three cinractcn-ilie , 
a bhopl eeper m no time attains grcatnc'^s and increase of 
wealth (tihi nngcln samaniugato pipaniko in cirass e\a 
mahantattaip \a \epullattam \a pGpunati bhOj^esu) 

Despite the absence of the guijd sjstem, that there w is 
a certain or^amsation in urban busnic^^s 
weSb ^ * IS apparent from the role of the srithi 

The words brc^thin and rat<ilhtfa, u ed 
in the \cdic literatuie would appear from their contents, 
to mean ‘ headman ’ and ‘ bis position of primac} < (Later, 
in Pall literature the 5C///ii comejs the idea of one of the 
upper bourgeoisie, a great merebant or commercial m ignatc 


’ ilaedoBell aud Ke tb I cJ o Jndti 
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wilo sends bis caravan from puhhanta to aparanta oi ships 
bis caigo across tbe higb seas In a more technical sense 
the settln was the head of this trading class, a wealthy and 
popular magnate who, like the rural bhojala and the indus- 
trial ptlhalia, stood in close relation to the king) ^is 
wealth IS computed at the conventional figuie of 80 ciore^ 
(Jat. I 345, 444, 466, 11 331 ; IIL 56, 129, 300, IV 1, 
255 ; V 382). He stocked huge quantities of grain in his 
granaries (I. 467) obviously to dispo'se in scarcity on advan- 
tageous terms. With his big capital he employed small 
craftsmen and benefited by their labour (setthim nissaya 
\asantassa tunnakarassa tunnakammena jivissama, IV. 38) 
The setthi of Kajagaba is competent to pay 200,000 lahl^ 
pauasas medical fee (Mv. Vlll. 16). 

The compound Eajagahabetthi is a pointer to the fact 
that the richest merchant of a town or 
village, the setthi pai exceJIen^t dis- 
charged certain specific functions and had a unique position 
with respect to others In the inscriptions of the Sanchi 
tope the setthi of a village is in several instances mentioned 
without his proper name, while the gahapati appears with 
his name and sometimes village as well ^ (His was a position 
of authority over the fellow traders) ^uung his dedication 
of the Jetavana, Anathapindika, the chief setthi of Savatthi 
was attended by 500 setting 

(^hiough this leader the king maintained his contact 
with the meicantile community. In this 
mereh&nu Capacity of a go-between the scfthi filled 

one of the highest ofSces of state (‘?ettlJi- 
tthma, dat 1 1202.; IH 418, V 382, setthita, Mahavam^o, 
p 09) The gahapaiif one of the seven jewels (ratanam) 
of a king IS explained by Buddhaghosa as setthi- gahapati 


neadei ot mcicbasts 


■* The seig i, who appears wjtb Ijis oati e sod place in the Earle Care In , i 
ordioar; roerchant, cot tbe chief jtfll t 
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This oflicial IS often seen uaitmg upon tlie king (rajupittliV 
nam gato, III 19 , rajupatthanam katva, IV G3) His 
lehtion IS bometimes informal and personal A King 
desirous of renouncing the uorld is supplicated by bis 
parents, wife, children, the commander-m-chief, the seff/ii, 
lud the people The sett hi offers him bis accumulated 
fortune and requests him to Btay){V 185) 

The rich business lord probablj led the co operatixc 
efforts of merchants m his town and was 
'ery popular with his communit} Pre- 
sumably this popularity and influence 
With his communit} and with the people at large was the 
reason for his selection into king s serMce The setthi of 
P ijagaha does good serv ice both to the king and to the 
merchants community (ayam kho setthigahapati bahiipakaro 
lanho c eva negaraassa ca, Mv A HI IG) A setthi m 
office IS hououied both bj the king and by citizens and 
countryfolk alike (rajapiijito nagarajahapadapujito, V 382) 
When the princes and queens fell victim to a king’s furore 
the citizens uttered not a word , but when the sctthis 
were ‘seized for execution, the whole city was troubled arTd 
the people went with their relatives and begged for mercy 
(VI 135) 

The setthi tbeiefore was not a civil official in the sense 
the scjiapafi or the amatya was {As an 
^ intermediary, he wa® half an official and 
half a popular figure^) an official he 
was selected by the king on the basi*! of his wealth and 
influence (Jat I 120-22) ) (^ut as the son generally 
succeeded to his father’s trade (II G4, 236 , setth inusetthl- 
nam kulanam putta, Mv 19 1 ) and inherited his wealth 
and influence, the office of the setthi nominally selective, 
tended to be heieditary^ ^he sixth descendant of a setthi 
is found continuing m the post of his forefathers (Jat Y 
384) Theie is little to distinguish between social rank 
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and civil office iu this respect.^ The two were co-existent 
and a sefthi fallen in social position was little likely to 
continue in the king’s grace ; nor w’Oiild the king make an 
alternative selection when the son of the retired official was 
fit to take the mantle) 

The specific functions of the sctthi ns a civil official.is 
nowhere clearly defined. A king by iiis 
^ AdoiimstraiivefuDc. (|ecrce makcs a gift of the East market 
town to a merchant (pacinayavaraajjhaka 
gamam rrijabhogcna bhufijri’ti) and makes the otlier thousand 
merchants his subordinate (sesasetthino class’ eva upatthnkfi 
hontu, VI. 344). There is hardly any authority to render 
setthi as * treasurer ’ “ for which the Pali word is hhaiidCt- 
gCirilia. ^e may have assisted the king in framing his 
financial policy and advised him on the methods and lates 
of assessment on, big business. He carried the king’s 
orders to his fellow merchants and presumably was respons- 
ible for their execution. As emoluments for his services, 
the tolls, taxes and customs dues of a particular business 
area might be assigned to him. Sometimes he was assisted 
by a second (an u setthi, dat. V. 384 ; Mv. I. 9. 1) from his 
own class. He had little to do with the king’s treasuiy^ 
With the growing industrial and conimetcial life of the 
. , town, the setthi rose into power and 

Municipal power. ^ • * 

prominence and came to play a new role. 
As leader of the most important urban class and as a civil 
official of the highest rank he was the hot favourite to be 
ent rusted with municip al administration, — to he promoted 
to the visaya-councii or even to the position of Lord Mayor. 
The Basarh seals and the Damodarpur and Paharbpiir 
Inscriptions throw sidelights into the civic functions of 

* C/, ....it would seem that the rank of seU/ij was hereditary, and tins is 

coofirioed by the later literature, but this applies to the social rank only, and not 
to the ofiSce ’* Rhya Davids • Texts, 1, p 102, 

* In the trsDsbtion of the Jatakas under Cowell’s editorship 
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the sHthi This is nothing strange for the head of a class 
who, like the upper bourgeoisie of the natioinl democratic 
age 111 Europe, were at the forefront of e\ery liberal 
Dio\ement and set the example of unstinted charity ^he 
hoarded crores of An ithapiiidika, emptied for the alleviition 
of the miseries of the poor and for tlie propitiation of the 
Samgln, the great caitya ca\e at Karle and similar costly 
gifts at Kanheri, Mathuia and Sanchi give a glimpse into 
the meain and ways by nlnclj the} attained to then 
phenomenal po\^er and popiilantj 



CHAPTEB II 
pRicc AND Market 


Free bargain • haggling Fries quotations Ca«totnary rates aliiJ indeterminate 
price Price-fi'cing The coart valuer Price regulation Statute fixed price* Cor 
nsnng and inflation of price Proportion between big and small trade 
Standard of living 


C “ Aad because they first bargain and afterwards come to 
terras (the priest and the Ling over the soma juice m terms 
of cow-piyment) theiefore, about any and everytlhng that 
IS for sale here, people first bargain and afterwards come 
to terms (Sat. Br III in. 3. 1-4.) 

This practice of a free bargain ” unregulated by law 
and custom was widely prevalent up to 
^haggimg'^ the beginning of the 6th century B.C. 

Prices were determined mostly by haggling, 
sometimes climbing up from a single kahaiiana to 100 
or 1,''00 (Jat III 126 f ) *5 The act of exchange between 

producer or dealer, and consumer was, both before and dunng 
the Jataka age, a ‘ free ’ b irgam, a transaction unregulated by 
any system of statute-fixed prices. Supply, limited by slow 
transport and individualistic production, but left free and 
stimulated, under the latter system, to efforts after excel- 
lence on the one hand and to tricks of adulteration on the 

other, sought to equate with a demand which was 

no doubt largely compact of customary usage and relatively 
unaffected by the swifter fluctuations termed fashion.*’ ’3 
The statement may be best examined m the light of 
Pr».,..ui.on. available price quotations which 

may he arranged into the following 

schedule : 


1 Mrs Rbys Davids ■ J R A 8 , 1901, p 875 

31— 13G5B 
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coMMODirr 

PLACE 

PRICE 

REFERENCE 

Animals 




Slave — male or female 


100 /fll Spann 

Batena kitadaaa Jat. I 
satakrtadast III 
343 

Slave— king a eon 


1 000 gold mil 1 

fl VI &17 

A eerviceable ass 

Mith la 

8 fabapann 

VI 313 

Own— 1 pair 

Benares 

21 

n 30 j 

An average horse 


1 000 

II 30C 

A thorongl bred foal 


G 000 

11 

A team of chariot 
horses 

M thila 

90 000 

M 401 

A Dice plump dog 


1 

+ a cloak 

II 217 

A dead mouse 


1 lalant 

I 120 

Eatab ES 




Meat for a chameleon 

M th U 

1 bcilani- 
i mdjnln 

VJ 34C 

A fish 


7 tnnraf a 

11 i‘*i 

A jar ol Bpir ts 

Ben area 

1 kol npnna 

I 350 

Ghee or o 1 — a am all 
mod cum 

Savatthi 

1 

Vin TV 248 4 

D nner d sh for royal 
horse 

Bensres 

100 000 

I 

Royal dinner dish 


lOOOOO 

n 319 

Clothtno 




Nun 8 cloak— >1 

Savstth 

16 lal apana 

Vin IV 

A robe for a court lady 


1000 

II 24 

A 8 VI robe 


1 000 

1\ 401 

A robe of Kasi musi o 

Vedeba 

100 000 

Satasahassaggbahikam 
kaa kavattba n III 

H VI 403 450 

Shoes or sand ala — each "^ava tin 

•pair accord ag to qnal ty 

100 1 000 

TV 16 

Jewelled hona ngs of a 
royal elephant 


^000 000 

M 488 

Tailoring repa ra 

a day a earn ngs n a 
village 

Benares 

1 000 

M sra 
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COMMODITT 

PLACE 

PRICE 

reference 

Orwments 




An ornitmeni; of a 

Saratlhi 

100 000 /uftapanu 

ni 435 

s Wife 

Gold necklace fitted 

Sist 

100 000 

VL 4S0 I aio 

with Bsndsiwood 

Gold wreath of a 


J,000 M 

Fab 1 ass gghanikaip 

tetth\'a Wife 


kaucanamalaoiiTI 373 

Misceluneous 




Sandal perfume (qiian 


100 000 \ahoi ana 

Salas ahaaaagghanikani 

titj?) 



candaaasarsip, fl 

373 

Garland, perfume and 

Benares 

J masala + 

ni 446 

apmts for day 

labonrera 


} mdjaAa 


A bun lie of grass 

Benares 

1 irtasaAa 

III 130 

Merit ol a pious act 

S^Tstth] 

200 500 IflJiapana 

I 422, 

Hoo*e and Field 




A play hall for 1 000 

Mithila 

1,000 / af apana 

VI 333 

boya worked by 
voluntary labour 




A monastic cell 


500 

padcasatam vibaram, 

'^\ field (ni'aauretnant?) 

Vasik 

4 000 

Mn 62 

Naaik Care In 

Joorket and Teansit 




Hire of carnage par 

Beoarea 

0 

I 121 

hour 

Fording ol 600 carta 

Benarea 

Jl,000 

1 105 

hiring a bull 



Fee for a forest con 

, 

1 000 

11 335. V 22,471 

y Toy 

“-^rerry toll for 




1 empty cart 

Brahmarsi 

1 

Mann VIII 401 

1 man's load 

IXuru 

i 


1 animal and 

Faficala 



1 woman 

Mataya, 

i 


1 man without load 

Sniascnal 

i 


Fees, Pensions and SAUniFS 



Teacher a honorarium 

Taxtia 

1,000 Jtal opana 

I 205, II 47, 278 

(f''r a whole coorae) 


IV 38 V 328 

’ 


Imnha 

(inauScient) 

IV 224 

Actors —to tour a whole Benares 

1 000 Aoftapana 

III 61, 

country 



Doctor a— for curing 

Saketa 

16,000 „ 

Vin I 273 

sefffii a Wife 


+ ‘^slaves, a 




carnage and 
horses 
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COMMODITY 

PLACE 

PRICE 

RErERENCR 

poctot*8 — for curing a 

Rijagshs 

20,000 AaJiop<i><“ 

Mv 

j,epht 

Court Taluer a for 

Bbsrti 

s 

IV 1S8 

each testing 

kseebs 

(tneufScieatl 

in 435.6) f, 17! 
IV 218 f 

Chief Courlesatj s— 

1 night 

Benares 

1,000/fl/iapann 


Vesali 

60 , 

Slv MU 1 

» « 

Rijsgaha 

100 , 

jfv viri 3 

Chief Courtesan a 


1,000 , 

Arth II 27 

salary 

Snake charmer’s wind 


1 OOO „ 

1\ 458 

fall— 1 Jay 

Hire of sn assassin 


1000 M 

V 126 

Archer — capable of ex 

Benares 

100,000 „ 

II 87 

hibition abooting — 

1 year 

,, ,, 1 fortnight 


(271 AaJiopano 
daily, too high) 
1,000 A oil 07105 a 

I 3a7 


(67 Ks daily, 
nortnsl) 



„ , 1 day 


1,000 1 ahapona 

V 128 


(too high) 

III 6<Jo 

Tracker of footsteps 

Benares 

1,000 foAopano 

A coolie — 1 day 


1— J wajoJit 

111 326 

Pension for courtiers 

Anga 

100 Ao/ioponn 

Mn 04 

and Brahniaijaa— 


600 „ 


1 day 


1.000 


Salary of royal 0£6 


48,000 „ 

Arlh V 3 

cers Grades— 


21,000 , 


1 year or month 


12 000 „ 




8,000 „ 




i 000 




2.000 „ 

1.000 

600 60 „ 


Spies grades— 


1.0C0 250 


Messenger — for 1 yo 


30 


jana 




Messenger for 1 yO) 


20 „ 


shore 10 up to ITO 





Svipenntend«Tit cl lO.CsOO Mbb 111 67 6 

Gtobles 

A few customary rates are quite appaient, e g,, 100 lalia- 
panes for a slave, 100, COO for a gold neck 
lodettrmiDatc price lacB OT costly jencllerj , 1,000 foi a hall, 
for a course of learniug or for a visittothe 
chief courtesan, 67 coppers a daj for a skilful archei is 
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quite fair but tlie figures of 274 or 1,000 aie pretty liigb 
to excite the jealousy of other officers. Similarly 8 coppers 
for each valuation is contemptuously refused as a ‘ harber^s 
gift' by a price expert. But except for a few items like 
these it is hazardous to theorise on the basis of the Pali 
canonical data. (Figures are often hyperbolic and wreck- 
lessly exaggerateJL Fancy prices are quoted for articles of 
loyal consumption irrespective of their real valuation^ CThe 
price for a horse or mare may range from 1 lahdpana to 
100,000.) A pair of shoes presented to Buddha may worth 
double the cost of building a vihara and while sandal- 
perfume may sell at the rate of 100,000, a pair of water- 
carriers may plan their merry-making with garland, perfume 
and spirits with a purse of 1/16 of a kahdpana, (Prices varied 
not only in localities and with the ingress and egress of the 
commodity. It depended to a great extent on the fancy of 
the customer and on the need and bargaining capacity of the 
parties) 

(But better business principles than unrestricted bargaiii- 
Fued price beginning to dawn. For 

certain commodities and in certain quarters 
the advantages of a fixed price were growingly realised. 
When two merchants weie hound for the same destination 
with their caravan, it was for the foolish merchant to gloat 
over ^ fixing his own price' and anticipate his competitor. 
The wise Bodhisatta chose to go after him thinking 
haggling over prices is killing work ; whereas I following 
later shall sell my wares at the price already fixed 'J) (aggha- 
tthapanam nama manussanam jivita \oropanasadisam, aham 
pacchato gantva etehi thapitagghen’eva bhandam vikki- 
nissami, Jat. I. 98). 

(^he beginning of price fixation is in the institution of 
court-valuer (agghakaraka. agghri- 
pauika, Com. Therag. 20, 393 £f. ; Jat. I. 

124). He settled the price of goods ordered for the palace. 
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He stoodlbetween the dilemma of offending the king with 
too high a rate and of driving away the tenders by excessive 
cheapening In making an estimate he had to considei 
the fancy and liberality of his master His decision was 
liable to revision by the king (H 31) and be himself was 
not immune from bribes and baits (I 124 126) In spite of 
these drawbacks the system conduced to set up certain 
standaid rates^ The office of the court valuer was also 
gradually transformed into that of a price expert or into a 
ministry oi board of puce control for the whole market 
The municipal bodies of the Maury as regulated prices 
(Str XV 1 60) In the Arthasistra it is ordained that 
the price expert shall, on consideration of outlay, quantity 
manufactured, amount of toll, interest on outlay, hire and 
other expenses, fix the puce of merchandise with due regard 
to its having been manufactuied long ago or imported from 
a distant country 

Desakdlantantan im tu panyanam piaksepam panyanis 
pattim sulkam v rddhimavakrayam vyayanany imsca sam- 
libyiya stbipajet argham argbavit, IV 2 

tStatute-fixed prices appeal fiist in Manu and in the 
Artha'^astra According to the Artha 
sastra a profit of 5 per cent over and 
abov e the fixed price of local commodities 
and of 10 per cent on foicign produce will be fixed 
Merchants who laise the price or realise piofit even 
to the extent of ^ pana more than the above in the 
sale or purchase of commodities shall be fined 5 panas in 
case of realising 100 to 200 panes (tatah paramargham 
vaidhayatam kraye vikraye va bhavayatani pana^ate pauca 
paniddisato dandali, IV 2) In Manu, the king is to 
‘settle prices publicly with the merchants every fifth or 
fourteenth day, fixing “ the rates for the purchase and 
'^alc of all marketable goods ’ after consideration of their 
c\pen‘5es of production (VHI 401 f ) 
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With growing commercialisation new economic factors 
arose to set the legal price at nought, 
^^^coraering an^ infla- ^gjjinst the big business anfl inonopoly 
concerns the royal statute was of little 
avail. It is confessed in the Arthasastra that traders unite 
in causing rise and fall in the value of articles, and live 
by making profits cent per cent in panas or laanhlias ** 
(vaidehakastu sambhuya panyanam utkarsopakarsam 
kurvanah pane pana'^ntam knmbhe kumbliasatara it}rijrvanti, 
VIII. 4). To meet this evil, merchants w’ho conspire 
either to prevent tlie sale of merchandise or to sell or 
purchase commodities at higher prices shall be fined 1,000 
pourts” (vaidehnkanarn va sambhuya panyara avaruddha- 
tam anarghena vikrlnatam krinatam va sahasram dandali, 
2). Yrijilavallcya also imposes the highest amercement 
for traders combining to maintain price to the 
prejudice of labour and artisans, although knowing the 
rise or fall of prices ’ * or “ to obstruct the sale of a com- 
modity by demanding a wrong price, or for sclhngit” 
(II. 249 f.). Visnu ordains the same punishments for a 
company of merchants who prevent the sale of a commodity 
by selling it under its price^ and for those of a company 
who sell an article for more than its worth (V. 125 f,). The 
sale or purchase should be conducted at the price which 
is fixed by the king, the surplus made therefrom is under- 
stood to be the legal profit of traders.” 3 

That these well-meaning efforts of the state were lost 
upon the designing merchants is further pioved by the 
fact that the state itself fell in line with the same tactics. 
As owner and controller of vast state manufactures, the 
king was to corner the goods and raise prices by artificial 
means to- increase the profit. “That merchandise which 
is widelj distributed shall be centralised and the 
price enhanced. When the enhanced rate becomes popular, 
another rate shall be declared.” 
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Yacca panyam pracuram syat tadekikrtyargbam 
aropayet Prapte’rghe va’rghintaram karayet, II, 16 
The state is also to take freely the ad\antage of the rise 
m prices of its merchandise due to bidding among buyers 
(krayasamgharse, 11 6) 

^Thus the state in the conception of the Artha^astra 
plays well the part of the scheming cartel The transition 
from free bargain to cornering and price inflation accom- 
panied the growth of large industries and 

BJg and small trade ^ ” 

business m the commercial cities, which 
kept customers at their mercy * And since the old law still 
prevailed that a price once fixed holds good, fair or unfair, 
that a tiansaction cannot be revoked (Rv IV 2‘>. 9),^ it 
weighed more heavily on the customer than on the seller 
The saving grace of the system was that it bears no com- 
parison with the modern American parallel in the sphere 
of its mfiuence. Almost the whole of rural areas and 
a large part of urban business were outside the sinister bold 
of monopolists Small trade still controlled a big share 
of the country’s business and they m turn were freely 
exploited by the customers as well as by the big 
bu8inessmen> 

In a free market dominated to a great extent by the 
„ , , ,, ‘fish-ethics’ and with the fragmentary 

standard of Imng « “ j 

and biased data as presented,, it is 
impossible to estimate the cost of living of any class of 
people with regard to a particular time and place with 
any approximation to accuracy "We have no price figures for 
the basic commodities of consumption, none for the staples 
like wheat, barley or rice Prices were always and every- 
where fluctuating and to make the confusion worse 

t A very early evidence ot how fodder grass » cornered by a speculator » in 
Jatalca.I 131 

* Cf the transact on of the Jetavana Later legists qoalify this rule Vr XVIIT 
6.NSrlX2f 
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confounded the coins, viz.^ the patw or the karsapam^ the 
masa or the masaka varied in their exchange value from 
place to place. Only the names of metallic tokens are 
found to be universal ; their ratios are not uniform, their 
metallic contents differ and hence their purchasing power 
even for the same actual price. We may only just compare 
without dogmatising the status of a water-carrier who 
plans his festive mirth with 1 masaka or a grass-cutter who 
sells his bundle for the same price with the weaver of 
Ka^I whose fabric sells with the hing at a fancy price if 
not exactly at the round number 100,000 kahapanas. 


85—1 
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The Metric Si stems Disorder in jMabket 

Flo dity of weights and measures Standard weights Linear meaaurea Square 
measures Pluctuation between places and times 

Disfacnesl drahn s False scsles cons ami measures State as so eictnpJsr 
The malpractkes and fines Adulterati n The aimster buyer From chaos to 
order 


Por commodities sold by weight and measurement, price 
was a still more indeterminate factor For like coins, 
weights and measures varied in their standards and ratios 
from place to placc^ 

^References are very common in Pali and Sanskrit 
^ . , literature and inscriptions to standard 

Standard weights * 

weights like pala, drona, adhaka, pTastha, 
kharif etc , in the measurement of foodcrops and other 
eatablesj^ A few tables are available gmng their metric 
relations 


4 

magadbakapaltba 

kosalspattb 1 4 kud mba 

= l piaetba 

4 

koaaUpattha 

'"I S-lhakr 4 praalha 

“1 64baka 

4 

tlbalu 

»1 doua 4 i(}baka 

=1 dropa 

4 

dojja 

'’I mlnikS 16 dro^a 


4 

mftnikfi- 

»1 kh5n 




20 dro^a 

=I kooobfaa 



10 kutnbha 

= 1 nba 


"■PaTamaUhajdikJ on Sut , p 123 
-Blr»ttappik«i nl on So I I$q 


-'irthi^Sitrt, II W 
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Table II 


10 guflja 

=»1 nifisa 

10 inl$a or 6 gobja 

snTBipam&ia 

10 zn3;a 

=1 karsa 

16 soTarparpasa 

«I auvarna or Lar^a 

10 karsa 

=1 padSrdba 

4 kar;a 

pala 

10 padardba 

»1 prastba 

88 gaurtaar^apa 

dharapa 

5 prastba 

=1 adbska 

20 tspdula 

= 1 lajradbarapa 

20 armapa 

=“1 kbanka 





—Artbalaitra, II 10 

8 rati 

tnS;! 



10 m&ia 

■»1 sn^arpa 




-Sciranlti,!! 775 78 


Buddhaghosa’s table corresponds very fairly with that of 
tbe Artba^astra. In the Mababharata, the prostba is a small 
measure ol barley made up of 4 Uilavas {XlY. 89 32). Tbe 
small prastlia of Magadha may well be equated with the 
Kudiimha or Jculava and the khan with the van The table 
of the Sukraniti differs conspicuously, 1 adhaka being 
equal to 5 prasffms instead of 4, and 1 khan equal to 160 
^dhakas instead of 64 But then tbe Sukraniti is a much 
later work and it itself admits that “ these measures differ 
with countries.” 

The second table of the Arthasastra, collated with the 
Smrtis (Manu, YIH 134-37 ; Yis TV. 7-10)^ stands as 

5 gDQia kfs^ala, lati or gaiira^rfapa= 2 l m&sa 
16 [bilia =1 karfa^ 

4 kar$a =1 pala 

Now 1 guil/a seed or rail weighs about 1 76 grains 
, 1 p8la=sl 76 X 320 grains or 660 grains 

^ According to tbe ArthaSastra 88 ga«rarar{opa j instead of 80 make the weight 
of A dharana, le, one korju Tbe margin may be eaplsined by ibe fact that 
according to tbe Artbalastra, t ? • in tbe place of its Composition, tbe weight of the 
white mnstard seed wai shgbtly below that of a guftja seed 
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The ratio between the pala and any of the standards m 
Table I is nowhere given except for a somewhat confusing 
statement in the Artha^astra that 

200 pala8=l drona of royal does fayamanam) 

And 187i palaa-l dro^a of royal aalea (vyavshankam) 

If the vijavahdnka drona is the standard drona of Table I, 
then the /lyamdna drona in which the royal incomes are 
measured is appreciated by 6 4 per cent Conversely if the 
ayamana is the real drona then the measure used for 
disposal of king’s merchandise is depreciated by G 25 
per cent Thus 

1 drona ay8m3na’=‘200palaa=*660 x 200 grs =16 Iba 
1 droga vyaTahanta=187J palas=5S0x 187 5 grs =15 ibg 

If the Artha^astra clue is accepted, 1 drona equates 
roughly either with 8 srs oi with srs The shot is not 
very wide of the mark since during Rama’s prosperous 
reign cows are said to be yielding 1 drona of milk each 
(dronadugha, Mbh XII, 29 58) and 8 sit. is an extra- 
ordinarily high hut by no means impossible yield for a good 
cow 1 adhaka on this assumption is about 2 srs and 1 
prastha, ^ a seer The proportion between the adhaka and 
the prastha does not discord with that in a Mathura 
inscription of Huviska’s time where an endowment is made 
to provide the destitute with a daily allowance of 3 adhaka^ 
of groat (saktu), 1 prastha of salt, 1 prostha of sakii (?) and 
S ghataka and 5 mallaka of green vegetables (haritakalapaka) 
The pioporttOD between salt and groat woiks out at 
somewhat less than 1 12, allowing a portion of salt for the 
vegetables ^ 


> Bueh oimpulaliot. with metric unta lo raise the margin of king a profit u 
freely acknowledged in the ArthaS^etca 

» Cf the Mn^iJeSwati Inscription of Udayaaena in Shahabad d atr ct of the early 
7th century where h recorded a grant of 2 vrasthas of nee and 1 pa fo of oUo the 
god Ma94a1e«wara On our computation, Baaomiog 200 pafa*l drona 2praaffca=25 
pc?a and the ratio between oil and nee lel 25 which .s quite satisfactory Butthe 
oil may alio have been meant for jlluimnation. 
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The surmise may therefore be hazarded that the 
following weight standards, more or less uniformly, prevailed 
in the Ganges valley in the centuries near about the 
Christian era 


Table I 

4 kudotDba or kulara or magadbaprastha {=»l/8 sr ) = 1 prastha (“l/a ar ) 

4 prastha =1 adhaka (=2 srs ) 

4 adhtka =1 diona (’=8 sis ) 

16 dropa =1 kbari or van (=128 ars ) 

The smaller units^ on the basis of the Sastra data may 
be compiled into 


Table II 

6 guflja, kfSQalat rati or ganrasar^apa (=1 "5 grs ) = 1 mass (8 75 gca 1 
16 masa =1 lcar?a tl40gra) 

4 karsa . =1 pals (560 grs ) 

12 5pala ... =1 prastha (I ib } 

None of these agree with their corresponding names in 
the Sukraniti. But Sukra saves us by saying that not only 
these measures differ with countries but even their ratios 
vary for particular commodities For example, in the case 
of an elephant’s value 5 tnasrt quite in agreement 

with our Table If Seveial other weights aie cursorily 
referred to in the Pali works and m the inscriptions, e g , 
the ammana (Jat V 297 , Mv IV 1 19 , Mil 102)/ 
acchera (Jat V. 385)/ pasafa (Mv VIH 11),° iiafifca 
(Sn, I 81), ghataka andi wahaka in the Mathura Inscription 
With the present state of our knowledge these names remain 
elusive to us. 


* Am«na ol BiiS'iktjt 

* Cf Mtnthi ‘ sccherft ’ * **} seer 

* «2 paid accordtog to S&osknt lexicogrtpbers. 
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Bislionest dcaliogs ran rampant in the market and false 
scales, f'il‘5e weights and false measures were the most 
convenient methods The glonous days 
F*»sf-ctiei, coins are worth j earning for when merchants 
“ ** did not sell articles with false weights and 

meisures (Kiitamanaih, Mbh I 01 22), a practice 

cliaiactenstic of the damned Kali age (HI 187 53 ; XII. 
228 70) Tulahlta and mCimlfita are in the list of dis- 
approved gifts (Mil 279; cf Vis 15) LTotama 

abstains from cheating with tula, liamsa and mana i e , 
wilh scales, coins and measures (Dn I i 10 ; An IT 209, 
V 205 f ; 8n V 474 ) In a more comprehensive list, the 
giikraniti enumerates, — “ Peceit hy means of false weights 
and measures, false and counterfeit coins, unscientific 
medicinal extracts and other preparations, passing off of 
base metals for genuine and high class things and food 
adulteration, all these channels of dishonest transactions are 
to be checked ’* (I 590-92) 

According to the Aitha^astra the state itself is to derive 
some piofit by using different weights and measures from 
those current in the market, i e,, higher 
bnsfneM™’ purcbases and levies and 

lower ones for sales of royal merchandise. 
But the same work, while setting up a bad example in the 
state, enters into long philippics against the subjects and 
prescribes a fine of 200 pana for those who cause to a 


merchant or purchaser the loss of even f of a pana by 
Buhbtitutmg with tricks of hand (hastadosenacaratah), false 
weights and measures or other kinds of inferior ai tides (tiila- 
manantarara arghavarnantaram va dharakasya mapakasya 
va) ^'he class of merchants who lead in these underhand 
methods are the goldsmiths adopting false balances (tula- 
visama), removal (apasarana), dropping (visravana), folding 
fpetaka)and confounding (p,nka) with several ingenious 
tricks described in detail under each head (IT. 14 ). Another 
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pr.ictice was to piss bad ai tides as good ones “The sale 
or mortgage of artides sudi as timbei, non, jewels, robeb, 
skins, eai then waie, thread^*, fibrous garments fvalLa), woollen 
clothes (romamayam) as superioi though they aie ically 
inferior (jatamityajatam) shall be punished with a fine eight 
times the value of the article” {tbid , Yaj. II 245f.), “The 
5ilu 01 moitgage of infeiior as superior commodities (sara- 
bhindam itya'^iiabhandam), ai ticks of some othei locality 
.is produce ol a particulai locality (tajj.itam ityatajjatam), 
adulteiated things fr.idhayuUam), deceitful mixtuies 
(upadhiyuktam), dexterously substituted articles to those 
just sold (samutparivartitam) shall be punished with a fine 
of 54 pana and shall make good the loss ’ “Tliosc who 
conspire tolowei the quality of works of artisans, or to 
obstruct their sale oi puichase shall be fined 1,000 pam 
(K irusilpin.im karmagunapakarsam Lijivam vikrayam krajo- 
pidh.inam v.i sambbuya samutthapayatam sahasram 
dandah) “ Adulteration of grams, oils, alkalis, salts, 
scents, and medicmal articles ivith similar artides of no 
quality (dhlnya'Sneha-ksara-Iavana-gindha-bhaisajya-dravya- 
nara samavarnapadhane) is fined with 12 panes ” 

Adulteration was veiy common m business dealings 
\ajnavalkya repeats (IT 244) the injunction of the Artha- 
AdaUeration ^a'?tra and Vjhaspati Jays down “ A 
raeichant who conceals the blemish of an 
article which he is selling, or mixes bad and good articles 
together, or sells (old artides) after repairing them, shall be 
compelled to give the double quantity (to the purchaser) and 
pay a fine equal (in amount) to the value of the article ” 
(XXII 7, 1^). Mann censures adulteiation of grain (XI 
50) In the Jatakas it is a current malpractice (I 220) and 


' The worst offence n business tronsaclions is to cojobine into s conspiracy lo 
driTe away from the ma Icet a competitor by ttatatc iwparagemeot of hit ptodntc or I y 
block ng hia asles and purchases Com 
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tliOiL ^^l)0 mixed good giam uitb clnff and 'lold it to a bu}or 
aie pic'iented as Tantalus m bell 

Ye guddbadbaufiam palapena lIll'^sam 
asuddbaUammi kajino dadanti HtJ 

Sometime'S tbe haggling bujcr& beat the seller in a 
sinister bargain in tbe market place, and 
ibe disbooen cus hookcd like fisbcs 111 purgatorj in 

consequence of their misdeed 

\c keci saiith inagat i mauussa 

aggbena agglnm kajam Iiapajanli 

kutena kutain dbanalobbabetu 

cannam vancaram vadbaya 11 1 

Com — aggbena aggh inti, tarn tarn aggam laiicam gabet\.i 
battbiass idinain \a jataruparajatadinam va tesam lesani 
saviunanakanam avinnanak mam aggbain b ipcnti itaram 
pannasam tehi saddbiin \ ibhajitva ganlianti 

Thus not onlj tbe buyer and tbe seller but sometimes also 
the middleman or the price expert has bis share of tbe 
spoils m a market dominated by unscrupulous pursuit of 
wealth 

There could not be an} clearei proof of straying into 
unfair business than tbe heavy fines imposed b} statesmen 
and law-givers and tbe damnation of Kali 
toortef perdition held out before tbe 

public b} those ubo stood for ethical 
values even in the pui suits of gain It is because of this 
widespread anarchy that j\lanu has to confess that pursuits 
of trafficking and usur} are by themselves a mixture of truth 
and falsehood (sat}'mrta, r\ G) Traces of order were 
however emeiging beie and there Ever} market bad its 
atandiid weights and measures as evident from tbe curient 
lists of names, though the} fluctuated from place to place 
mil time to time introducing an element of chao^ iii 
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miGT-jampada coixiirierce. The Artha&aslra conceives of 
a Superintendent of Commerce (panyndiiyaksa) to supervise 
weights and measures and prevent deception with false 
weights and scales (II. li). Of the Alauiya Empire little 
is known about the function of ** the great oflScers of state” 
who “have charge of the market”; but about the fourth 
body of the municipality of Patalipvitra it is definitely said 
that it superintended tiadcaud commerce, its members having 
chaige of weights and measiues (Str. XV. i, 50). 



CHAPTER 1 \ 


0VIRL\^D TRVt)l \ND JraDD RoUITS 

Inland Irak He fi\e road Rjsten s (1) Korth south Piati tbana '^rjvasli 
Aiiillaij routes U^;ay ni Bbf^uka clia raj,ata (2) Southwest soxilheast Bhrg i 
Laoclia LausSmbi Titnraljpti (3) East west Patsl putra P»taia 4) East north 
weal Cau pi Pu'^lialavati l5) Southwest northwest Bbrguhacchi Posl ala-vati 
Central Asiatic routes Insecurity 

Itoad making and maintenance Transit Hi \er routes Dangers of overlanl 
trade lojice, — ciiii and m rcinary Difiic ilties of caracan ouroey ^f>e niotne 
force of gam 

riie serai- in a roll ical business conditions did not stand 
, , , . , in the way of inter-state commerce The 

later jurit/fiaia trade 

self-sufficiency and isolation of gamas and 
jana^iadub ^^ere biokeu by active trade and long highways 
of commerce intersecting between them The specialisation 
and localisation of paiticiilar industries in particular ^anapodns 
weie sullicient aige for exchange of their products stimulated 
by a free market in which profit to the tune of ^00 pei cent 
was not an une\pcctec! hit Long lines of caravan plied 
along the cioss-countiy roids linking into a common market 
the horse of Sind, the wool of the Himnla^as, the muslin 
of the East and the pearl of the South 
^hc main overland routes lesolvc into five sj stems, 
The road sysiems linking the middle Ganges valley fa) with 
the upper Godavaii \alle> and the south- 
western coast, (h) witli the lower Ganges valley and the 
cistern coast, (c) with the Sindhu and the Indus delta, (d) 
with the Indus valley and Oandhara, (e) hnkingthesoulli- 
nestern coast with Land In ra Each of these sj stems liad 
e\tcn^ions to distant foreign countries to the cast and to 
the west, the first and second b> sei, the third and fomth b> 
land, the iifili 1>J land on one bide and b) sea on the other 



OVKIIUND TRADF, AND TKADK KOUTFS 


CTlie ccnlrnl route of tlic fir?t system is \\lint was foilow- 
ed by I be pupils of Bavnri accurately <les- 
cribed in tljc Suttnnipatn,“i.f., from 
Patitthrma of A|aka (o Malnssati, Ujjcnl, 
Gonaddlia, Yedisii, Vanasabbayn, Tvosambi, Siiketa, Savattlii, 
Setavya and Kapilavattliu. Southward from Kapilavattbu 
and within the middle Ganges valley this route was extended 
to Kusinara, Mandira, Pava the city of wealth, Vesali of 
Magadha and to the beautiful Pock Temple tPasanilvU 
Cctya), the destination of llic party (Vv. lOll-lU). It 
went farther south to P'ltaligania (later Paraliputta), Xfdanda 
Rajagaba and probably Gaya. During bis last minister-* 
ing tour from Rajagaha to luisinarfi, Rudd ha crossed the 
Ganges at Pataligama and made eleven lia! lings besides that 
at Vcsfili, at pfTmas and nafjnrns (Dn. If. suttanta XVI. 
81 IT). Paris of this high-road arc noticed elsewhere, r.f/., 
that (addhunamagga) from Kusinarfi to Pava (.lat. VJ. 10 ; 
Dn. XVI. iv. 2G) and that between Sakola and Suvattlu 
(Mv. I. GO.l) traversed by king Pnsenadi of Kosala in relays 
of seven carriages (Mn. 23 ; Sn. IV. G73). Probably the 
^ great road'construction between Ayodliya (Saketa) and the 
Ganges en route the D.indaka forest described in the Pama- 
yana (IT. 80) covered part of Ibis trunk road. 

TJiernain route had its branches andoff-slioots, Thoif.wla 
Ancillary roates • country located in tlie iiortli of Avanti at 
l^ii®^j“‘’Ci)rguiacci]a. tile foot of tlic Vindliyns had its connect- 
ing roads witli Kosala and Vidarbha 
' (Arbh. III. Gl. 21-2.3) and uith Cedi’ (Gl. I3I) along 
wliicli caravons are found plying. The first mnst have 
converged with the great Ujjayini-Ayodhya road and the 
other two were possibly linked witli this through TTjjayinl. 
But tlie foremost ancillary routes of tiie Pratisthann-gravasii 


' Loraled by Pargiter en the bank of the Juitina, south-east from the Chtmbal 
toward# Karwi. Its capital ?ulttim»tl is identified aomewhere near Banda. ' 
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system were those connecting its northern anti southern 
portions to tlie great western seaport of Bharukaecha. 
According to the PenpUis much cotton cloth was brought 
down to Barygaza from tlie metropolis of Abma called 
Minnagara or the city of the Sakas (i c , Ujjayini) (47) 
From Ozene are brought down all things needed for the 
welfare of the country about Barjgaza and many things 
for our trade agate and carnehan, Indian raushn, and 
mallow cloth, and much ordinary clotli " f48) In the 
south Bharukaecha was connected by means of cart track's 
With the Goda\ an load leading to Pratisthana and Tagara 
“ There are brought down to Barygaza fiora the'^e places 
by wagons and through great tracks without roads (because 
of the hills) from Paetlnna carnehan in great quantity, 
and from Tagara much common cloth, all kinds of muslin 
and mallow cloth an 1 other merciiaudise brought there 
locally from the regions along the sea-coast (Eastern 
coast)” (51). These western e\ten3ions of the mam 
road became busy with traffic after Bharukaccha'echpsed 
Roruka as the chief outlet of Indian goods for the western 
world. 

The terminus of the eastern route was tlie seaport of 
(.) Souths... .o..h Tamralipti. It met tlie Pratisllmna- 
SiavastiroadatKauSSmbi ,ia Gaja and 
Baranasi. Traders seen on ]oiirnej from 
Benares to (J^iein must Iiave taken this course (Jat. II, ^8)?' 
There was much traffic by boat also along the Ganges through 
the riparian cities of Canipa, Patahputra and Baranasi (Jat. 
IT 112 ; I\ 0-17 , 159 ; YI. 32-35). The muslins of Vanga, 
Pundra and Ka^i reached Bijayim along these land and 
river routes to be exported abroad from Bharukaecha. Tiie 
Tamralipti road and the lower Ganges must have had feeding 
routes opening up tlie interior of Bengal There is very 
little concrete evidence of the overland trade to the east of 
Carapa and Tamraliptiti 



OVERLA^D TRADE AND TRADE ROUTES 2$9 

The east- west route ran between Pataliputra and the 
mouth of the Indus after the city had 
acquired imperial eminence. It had 
a nucleus between Magadha and Sovira 
from earlier times (\"VA. 336, 370) possibly reaching 
Roiuka the old seaport situated somewhere on the gulf of 
Cutch ‘ This is the connecting road from pithhanta to 
aparanta through which merchants are frequently seen plying 
in the Jatakas. Between Kosamhi and Barauasi it con- 
verged with the Kosambi-Tardralipti road. Beyond that its 
exact couise is not known From the Delta it continued 
through Iran to the west. Horses from Sind and from' Iran 
(Kosmas — quoted in McCrindle) were imported along this 
road to the Gangetic cities. 

The royal road from Bataliputra to t!ie north-west fron- 
tier is specifically mentioned by Megasthe- 
nes (Str. XV. i. 11). The main body 
of this road existed long before the rise 
of the Maurya Emphe, in the palmy dajs of Yideha linking 
ATithila with Gandhara and Kashmir (Jat. III. 365). Passing 
through the city of Aritthapura and possibly the Paiicala 
city of Kampilya (VI, 419, 463), it ciossed the Madra 
city of Sakala (Mil. 16 f. land met Taxila and Puskala- 
vatl in Gandhaia. To tbe south-east it extended from 
Mithila to the Arsga city of Campa (VI. 32) thus linking 
up the farthest east to the noith-westem borders of India. 

Further details and baitings of this Campa- Mithila- 
Kampilya-i^akala route may be gleaned from the course 
taken by the messengers from Kosala to Kekaya in the 
Kamayana. Starting from Ayodhya along river JMaliDT 
flowing between the country of Aparatala in tbe west and 
the jampada of Pralamba in the north, they forded the 

’ Canmogliara locates this in A!orof Sjnd 

Tbe oddliomwQjfjo between Malbwa Vcraflla was probsblj a part of 
Ibis ajalaiB l&Tt 11 67>; ihe location of tbe letter js not known 
37— 1305B 
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Ganges at Hastinapnr, traversed the Pailcala country and 
proceeded westward tlirongli the heart of Kurujaingala. 
They next crossed the liver Saradanda, entered the city of 
Kulinga, left behind the twin villages named Tajuvibhavam, 
crossed the river Iksumatl, pissed through the region of 
Balhika along rivers Vipasa, Salmali, etc., to the city of 
Girivraja, — capital of Kekaya (11 08. l2fF).’ This is the 
same road stretching between Pataliputra and Kajamgala 
at the foot of the Himalayas which a ietthi with 500 wagons 
IS seen crossing (Mil. IG f.) (Horse-dealers from Uttarapatha 
travelled by this road to BenaresJ (Jat. II. 31, 237). (^The 
Himalayan products of skin, wool, edible spices, precious 
stones and gold bound for the plains, took this road by 
its northern branches^ 

The fifth and the last road system of the north 
^ connected Bhrgukaccha with Gandhara. 

t5) SootbwtBl-norlt , ° 

w€8t; Bh^gnitaccba The earliest reference to this is in the 

Paskalavatl ^ ^ "I 

Periplus where it is found extended up 
to Puskalavati (47) whence it had further connexions with 
Kasyapapura or Kashmir, Paropanisus or the Hindukush, 
Kabul and Scythia, bringing the spikenard of these place*, 
for export through Barygaza (48). The exact course of 
this Bharukaccha-PuskalavatT road is not known. 

The east-noitbwest and the iicst-northnest road systems 
met at Puskalavati and thence they 
to Miwie coDveiged to proceed through the Pamirs 

to Bactria. Eaw silk, silk yarn and 
silk cloth thus found their way from China through Bactria 
to Barygaza and to Datninca by way of Ganges (64), From 
Bactria the road coursed through Cential Asia to the west. 

People have been conveyed fiom the Oxus through 
the Caspian into the Cyrus and Indian merchandise 
can be brought by land to Phasis in Pontus in five days 

' BUatats take, a route through (he count^aiJe ana wild regiona pres, tn 

ibly beotuie lie wk* in a liurr^ 
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ot most *’ (Phny, VI 11) Aristoboulos also avcii, “that 
large quantities of Indian mercliandi'se are convejed by 
the O’lus to the H> rcanian (Caspian) Sea and are transferred 
from thence into Albania by the C}rus and through tlie 
adjoining coiintiiea to the Eumuc ” (Str \1 \ii 3) Thia 
north western route leading from Gandhara to the Middle 
East was much preferred to the western route from Indus 
through Persia to the Levant In the first quarter of the 
second century B C the Greek invasion from Bactna 
througli the Kabul valley to the Jumna and a century later 
the Saka invasion from Seislan into the country of the 
lower Indus took these routes in the noilh-west and en- 
trenched into a pObition commanding the great central 
Indnii routes from Ljjajini 

The noith western route beyond Piiskalaiati, because 
of thcoc constant war and tribal move- 
menls, waR not \er} hospitable to inter- 
national trade The caiaian traffic of 
tlie^e regions was not regulai but incidental, subject to 
depredation of savage tribes It was much reduced by 
Parthian wiis in tlie fir'll centur> A L ‘ giwug a tremendous 
impetus to "eaborne trade from Bar^gara The load to 
China was equally unsafe until the subjugation of 
Turkestan by that empire “ Tiie land of This is not 

easy of acce'^s , few men can come from there and seldom ” 
(Pen 61) ^ With the rise of the empire of Kaniska, 

^ TLe Parthian* I ad done nbat Ihef could to control and organ se it and to 
ley ifibote on tb Roman reerchanta but Uey bad not cou trolled it to ll e eastward 
The ciutence of a nn fed po ver (from 45 A I) noder Hadpb shea T) in tbeXndua valley 
aod Ifgbanistan made p as ble a rego'ar trale f om the Gan es to tbe Eaphrsfes 
The rapid ttrowtb of sQch trade is indicated by the coinage of the luebChi lings 
inTi d a (slrucl m imitation of Ron e) — S hoff p 187 

* For Ian 1 routes beiaeen Ch na and lod a see Sehoff pp 2b3 IT Regard ng 
Ii>ao-C$ine''ettafle hecib enes Wiih the rise ot the Kushaa dyoa ty in the north 
west and tbeir teJat on* lovrards the r Corn et I twne m U e Chinese border it was natural 
that the cominuu cal lou by U e Toiksstan in tea should increase Wl Idle mil taiy 
success of Cl loa did not 1 eg n i ti> 7J I D it is ki o vii that ll e Ch ne*c E peror 
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trade \uth Mesopotamia and China became more scciiie 
and active 


The trunk roads were taken care of and femes main- 
tained (Mv III 20 f ) b> the successne 
jOYiapadas, through which they passed or 
where they occurred Bridges are nowhere 
mentioned There were shad}( trecb on both sides of the 
roads, wells for dunking water to which Emperor A^oka 
gave much attention (E E li , P E VII)/ lelays of horses 
of carriages for tra\ellers at intervening stations and rest 
\ga\a) cUowltrves set up by the cUantable 
millionaires or by village or municipal bodies In tbe 
Maurya Empire tbej were maiked witli signboards noting 
turnings and distances at inteivals of ‘ ten stadeo ’ (bti XY 
1 6.) The Eamayina gives a graphic picture of a 
bold road-making project Soil specialists, sinvejois and 
carpenters were requisitioned, road-guards posted at places 
under construction Forests were cleared, trees planted 
in sparsely vegetated places by the highway, ditches filled, 
bills levelled, tanks excavated and picturesque cities built 
on^oth sides of the road (SO). 

fail part of the inland trade was carried along the 
rivers of the Ganges and the Jumna and 
tnXnd tilde the large number of tiibutaries descending 

into them from the Himalayas and the 
Vmdhyas Boats plied for hue Sometimes they ran 
express Wheie a water-course could be availed of, the 
land route was generally dispensed with It was preferred 


Ming Ti (who ruled from 68 to 75) inlrodocedBuddhisio Into China by the invitation 
of twolnd an Srama^as liftiyapa Mitanfra and Bhirana who arrived lo 67 AD 
(Takahaiu lotroduct on of 1 1 ing p xvii) Before anch an lavitatio , there most 
bare been considerable activity on the part of the missionenef then as uow tbe 
forerunners cf commerce ' P 275 

t •* maokind hts been blessed with many such blessings by ihe previous 
kings es by me ' 
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to sail down from Benares to Tamralipti despite the caravan- 
route (Jat. IV, 15-17). Probably tbe water-routes were 
comparatively safer, easier, sometimes quicker and hence 
less expensive. The roads penetrated through hills and 
forests which were favourite resorts of beasts, robber^ flat, 
in. 403) and Yakkhas (III. 200). A caravan straggled 
in a forest by beasts and robbers is a choice analogy (vjala- 
taskara-samklrne sarthahina yatba vane, Mbh. IX. 3. 13). 
A caravan of seafaring merchants on their way to 
sea, while resting in a mountain cave is attacked^ and 
exterminated by an infuriated elephant (XII, 169. 1). In 
the unsettled civil conditions of tbe times there was no check 
to these depredations. The Maurja polipe for a time must 
have improved the conditions a little and 
here and there wise statesmanship, alert 
of the importance of import and export 
trade came into grips with the problem.^ But tbe measures 
touched only the fiinge when effective communications were 
lacking and whole tribes had to depend on a marauding 
life. The situation gave rise to the typical institution of 
tbe age. Bands of caravan-guards cropped up on the same 
lines as robber gangs under the command of a jetthaka 
settling at the entrances of forests and hiring themselves out 
to passing caravans for safe escort. 

Bodbisatta paacapurisasataparivaro alaviarakkhikesu 
jetthako Uutva atavimukhe ekasraim game vasam kappesi. 
So bhatim gahetva manusse atavim atikkameti. Jafc. II. 
335. 

A rtealthy Brahmana travelling from the East to the 
West (i.e., by tbe road between the Ganges valley and tbe 
Indus delta) with 500 wagons hired a convoy who lived at 


* Eg , in the Ailh»5aBtr& the office o! the corarajjulo whose function inclndee 
the escorting of caravans and ttaching of tehbera,— a tas being levied for the policing 
on those who beoefi ted bj it. 
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the entrance of the forest at 1,000 pieces. Tliey were 
defeated and the Brahmana taken away by a man-eating 
monster. The men rose and gave a chase to preserve the 
sanctity of their contract and recovered their paymaster at 
the peril of their life (V. 471). Another caravan-leader who 
hired guards for the same amount (atavipalanara sahasaam 
dat\a) through a forest was in the same way faithfully 
defended by the warders against an ogre (V. ‘22;. 

A caravan journey was beset with other and more 
numerous difficulties. These arc lucidly set forth in the 
Jataka stories • 

A caravan merclianl when about a night’s journey from 
bis destination, afte;- supper relieved the 
Difficulties of cara cavavaii of the surplus wood and water. 

\8n |ourD€y * 

The pilot sat in the front cart. ‘‘But so 
long bad be been without sleep that 1 e was tired out and 
fell asleep, with the' result that be did not mark tliat the 
oxen bad turned lound and were retracing their steps. All 
night the oxen kept on their iiay, but at dawn the pilot 
woke up, and, observing the disposition of the stars over- 
head shouted out, ‘ Turn the carts round! turn the carts 
round!’ And as they turned the carts lound and ’nere 
forming them into line, the day broke. ‘ Why, this is where 
we camped yesterday,' cried the people of the caravan. 

* All our wood and water is gone, and we are lost.’ So 
saying, they unyoked their carts and made a laager a"nd 
spread the awning overhead ; then each man flung himself, 
down in despair beneath his own cart ” fl. 108). 

The aparanta and the Gandhara routes had to traverse 
, . the arid lands of Sind and Western Kai- 

Inipetos of g»m. _ , „ , . ■' 

putana. In crossing the desert the 
caravans are said to travel only in the night and to be 
guided by a ‘ land-pilot ’ (tbala-myyaraaka), who j’ust like 
mariners, kept the night route by astronomical observations 
(1. 107). The traders knew no obstructions. They nego- 
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tiated lulls, forests and deserts, defied all predator^ huroan, 
animal and ethereal — not from any spirit of blind adventure 
but from the love of gam No wonder they bartered their 
goods for three or four times their value The unprotected 
ci\il condition reacted on the market It fits well with free 
bargain and speculative business 



CHAPTEK V 

Seaborne Trade and Trade Eodtes 

Growth of irsntitne tr&de Ship building industry. Tonnage of ships Freight 
charges Professional crews and pitots. The compass and the trow The seaport 
or patfona 

India in international traHe Mesopotamia; the Euphrates route, Iran,— imports 
and exporta The Mediterranean or Nile route, Arabia, Socotra, Berbera, Arab 
monopoly in Bed Sea, Egypt, development of Egyptian trade, Indo-Egyptian 
trade routea Arab Bomsn rivalry Roman Empire, Indian goods in Boman market, 
exporta and imports Indo- Roman trade curve 

The Southero trade The Tamil countries and Ceylon Burma and Indonesia 

History of foreign trade The Mauryas The Sakas The Andhraa, Ealiogaa 
and \anga8 The Kusinas 

Dangers of the aea Stones of shipwreck I he tidal bore at Cutch and Cambay 
Piracy, the Konkan coast The motive force of gam 


CWliile inland trade moved mainly along roads and rivers, 
foreign trade nas carried across the seas, 
timrtrade'”*''**'^*”* ' Evidcnces of bold sea-voyages come fiom 
the earliest literary references of the Rg- 
\eda.' The cailj Siniti norhs while laying these under 
setere stiicturcs for Brahmanas, only show the futile 
attempt to arrest a practice which had come to slay. 
Baudlia>ana prescribes loss of caste to transgressors 
(sanuidiasninjannin, IT. 1 2. 2) and Manu excludes them 
from entertainment at the ^mhJhas fill. 158). But the 
former admits : *' Non the customs peculiar to the North 
arc, to deal in wool, to drink rum, to sell animals that 
have teeth in the upper and in the lower jaws, to follow 
the trade of arms, to go to sea” (I. i. 4 ^ ^ 

evidence of the commercial activities of the people of 
Sind and tlie Punjab acro'is the Indian ocean. Expert 


• Fornrerpst 


n R Mukheiji Shtppmg yp 63 53 
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voyagers (samudiayaDaku^alah) are recognised in Manu b 
code as respectable enough to be authorised to fix the rate 
of interest on money lent on bottomry (VIII. 157) ^ 
apparently no stigma attaching to them. In the Ramayana 
a boat in mid-sea loaded with heavy cargo is an apt 
metaphor (IV. 16. 24; V. 25. 14). Sugrha gives instruc- 
tions to his emissaries, sent in search of Sita to include 
islands, mountains and sea-ports in the quest (samudram- 
avagadhansca parvatam pattanani ca, IV. 40. 25). In 
a verse of the Dlgha merchants are known to ** have 
crossed the ocean drear, making a solid path across the 
pools ” (ye taraati amiavam saram setum katvana vasijja 
pallalam, XVI. i. 34). In the Anguttara voyages lasting 
for six months are well-known facts (presumably vrith 
baitings) made m ships which could be drawn up on shore 
in winter (\n. IV. 127). The Jataka verse is sufficiently 
familiar with. a ship full-ngged for distant seas ” to use 
it as a metaphor (111. 478). 

To meet the demands of sailors, ship-building had to be 

cultivated as a separate industry. Qualities 

Shipbnilding . .. 

of wood were investigated, technicalities of 
construction ivere peifected and the ait was studied as a 
separate branch of science. The Yuktikalpataru, a Sanskrit 
work on certain industrial products of India, makes an 
elaborate classification of ships of different size and shape 
giving technical names to each and their parts and quotes 
from a lost earlier work of Bhoja on the various qualities of 
wood used. In the Ramliyana, Guha’s boats are fitted 
with massive bells and banner®, well-piloted and well-knit 
(ynlvlavahtih susombatah, II. 89 17) quite fit to meet the 
billows and the blasts. During Alexander’s invasion, the 
Xathroi ran huge dockyards and supplied to the invader 
galleys of 30 oars and transport vessels (Arr. Anab VI. 15). 

• Nltdya^a *nd Ntodsot give & diff«reDt teodenng o{ the verse. - 

3s-rc5n_ 
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The Mauryas kept the industry a state monopoly and expert 
builders maintained as state servants not allowed to 
take private orders (Str \V i 46) 

The vessels were sufficiently big and stiong to carry a 
heavy cargo Gubi’s flotilla carried besides men, chariots, 
horses, bulls and carts although elephants 
Tonnage swam across The fleet supplied 

to Alexander by the ship builders on the Hydaspes whose 
strength is computed differently by the Greek writers 
between 800 and 2,000, accommodated 8,000 troops, several 
thousand horses and vast quantities of supplies The ship 
which took prince Vijaya to Ceylon had 800 passengers 
according to the Mahavamso (Tumour s, 51) The fresco 
presentation at Ajanta of his landing shews horses and 
elephants carried in these boats In the Jatakas the 

tonnage is gnen at 500 (II 128) and 1 000 (H^ 159) 
passengers, or 7 caravans with beasts (Y1 30 ff) In the 
Samkha Jataka a rescue aessel at sea measures 8 
«soh/iaX4 «sablmx20 7jaithika ^ According to Plmy the 
tonnage is 3,000 amphorae (cub ft of water) or 75 tons 
There were big ship owners who kept their vessels at 
ports and took merchants with their wares to their destina- 
tion charging a freight for the transit 
(yatha sadhano naviko pattane 

suttbii katasumko mabasamuddnm paaisitta. Mil 359) 
Manulajsdown the freight charges along rners but B'i}s 
that there is no settled rate for the seas (VIII 40h) show- 
ing that here ako free bargain reigned supreme and tint 
regulation was futile Sometimes there were joint owners 
resembling a shipping agenev, and Manu lays a 
law that thej arc collectiielj responsible for the damage 
caused b} their fault to passengers’ goods (VIII 408 f ) 
In the ArthaSastra as well, whicli proi ides for the hiring 


1 XalL fg n knwD cf Ihese I o»»r irMsorfj 
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out of state vessels to merchants and to fishers of pearls and 
conch shells, there is a similar law that hire charges are to 
be remitted and losses made good if the ship foundered from 
their own defect (II 28) ^ According to Megasthenes the 
Maurya admiralty let out its ships on hire to professional 
merchants (Str XV i 46) bringing a lucrative income 
to the treasury above the regular port dues and customs 
duties 

There were evpert professional pilots who lent themselves 
for hire to shippers or to merchants In the great seaport 
towns were organised guilds or crews 

Crew* 8Dd pilot* 

under a shipper (niyyamakajettbaka) who 
took charge of vessels at the requisition of sea going traders 
and plied their calling from father to son (Jat IV 137) 
It is not known whether the ancient pilots were acquainted 
with the mariner's compass The Pali word ^ maceba- 
jantra ’ has been supposed to be for that instrument and 
a round device at the prow of a ship in 
the ^ Borobudur sculpture has been identified 

to it For ascertaining directions the 
manners observed the stars at night They took direction- 
giving crows (disakaka) on board, and like the ancient 
Phcenicians and Babylonians, let them off when they lost 
sight of land The coast was found in the direction taken by 
the bird (Jat III 2G7) That this practice was devised from 
very early times is apparent from the passage of the 
Rg veda, I — Varuna, who knows the path of the birds 
flying through the air he, abiding in the ocean knows also 
the course of the ships This is referred to as a very 
ancient practice in a well drawn parable 

“Long long ago^ sea faring traders were wont when they 
were setting sail on an ocean voyage, to take with them a 

* II ta wtoog to call >t a Uw of miTioe lasuraoce eince leparitvoo doea not coTer 
dtinsge doe to accideot 
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land-sigbting bird. And when the ship got out of sight of 
the sh)re they would let tiie land-sighting bird free (tira- 
dasstm sakenam). Such a bird v^ould fly to the East, and 
to the South and to the West and to the Korth, to the Zenith 
and to the intermediate points of the compass (aoudisam). 
And if any VI here on the horizon it caught sight of land, 
thither would it fly But if no land, all round about, were 
visible, it would come back even to the siiip.” (Dn. XI. 85 ; 
An. III. SC7) 

Pliny testifies to the prevalence of the custom in the 
South “ In making sea-voyages tho Taprobane manners 
make no observation of the stars and indeed the Greater 
Bear is not visible to them, but they take birds out to sea 
with them which they let loose from time to time and 
follow the direction of their flight as they make for land." 
(YI 22). 

Ships set sail from the pattayia or patianagama, gene- 
rally a sea-port but sometimes also a river port having direct 
,, access to sea. The Malabar and the 

The poffaiida 

Koromaudel coasts were dotted with such 
sea-ports catalogued with their busy traffic in the Periplus 
'In the north, the most flourishing sea- port was 
Bharukaccha " in the kindom of Bbaru ” (Jat. IV. 137) on 
the estuary of the Narmada. A little south of it was 
Surparaka "formed by the ocean in the south" at 
Ka^yapa’s command to accommodate Para^urama after he had 
exterminated the Ksatnjas (Mbh XIT 49 07). *51 third 
north-western sea-port figures large m the Periplus named 
Barbancum at the mouth of the Indus. 'More ancient than 
these was Boruka, later known as Eoruva, the capital of 
Sovira (Jat III. 470; Dn. II. 236; Div p. 644). Its 
exact location is not known but must have been somewhere 
on the Gulf of Cutch.^ '^he Jatakas mention another 


i CoDningham, however, identifies Ibis with Alor in Sind 
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‘westciD port named Karambiya (V 75) about ^\hlcb no 
farther information is available, '^liat Bbarukaccha was in 
the West, Tamralipti was in the East It commanded the 
mouth of the Ganges and from there the eastern «!ea- 
borne trade of the rich pnapadas on the valleys of the 
Ganges and the Jumna There must have been other pros- 
perous sea-ports on the delta of the Ganges and the 
Mahanadi serving as the outlets for the specialised industries 
of Bengal and Orissa 'tiut the overseas trade beyond 
Tamralipti both to the East and to the South is a sealed 
book to us 

About the beginning of the Christian era Indian 
shipping was sufficiently expanded to leach all the known 
ranges of the commercial world The 
^ Periplus IS an eloquent testimonj to the 
far-reacbiug western traded *t)bina and 
its silk begins to be prominent m Indian literature 
from this time and the Mihndapaflbo, a contemporary 
work, avers that the ship-owner getting rich with freights 
paid m a sea-port, embarks in the high seas and sails to 
Bengal, Malay, China, Gujarat, Kathiavvad, Alexandria, 
Koroinandel coa^t and the East Indies or to any other place 

*sadhano naviko pattane sutthu katasumko maha- 
samuddam pavisttia ^ angam Takkolam Cinam Soviram 
Surattham Alasandara Kolapattanam Suvannabhiimim 
gaccbati anuam pi jam kinci naiasaficannam ’ — 359 

The earliest trade communication m tbe west was with 
Mesopotamia ICeneddy makes out the case for Babylonian 


' ID the age of tbe Periplus, the ciercbantg 0 / tbe countrj round 

Baijgara traded to Arabia for gum* and joccose, to tbe coast of Africa for gold, and 
to Afalabar aod Cejlon for fepp rand cinnamon and tbu.* c mpleled the nav gallon cf 
the eulire Tod an ocean \meent Commerce 0 / <1 < dncienU, Xo! II, p 40l 
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commerce from Blmrukaccba and Surparaka at the latest 
Metopouroi* before the 7tb century B. G.* Connecting 
the sea-voj age references in the Rg-veda 
with the appearance of the word sindhu for muslin in a Baby- 
lonian list of clothes, Sayce e'^tabhshes tins trade v?ith the 
Indus Vdlie> as early as 3,000 B C,^ Later on, this trade 
diveited mainly to the Dravidians since the Indian names 
naturalised m the west were Tamil — not Sanskrit or Pali. 
The Mesopotamian trade is directly referred to in a Jataka 
story where traders from India dispose of a crow and other 
wares after strenuous higgling (III 126 f.) Elsewhere 
the name of Baveru or Bibylon is conventionally thrown in 
into tales of shipwreck without any particulars. Evidently 
the sea^route to the Euphrates was still too strenuous to 
afford regular communication, 

Indo-Mesopotamian commerce had three routes, — a sea- 
route along the coasts of Sind, Gedrosia and Iran, another 
a mixed water and land-route from 
^EnphiaUi route- Gaodhara and Bactna aloDg the Oxus and 
across the Caspian and the Black seas and 
a third overland route from Sind through Iran. Iran was 
thus the highway of Indo-Babylonian trad^^the sea-route 
passing through its territorial waters, the larla-route through 
its soil. It figures in India’s commercial horizon from 
much earlier times than the 7th century B, G. route 
across the high seas between India and its coasts is supposed 
to have existed in the diys of Buddha from the Chinese 
legend embodied in the Dipavamsa relating the founding of 
a colony from Ceylon on the Persian Gulf. Through the 
eastern campaigns of Cyrus (55S-30 B C.) the Medo-Persian 
kingdom was brought into more or less direct contact with 
India. Probably the Indus valley had a favourable balance 

* Barlf Commerce bclweea Jaht «ni B iSylon, J.R A S . 189S 
5 II»bl>ert Lectures 
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of trade in the 5tli centiirj B. C. ^ith Persia and other 
countnes so as to enable it to paj Dirius cverj jear 3G0 
Euboic talents of Rold dust uorKinf? out lo 0 ions and 


5 cuts.^ 


CF K 

(^Iii the da>s of the Per ipl ns coastal aojage from Broach 
to the Eiiphrites was a rigular affair of 
Import 1 4 expert 1 jucrclniits lotljc ports of llic Persian 

Gulf, nr , Ajxilogus and Ommma hrge ^csceIs arc 
rf*guhrl\ sent from Bar^gi/a loaded uitli copper and sandal- 
^\ood and timlicr^^ of tcalvuood and logs of bhcKnood and 
chonj.” From thc=;e ports “ there arc exported to Bar^gaza 
and also to Arabia, man) [learls, but inferior to tbo'^e of 
India,* purple,* clothing after the fa'^hion of the place, 
\\uie,“ a great qinntiU of ditcs, gold and sh\cs ’* The 
trade uhicli at pre-.ent centres at Bahrein Ins almost the 
same list of imports and esports. 

As the approach to the Euphritcs la) through Persian 
. ualcr- 1 , the ua\ to the Nile and the 

Site ronl^ Arnbim , t » 

Alcditerrantan led through the Arabian 
Agalinrcidcs (177 B C ) quoted h) Greek uriter«, dc'cnbes 
Sabaea (Yemen) ns lioiding the monopol) of the Indian 
trade From the great marls of Mu/a (^fokhOF Cana 
(Bir All) and Mosclm (2 nil enstof Tiki) on the southern 
coast, Arab slup owners and soa-farers traded with the Somnh 
coast and with Bar)ga/a " ‘^ending ihcir own ships there 
in competition with the Eg)ptirtn Greeks (Pen 21, 27) 
They biought from Damirica and Bar)ga/i clotli, wiicat 
and sesame oil and if the season was I ile they wintered 
at the Imrbour of Moscln e\c)nnging tho'^c Indian goods 
for fiankincen'c winch lies m heaps all o\cr the Sakhalitic 


^ ** This 18 « 8 id sill} to be the cag^, tli(> Bit rrin pearls lejng of s jelJoner tmt 
than tboBS of tie Manaar fisherieB hit bold og ibeir lustre bitter, particular j lo 
trop cal el mate?, and tberefcrc always jo demai d in Ii dn * FcholT 

* A dye extracted from Ttrioos epccies of fiahes SebofE 

* Oite wioe tod grape wioe SclioU 
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covmtrj” (32). An important halting place between India 
and Arabia nas Dioscorida or Socotra, the island of all 
races and the centre of international trade not far from the 
time of Abraham. Egyptians, Arabians, 
Socctw Africans and Indians from the gulfs of 

Cutch and Cambay met hero to exchange their cargo and 
settle colonics so that at the time of tlic Pcnplus the 
mhabiiants \scrc a “ mixture of Arabs and Indians and 
Greeks ” The vojagers from Damirica and Barjgaza 
“ bring in nee and wiieat and Indian cloth, and a few 
female slaves; and they take for their exchange cargoes 
a great quantitj of tortoi^-c-slicll " (30, 31).’ 

Bejond Socotra and Arabia, the Mediterranean route 
^ passed along the Somali and Berber 

coasts. In the Periplus Malao (the 
Berber country) is described as a great intermediary mart 

between India and Egypt. " From the district of Ariaca 

across the sea, there are imported Indian iron and steel, and 
Indian cotton cloth ; the broad cloth called moiiaUie and that 
called saginalogene, and girdles, and coats of skin and raallow’- 
coloured cloth ; and a few muslins and coloured lac ” (6). 
Other imports were Indian copaP andmacirMS). “And 
ships are also customarily fitted out from the places across 
this sea, from Ariaca and Bar^gaza, bringing to these 
far-side market-towms the products of their own places; 
wheat, rice, clarified butter, sesame oil, cotton cloth and 
girdles, and honey from the reed called saWiari. Some 
make the voyage especially to these market towns, and 
others exchange tlieir cargoes while sailing along the 
coast.” (14). 


I Dioscorida w » corruption trora tie SansVnt ‘Diripa SakliSd! ara’~‘lbe Island 
abole of bliss* For f.iUlier associations of ihe ulani with India and survirals of 
lodun inQucnces see Sehoff, pp 133 ff 

A’anlromort Pliny says it is a dye. Dioscondes an esudation used as incense. 

3 Ad aroQ alic and medicinal bark 
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^^Tlie impoitant thing to be noted here is tint fche>G 
agricultural products -were rcgulaily 
Beitei shipped, m Indian \es3els, from the Gulf 

of Cambay , that these \cssels e\changed 
their cargoes at Cape Guardafui and proceeded along the 
coast, some southward, but most westward ; and that accord- 
ing to 25, Oiolis, at the entrance to the Red Sea was 
their tei ramus, the Arabs forbidding them to trade bejond 
Betuetn India and CaPe Guardafui they apparent I3 enjojed 
the bulk of the tnde, shartd 10 some extent bj Arabian 
shipping and quite recently by Greek ships from Egypt , 
on the Somali coast thei shared tiie trade in an incidental 
waj , and thej received their return cargoes at Ocelis 
and shared none of the Red Sea trade, which m former 
times the Arabs of lemen had monopolised, but in the 
days of the Ptolemies the Egyptians had largely taken 
over 

After Zanzibar the next objecti%c was Egjpt Strabo 
quotes the story of Posidomos bow a 
certain Indian alone in a ship, picked 
up by the coast guard of the Arabian Gulf, related that he 
had started from tlie coast of India but lost his course 
and reached Egjpt alone, all the companions having perished 
with hunger Thereafter he headed a trading mission sent 
by the lugyphan pnnee Ruergetes H to India ** with n 
good supply of presents, and brotiglit back with him m 
exchange aromatics and precious stones, some of which 
the Indians collect from amongot the pebbles of the rwer, 
others thej dig out of the eartli, where thej have been 
formed b> the moi&ture, as ciNbtals are formed with us ” 
On the leturn journey of a second loyage he was again 
earned away by the winds aboie Ethiopia and thrown in 
unknown regions (IT in 4) 

1 Sclioff 

39-13,18 
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It appeirs that a voyage between India and Egypt was 
a risky affaii and very rarely undertaken 
DevciopmeBtorindo Stmbo’s d w Rome had explored the 
world of Arabian and Indian commerce 
“Theentiance of a Roman army into Arabia Felix under 
the command of my friend and companion Aelius Gallus 
and the traffic of the Alexandrian merchants whose vessels 
pass up the Nile and the Arabian Gulf to India have 
rendered us much better acquainted with these countries 
than our predecessors were I found that about 

120 ships sail from Kyos Hormos to India, although in 
the time of the Ptolemies scarcely any one would venture 
on this \oyage and the commerce with the Indies 
(II V 12) The loute ol the Alexandrian commerce in 
his day is ilso given “ It (merchandise) is brought 
down from Aiabia and India to Myos Hormos, it is then 
conveyed on camels to Coptus of the Thebais, situated 
on a canal of the Nile and to Alexandria ” (XVI 
IV 24) 

Combining the testimony of Strabo and the Penpliis the 
Indo-Egyptati route* I^do Egyptian Toute appears to be from 
Alexandria along the Nile up to Coptus, 
thence by camel to Myos Hormos, the cluster of islands now 
Jifatin From Alyos Hormos or Berenice the ships sailed 
down the Red Sea to Mouza and thence to the watering 
place of Okehs at the Straits They made a coastal voyage 
as far as Cana leaving behind Budaimon or Aden From 
Cana some ships sailed to Barbancum or to Barygaza, 
sometimes halting at the island of Hioscorida or Socotra, 
others sailed direct for the ports of Inmyrike (Malabar 
Coast) From Aromata or Cape Guardafui another route 
led straight to Malabar Phny describes how the Indian 
route was shortened by successive discoveries through the 
love of gam, so that at the present day voyages are mnde 
to India every year ’ (VI 23) The last and the most 
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luipoi taut of the series was the (lisco\er> of the monsoon 
ascribed to Hip pa I us (Pen 57) 

But he did a still greater thing, itz , freeing the Homan 
\rjb BoTiSD rivalry Htupire froffi Anbnii monopol} of the 
Eastern trade by tracing it to Us source 
^he commeicial bond between India and Arabia which had 
lasted at ieabt foi 2,000 years and probably much longer was 
beginning to break under the impact of Rorn^ With the 
conquest of Egypt and tlie establishmeut of the A\uaiite 
Kingdom, the Ptolemies systematically pursued the policy 
of cultivating direct communication with India and freeing 
Egypt from commercial dependence on Yemen There are 
significant facts beaiing testimony to this change The 
survival of Arabian control is noticed m the Roman know 
ledge of cinnamon back as a product of Somaliland, an 
Arabian tnbutaiy But emuamon leaf which was brought 
later into commerce was known (malabathrum, 56, 65) as an 
Indian and Tibetan product The Small vessels' from 
Mouza to the Nabataean poi t (19) ma\ be contiasted with 
ihe large \ebsels (10) that traded from Mo^yliium to Egypt 
Yemen was still wooed w itb gifts and embassies by Rome (23) 
but the policy of appiasement was soon abandoned “It 
was no part of the Aiab policy, whether Homeiite, Mmaean 
01 Nabataean to let Rome cultivate direct relations with 
India, and as the Empire expanded strongei raeasnies were 
necessaiy Fifty jeaib later than the Peuplus, '1 lajan had 
captured Petra, and Abyssinia was being subsidised to attack 


Yemen ” * 

(^^my m whose time Indian irade was at its highest 
mentions sever il Indian impoits aery often 
porn'tonS* stated with the price at which they were 


sold at Rome 
in the following list'^ 


These may be collected 


Sd eir 
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Si(/ —Chinese and Indian U beoime Woflli ^ 
a cr 26 with society girle and wia 
too fine to keep their modesty 
Pepper — • dinari 

Lorg pepper ladulterateJ wit!i mus 15 
tardi 

T1 / itc pepper 7 

* Both pepper and ginger grow wild in 
their respecli've countriei an 5 
here we buy them bv weight like 
gold and siUer 
Liciu I 
Mac// 

Sugar — n ore CBleenuJ tl lu 11 r 

Arabian pro luct 

£ 60 ? y— two varieties one or! nary 
01 e precious Imported sfier tie 
Asiatic conquests of Poniev the 
Great Egypt was 1 competitor 
rdelhnu — Arabia Media and Baby 

loa we e competitors 3 dinar 

roiiMj 5 

Word 100 

Awroti tni groj e 60 

Crumbled grai e 49 

Cardanium — a med cal barb 3 

Scented Calamus — n t properly idenLi 
Ged by natural ats Arabia snl 
<^jri» were competitors 
Im(I jo — a recent import 17 


\ir 3, J cf 

\ rjit Georgies 

II net 


Ibtber, dtflinond lent — bi hly prized 

among Indians „ 

Opal— India bad a monopoly „ 

Sardonpx onyx 0 / vifenor raneUet ,, 

Carbuncle— Carthage was a competitor , 

landartros — Arabia was a co upet tor 1 

Callama jasper, omelJ yst perderot, 

obsidian eorontsccos ,, 

‘ Thus completing her glory aa being the great producer of the most costly gems * 
(XXXVII 10) and being "of all conntries the most prolific of tien' 
(XVXVII 13) 


f Tbe list IS not exhaustive In the Penplus the exports 
froml3aibancum — most of which found their way to Boine 
are costus, bdellium, lyciura, nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, 
sene skins, cotton cloth, silk yam and mdigo (:i9) Prom 
Barjgaza were sent across spikfinrd from the Ganges, 
costus, bdellium, ivor\ , agate and carnelnn, pebbles, lycium, 
cotton clotb of all kinds — the momkhe and the sagmaiogene, 
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silk clolh, znj)lt)u* doth — n co.^rst* fabric, yarn, long 
pepper “ anti siicli other tilings nt^ are brouglit licrc from 
the various market towU'' ” (lb). Besides Ibis there was 
the ridi export trade of the 'j'nmil ports (51 fT). /^iiiong- 
the iin|K)rt8 of Barbaricum were *' a great deal of thin 
clothing, and a little spuriotn^,” figured linens (iwlymita) 
of Kg>pt and Babylon, topaz of the Bed 
Sea island from Kgypt, tlie red coral 
the ucslcrn Mediterranean — one of the principal assets o: 
tlie Boinan Empire in its eastern trade, storax, frankin* 
ceti'e from Arabia, vessels of glass, silver and gold plate 
and a little wine. into Barygaza were brought wine, 
Italian preferred, also Laodicean and Arabian; cop'peri tin 
and lead — largely for Sakn coinage ; coral and topaz ; thii: 
clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds ; bright-coloured 
girdles a cubit wide ; ‘ storax ; sw*cet clover — used * foi 
making chaplets, perfumes and medicine ; flint glass ; realgar 
(sandarake) antimony ; gold and silver coin, on whicli 
there is a profit when exchanged for tlic money of (he 
country ’ and ointment, but not very costly and-nof 
much. And for the king there were brouglit into those 
places very costly vessels of silver, singing boys, bcaulifu] 
maidens for the harem, fine wines, thin clothing op the 
finest weaves and the clioicest ointments. 'I bus Indian 
imports consisted chiefly' of tin, lead, glass, mnbefj steely 
coral, coarse clothing, topaz and storax and .frankincense 
from Arabia while her exports were. iron, 
skins, wiieat, rice, butter, oil; sugar, 
silk and muslin, wool and furs,, wood, 
tortoise shell, pearls, large variety of drugs, dyes,- aromatjes} 

* Pfol-ibly far t!»e BbiU win warJeed the cornelun mice* iben. *9 tow 

S»boir. ' • • 

* K*d suljibide of orscBlc, used for rnedic'ne. * ' 

* ’• The p-ofit oil Ibe e-io’ian?* \t 3* due lo the 3 Jpsr.oriiy of ibe.notnsn .coinage 
lotliatof Inlia, whieb Utter was still cruJj.of base metal tbronzo or Uad), for whicli 

eteu tbe bullion (ropl’Cr, tin aud lead) was imported." Schoff, 
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edible spices and piecious stones The balance of trade 
was completely m India’s favour In vim Pliny laised 
Ins voice against the heavy exploitation of bis country’s 
ucilth “ At the very lowest computation, India, the 
Seres and the Arabian peninsula drained from our empire 
yearly 100 million sesterces,^ so dearly wc pay for oui 
luxury and our women fXlI 18) 

To make a brief resume of the history of the Indo- 
Roman trade Puor to Emperor Augustus 

1 he trade curve , < , t i 

the western trade was earned on mainly 
by way of Egypt through the ports of Berenica and Myos 
Hormos to Alexandna The bulk of this trade took the 
sea route The trade was at its highest between Augustus 
and Nero in the first century A D — stimulated by the 
discovery of the monsoons Spices and perfumes, pearls 
and precious stones, silks and muslins were the favourite 
Indian wares in Roman market The chief of these exports 
were spices and precious stones as appears not only from 
Phny but also from the discovery of Roman coins from 
the sources of supply of these commodities ’ Between 
hiero and Caracalla (217 AD) tlieie was a lapse Instead 
of luxuries there was a limited trade in necessaries such 
as cotton fabrics and the trade was mainly with the north 
where Roman coins of thu period have been found ® This 
decline coincides with a reaction in Rome to plebian habits 
against the luxury and dissipation of the higher classes, — 
the case for which Phny advocated so strongly 

The fact of the southern and eastern trade does not 

Bouihern trade glamour and detail ^ 

Cejoo and Tamil '^hc objectives of soiUliem tiade were the 

countnea mi. ■. 

iamil countries and Ceylon carried from 
Rlutukaccha and Surp'iiaka in the west and from Tararahpti 

' !■ QBiTalfBl to X 70 fOO 

* Bee Sewell Rot tan Co(»» i o <ri 1 ,,1 / I, a J R A 8 , IJOl pp COllI 
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and the ports o£ Bengal and Kalinga in the east. The 
exploration ol the island ol Ceylon and its conquest is 
ascribed to prince Vijaya from Bengal on the very day 
when Buddha attained nirvana.^ Qn the Jatakas Ceylon is 
known as the mga island, i.t\, the island inhabited by people 
called the nagas or dragons. Xt lay on the route from 
Bharukaccha to the East Ind.es fXlT. 183). Manners from 
Benares, plying down tlie Ganges, sail and touch at this 
island (ibid). The Tamil countries were reached botJi by 
land and hy sea ) On the way fiom tlie northwest coast 
to the East Indies was Manimekhald “ the divine name of 
Tamil, famous in the north for its efficient shipping. Xn 
stones of shipwreck of noithein \oyagers, the divinity 
cornea to rescue with magic ships of titanic size (8 usabha X 
4 «5flbha x20 yaUhilia) with three masts and bedecked 
nil over with sapphire, gold and silver (IV 15ff, VI. 'io). 
The tradition at least shows that the southerners were 
more expert sea-farers and their ships were more seaworthy 
and of larger size. The Peri plus also testifies that the 
Colas and the Pandyas sent their w^ares to the Ganges in 
large ships called Colandia. Their ports were visited in 
turn by ships “ from the north ” — evidently fiom the 
Ganges and Bengal . From Tamil literary evidence (Paddi- 
nappalai, 1- 0) it appears that from the Noitb were exported 
to the Cola market of Kaveripaddinam, horses, — ^sent from 
Sind and the Punjab, gold and precious stones from the 
northern mountains, and coral from the eastern seas. 

Tlie mam outlet of northern merchandise for the South 
n,,r„„ .rdiodooe..., Tamralipti (Tainink). 

Some of its wares were even shipped to 
tlie West. ** Througli this place are brought mnla- 

* Tlie s'oo c* UisCeyhnfse chronulrs is half mythic ani half hitlrtical «Dd 
the date is abs lately BcreliabJe All that we may cca ecture is that itisapre 
Msoiya episode 

* See Krisbnaswami Aijsogar • Alanimelha^a m if/ Ifistoneot Setting 
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batlirum (from the ea^em Hmnhjas), Gangetic spikenard 
(the true spikenaid from the Hunali} as) and pearls, and 
muslins of the hneat sorts, ^bieh are called Gaugetic 
(Pen 63) It ^\as the nearest seaport for approaching 
Pegu, Malay, Sumatra, 7a\a, Cambodia and even Cliina 
and Japan b> sea '^n the Jatakas, Smannabluimi — i 
generic nime for the East Indian islands, is the regular 
field of meremtile adventure Unlike the traders of the 
Gulf of Cambay mIio dealt uitb the 'Western world, t lie 
manners of Andhra, Kalinga and Bengal did not rest with 
sending tlicu cargo to the markets of Indonesia The) 
made bold enough to embark across the seas and coloni'^c 
cn ?nassr Tiaces of their adventure burvue m the remnants 
of Indian civilisation widel) t cattered over Burma, Mila)a, 
Simiatia, lava and Cambodia — the farthest outpost of ancient 
Indian cultuie The Iv-tnr) of the o inomentoub maritime 
ej.pfmts — fuff of fife and vigour, andefoquent of strong socio- 
economic fortes lot loose in the mothei countr), ib entirely a 
lost stoi) — lost like the great sand biuied cities of Khotan 1 

the third century before Christ, the Maurja Empire 
stands among an international family with 
trad«°^Thc'’Ma!iryaT S)na, Egypt, C) rcnc, ^Macedonia and 
Epiius, cultivating diplomatic relations 
and sending mioMonanes to pieach the gospel of Dhamma 
(R Es II, XIII) Centuries of international trade bad 
built up the highway for this political and religions inter- 
course The influx of foreigners in the metropolis was 
so great at the time of Megasthenes that the rmimcjpa! 
board bad to set apart a committee to take care of them 
The generals in the company of the Mecedouian conquerm 
were struck b) the dm of the great dockjards of the Punjab 
tubes The Maiuyis were astute enough to monopolise 
this mdustr) and maintain a strong admiralty employing 
its fleet both for naval and commercial purposes 
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^Tbe Sdtavahana*? who were in possession of the western 
Tbe 6 «..aha ..3 portb of Bharukaccba and Sorparaga and 
who equipped them with quadrangular 
rest houses fcatu^alavasadbaprati^ra}apradena, Nasik C I 
10 iv) must have pursued a vigorous commercial policy 
The Kanhei I Caves executed in their time contain sculp- 
tural representations of \oyages through sea They main- 
tained a regulai service of pilotage in the rough waters of 
Cambay fPen 44 46) The Periplus gives a passing glimpse 
into liow great a part this commercial interest played in 
the affairs of state Sandares/ who ruled over the pros 
perous Imding communities of the western sea-board took 
possession of KalUena (Kalyana) formerly belonging to the 
House of Sarganes the Elder (Salakarni), subjected its trade 
to the severest restrictions, so that if Greek vessels entered 
its port even accidentally, they were seized and sent under 
escoit to Barjgaza — evidently the seat of paramount powei 
(52) Piesumably it uas an attempt to divert the overseas 
trade of Kalsana and centralise it at Bharukaccha 

The Andhras uerc veteran sea-farers pursuing their trade 
from the eastern coast Even their coins 
belonging to the second and the third 
centuries A D bear the device of ships 
** full rigged for distant seas The Colas, the Kalmgas 
and the people of ^ anga, Pundra and Samatata were their 
rivals m eastern trade The kings of ^ anga had powerful 
naval forces and are said in Kalidasa’s Eagbuvam^a to be 
trusting in then ships 

Under Kaniska, when theKusana and the Roman empires 
The Knssnaa marcliecl almost contiguous, Roman trade 

was at its highest References to Romaka 
m the Mababharata and m the astronomical siddhantas 
originate from this period Rome was alive to the import- 


40— 1365B 


Sad} ana — saj^IiSsses 
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anco of Yucb-Chi alliance against the Parthians and Sassan- 
lans and as controller of the great o\crland trade-route 
through Afghanistan bct^^ocn the East and (he West. 

How close was tlic friendship is shown hi AD. GO h} 
the Roman gencital Corhu/o cscortfog the Ujrcantan ambas- 
sadors up tlie Indus and through the territories of the 
Kushans or Indo-Scjtlinns on tlicir return from tlieir 
embassy to Rome 

*■ / 

CYet the SCI wib full of danger fsamuddo aneUadinato) 
„ . . , and it was lo\c of gain tliat inspired man 

Penis of the teo ^ 

lo defj them In a mother s Cb\Hnatioi\ 
as regards her •^on intent on a \ 0 }age, these risks far out- 
weighed tlie expected returns (Jat 2j ^liipwrcck is 
a common catastroplie m the Jdtakas (II 103 ; Ilf 2h; V. 
75) The 1 agarics of the weather and of the wa\es were 
not sufficicntlj explored 'Shipwreck is olten due to phnks 
giving waj (Jut VI 31, bhinna-naukanuarnave, Hbh. 
Vllf 2 20) caused b} cataracts or tidal bores or by lunn- 
ing a hidden lock or coming in the field of a magnetic 
rock,” as for example the llainak which earned a notonetj 
in tbe Epics for its bea\j toll of merchant men When 
dangers go out of control, men fail into mjtlis Accor- 
dingly the sea, due to insufficient acquaintance, became 
associated with injtbical horrors and for their counterpart, 
with mythical charms, is infested with goblins and 
monsters and nagas devouring shipwrecked persons and 
it abounds with gold, diamond and nector, the very 
elixir of hie (Jat 11 127 U , HI 345 ; IV 139 IT ; 
Mbh I 20-22) 


^ B K Mukber;i, oj) ett , p 339- 

* This possibly IB tbe reason why cane fibres icstead of iron strips were used to 
jom the planks, An IV, 127 Hare tenders ‘ vettabandhacabaddbaya * as * rigged 

wilb maatB wd stays ' The explacation of Buddbagoaa does not allow {iia wadenTg 
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E\en in tbe days of the Artba^astra ocean traffic was far 
more dangerous than land traffic (II 16 
and CaSaJ Com ) And these dangers were not 

all imaginary The Pen plus gives a real- 
istic insight into them The gulfs of Cutch and Cambay 
were great danger zones Those who are diawn into the 
Gulf of Baraka (Dwaraka) are lost ; for the waves are high 
and very violent, and the sea is tumultuous and foul, and 
has eddies and rushing whirlpools The bottom is in some 
places abrupt, and in others rockj and sharp, so that the 
anchors I>ing there are parted, some being quickly cut off, 
and others chafing on the bottom ’ * (40) 

A glimmering glimpse is obtained why the ancient sea- 
port of Roruva goes out of the picture and Barbancum, 
farther west and north, comes as- a parvenu 

Due to tbe extreme intensity of ebb and flow in the 
Narmada, entrance and exit of vessels in Bharukaccha were 
verj dangerous to the inexperienced The Periplua vividly 
describes the vagaries of the tidal bore (45 f ) Because of 
the difficulty of navigating in the Gulf of Cambay and the 
mouth of Narmada, the state maintained a regular service 
of pilotage, under which incoming vessels were met at feast 
100 miles down from the port ** Native fishermen in the 
king's service, stationed at tbe ver> entrance in n ell-manned 
large boats. . . go up the coast as far as Syrastrene, from 
which the} pilot vessels to Barygazi And they steer them 
straight from the mouth of the Bay between the shoals 
with their crews , and they tow them to fixed stations, 
going up with tbe beginning of flood, and lying through 
tbe ebb at anchorages and in basins These basins are deeper 
places as far as Barygaza, which lies by the river about 
300 btadia up from the mouth” (44) 

The coastal route of Aiabia was discarded as unsafe (20) 
The story of Posidonios repeated by Strabo is another 
concrete instance of the perilous nature of a long sea voyage 
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Not all the perils came from nature The arch-peril 
of maritime commerce was piracj The 
m>ths of man-eating sea-monsters in the 
Jatakas may be traced to this source For the name of 
naga applies to both a pirate and a monster According to 
the Kashmirnn poet Ksemendra, these nojjfa pirates were 
active in the Eastern waters in the da3s of Asoka Traders 
waited upon the Emperor and complained that all their 
ships and treasures were plundered by these people and that 
if the conditions ran as they were, they would cliange their 
pursuits resulting m fall of revenue (Bodh Ivalp , Pall 73) 
^ , The worst piratical rendezvous in the 

Indian ocean was the Konkan coast, en- 
trenched in its numerous creeks and bajs which afforded 
safe harbourage to their cruisers. Thej fed upon the richly 
freighted merchantraen that frequented this place Accord- 
ing to Ptolem j the Pirate Coast extended from the neighbour- 
hood of bimylla (CInul, 23 mi S of Bombaj) to Nitra 
(Mangalor) (1 7) The Periplus (53) and Piinj refer to the 
pirates who infested this place and the latter adds that 
merchant vessels from Egyptian ports cairied as a pre- 
caution companies of archers on board In Ptolemj s time 
these pirates felt the strong hand of the state The father 
of the Red Chera destroyed “ Kadambu of tlie sea coast ” 
and thus the coast was freed from tfaeir depredations between 
80 and 222 A D But Arab Berber predators still domi- 
nated African and Arabian coasts, men of piratical habits, 
very great in stature and under separate chiefs for each 
place ” (Pen. 16, 20) Such was the nuisance and barac they 
created, that the author of the Arthasdstra has to enjoin that 
pirate ships (himsrika) are to be destroyed at sight (11 28) 

So the vision dawns before our ejes of ancient Indian 


Tie urge lor gam even from the 1 edtc times braving 

unknown perils across fathomless depths 
and under limitless skies. The Indian teak excavated at Ur 
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m Sumer, tlie Indian frescoes ^\orked at Borobudur m Ja\a, 
ilic Indimti inscnpUon at the Honu 2 i temp^D in Japan gise 
an inUiDp of the magnitude and duration of tbeir exploits * 
As the roads betneen PiisUaluvati and Tamralipti hummed 
with cracking wheels, the roaring wa\cs of the Indian ocean 
weie broken b> the r3thmic sphshes of oars, the very 
emblems of patient and pcrDeienng search for gam gingered 
up b> an unconquerable spirit of adventure Me feci our 
sojourn in a world of rcalitj, a material world of the stock 
and llie bourse where iiTf Jm fulfils its great destiny in human 
life — where empires come to measure arms to secure com 
mercial advantage, wiiere overseas trade paves the path for 
conquests of Dhamma and conquests of arms, where the 
merchant, the imssionarj and the miUlarj march one after 
another in an automatic c^clc,— all originating from the 
much derided mercantile gospel ‘^atln^tham labliate 
dhanam ' — ‘profit according to investment ’ 


* Compare the present Jetenoriition lo TD<ljaa shipping The sh«e ol Iodi»a 
companies la 13 p c of coastal traffic and 0 p c of ocean borne trade of India wliile 
former!;, both were enlirel; Indian 
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Statl Lfvies and State Control on Commerci 

lDterv«i)tjon of State Tasation of commerce 

Practjre the Ml o protecijou moderatirn redaction and remieeion assign 
meni of toll receipts subsidy and loin Bealisation of toll soppress on of smuggling 
State monopolies Control by the Salfas protection Control by the Manryas^rigorons 
and drastic 

Theory pr nciples of assessment The sannidl air Encouragement of import 
The charges The it !ka or toll rates The dtaradetja or gate due The rarfluni or 
road cess Beal sation of dues and suppress on of smoggl ng The pranopo or 
ben vcle ce The ro;aAort ja or forced labour Port does Mrnopol es Price fiatng 
Contiol of buy ng and sel'i g From free to regul ited economy 


Intervention of Stale 


'^s (nde and commerce expanded and hecame (he strong- 
est economic factor in urban life it called 
forth in an increasing measure the inter- 
vention of the state Its first concern v\as of course to derive 
a revenue from the new income , its next, to monopolise 
those trades and industries which yielded best profits or 
which affected vital inteiests of state The exercise of these 
very rights drew it into further and further interference. 
The evils of competition, unfair dealings, deception of 
customers, smuggling and deleterious machinations of big 
business all combined to intensify the anarchy in the com- 
mercial world The state was faced with the growing 
problems of restoring order. 1 or on the stability of the 
market depended the stability of its finanr^ 


lines as assessment of agricultural produce 
I* was the same principles of taxaiion 
applied to the different larffos The 
same social contract of protection and payment between 
the sovereign and the subjects is the theoretical basis of 
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both the systems The same moderation in assessment 
and realisation of revenue is the prescribed canon in both 
The state had its oi\n commercial concerns as it had its agii- 
cultural land and cattle Toll dues were occasionally remit- 
ted and sometimes transferred as lu the case of land re\enue 
Lastly the doctrine of emergency was a convenient tool 
in the hand of the state for the best use and worst 
abuse 

[ As the h/jdga was the customarj revenue on land, the 
^ <ul/fu was the toll on merchandise levied 

lectioD protection it received from the 

state'^lbh XII 71 10) ^ Among the 
vauntings of a king hCrtCdie stands above his km is ” You 
know Uposatha, merchants coming from many a realm 
prosper here and I look to their welfare and protection ” 

atho pi vanija plnta nanaratthato agata 
tese me vihit i rakka e\am janaln Uposatha’ti 

Jat IV 135 

In a kingless countrj, merchants from afar with a 
varied cTrgo cannot safelj cross the loads 

na arajake janapade vanijo duragammah 
gacchanti ksemamaddbvanani balmpanyasamacitah 
Rnm II 67 II 

From Xarada’s admonition to Yudhisthira it would seem 
that the king was not orly to treat merchanta with con- 
sideration m his capital and kingdom hut also see that 
buyers or his of&cers in the zeal to encourage import did 
not tempt merchants with high hopes or false pretexts 
to brmg their goods (Mbh II 5 115) 

’ In the Bg -veda Mia means prjce Moir traces the sense of tax jn a. passage 
in the Atharva Veda, ITI 29 3 SeeMacdonell 4 Keith Veiic Index Vol II, 
P 387 
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Protection and encoungeracnt of commerce meant that 
taxation did not fall iiea\j on dealings 
ModeraiiM cxcliange Jloderation is tlie keynote 

of Indian financial specuhtioi^ “ Let him not cut up 
bis own root (b} levying no taxes) nor the root of other 
(men) b> esce^sue greed, for bj cutting up bis on n root 
(or tbeirs) he makes himself or them wretched (Manu, 
Vn 139) “Let him aLo laj just duties on other market- 

able goods according to their intrinsic aalue without 
oppressing the traders {anupabatja, Baudh I 10 18 lo) 
Au admonition m the Jataka elaborated in the commentary 
shov\s how the king s exchequer faiU as a result of 
excessive taxation of citizens engaged m hnjing and selling 
transactions (y yutta kajaMkkajc Y 243) Narada 
warns Yudbisthira that it should be his anxious care to 
see that only such due* as prescribed in the canon 
(yathoktam) and no arbitrary imports arc realised from 
the merchants who come to his lerritoncs from distant 
lands impelled by the desire of gain (Mhli II 5 114) 

Moderation -sometimes urged reduction or complete 
remis ion of tolls and duties The birth 
lo 11^0 throne wa& a suitable 
occasion for such a gesture On the 
occasion of Mahavira s birth prince Siddhartha released 
customs, taxes, confi'^calions and fines, (Jama Kalpasutra, 
102) Eare products U'^eful for the interests of state might 
be freed from duties to encourage their import Kosmas 
writes from the sixth century that the king of Sielediba (?) 
imported his horses from Persia and the traders supplying 
were exempt from customs dues Toll receipts might be 
Asa gnment of t<dl transferred like any other revenue The 
king might make a bequest of them to 
whoever might please his fancy (Jat YI 347) » Or 

1 The laaci phon of D! of Hwt Land at B japur ass -na | of the tell 
proceeds to Jin* and J to a temple gu u Verse 17 
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sometimes tbe king might choose to pay his officers by the 
assignment of tbe receipts as would appear from Narada’s 
speechjyatiioktam avabaryanti bulkam sulkopajivibhih). 

enlightened commercial policy did not stop at 
moderate assessment and remission. It 

Subsidy acd Joan . t t i t a 

sometimes encouraged trade and industry 
by direct subsidy'!^ The state gave not only civil but also 
economic protection. Pursuant to tbe hnancial maxim 
that mitigation of want will increase revenue, a chaplain 
advises a king whose realm is harassed and harried by 
dacoits that taxation or punishment are not the right redress. 
“Whoever there be in the king’s realm who devote them- 
selves to cattle and the farm, to them let his Majesty give 
food and seed-corn. Whoever there be in the king’s realm 
who deaote ihemsehes to trade, to them let his Majesty give 
capital. Whosoever there be in the king’s realm who devote 
themselves to Government service (raja-ponse) to them let 
his Majesty give wages and food ” (Dn. Y. II). Peace 
and order depended on the prosperity and satisfaction of 
subjects all around and tbe lesson is^constantly harped upon 
to bring round errant kings. (^Narada’s admonition to 
Yudbisthira suggests the subsidisation of merchants and 
craftsmen as a healthy state policy (Mbh. II. 5. 71), King 
Siddhartha’s concessions to his subjects on the occasion 
of Mabavlra's birth included cancellation of debts implying 
the same benevolent practice of advancing loans to agri- 
culture and busines^ 

A city officeFTlxes tbe toll for merchants (vanijanaip 
sumkant, Jat. IV. 132). As regards^the 
daea^fBmliygiiDff! cvidcuce 18 forthcoming, ( ^The 

tolls were collected on incoming goods at 
the four gates of the citylfcatuso dv5resn sumkaip, VI. 317) 
(^^^ibe customs hou^sumkatthana, Vin. HI. 4 ; Mil. 359)* 


I C/, tbe man^apiAd or cmtcms bouBe ia 
Smskaadavarmao and tbe Baijaatb Fralssti. 


Uter ioscripUoos like tbe Gnotof 
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attached to each gate. Collection v\as strict and for 
an attempted evasion the v^hole wagon was seized by 
the government. This is elaborated in the commentary 
on Buddha’s parable in the Anguttara nikaja of ‘the 
pajer of taxes on meichandi'^e ’ (sumkadajikam eva 
bhandasmim, I. 53) ” Just as one hable to pa> duties on 

goods he has bought and ‘smuggled through the customs’ is 
oierwhelmed by his guilty act, and it is he who is the 
guilty one not the Government, not the Government 
officials He who smuggles goods through the Customs 
H<^se IS seized, cart and all, and shown to Government , i’ 

The most lucrative industries, those which commanded 
the "Best market abroad or those which involved the vital 
, interests of the state, were kept under its 

Stale monopoljes 

monopoly jMedhatitbi illustrates Manu 
VIII 399 by citing saffron in Kashmir , fine cloth and wool 
in the East , horses in the West ; precious stones and pearls 
in the South, and elephants everywhere We have already 
seen that hor&es and elephants, particularly ihe latter, were 
very often royal preserves.^ As for pearls the Penplus says 
that the fishery at Colchi was worked by condemned crimi- 
nals and regarding Argaru “at this place and nowhere el'^e 
are brought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts ’’ * 
In the Santiparva (G9 29), the Arthagastra (11. 12) and the 
Karle and Nasik Inscriptions mines and salt centres appear 
as state monopolies According to Phny, from the salt-range 
of Ormenus between the Indus and the Hjdaspes,“a greater 
revenue accrues to the sovereign of the country than they 
derive from gold and pearls” (XXXI 7)® The mines 
and fisheries were profitably worked by the state by means 
of free convict labour Sometimes the state extended its 

» See Bk I Ch V 

^ Cf E l,n 13— I^agp 1 Jr Stone Inscription 

J UemjBJscences ol BDch woDcpol es are observed lo tie royel tnonopoheB lo 
miDDfaclore oi »a'e of eslt, si?g»r, tobacco matcles, etc , in manj of tf e Indian Let ve 

States 
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control over the whole foreign trade and strictiv regulated 
the distribution of imports as for example 
the theSc>ibidUS ot the west in the hrst 

century A,^’ ships he at anchor 

at Barbaricum but all their cargoes are carried up to the 
metropolis by the river to the king ” (Peri. 39). Sandares (?) 
who conqueied Kalyana subjected its trade to severe restric- 
tions and diverted the Greek trade to Bbanikaccha, his 
chief trade mart (o2). 

The Sakas not only controlled the overseas trade. They 
gave it necessary piotection. They made Bharukaccba a 
safe harbour against the extreme vagaries of the tidal bore 
at the estuary of the Karmada by engaging native fishermen 
** in well-manned large boats ” to steer safely the incoming 
vessels (Peri. 44-4G). The kings bad to protect overseas 
trade against the depredations of pirates a function which 
the father of the renewed Ked Ohera bo eminently fulfilled 
by subduing the Kadambas in the Konkan coast. A^oka 
could not brush aside the complaints of the eastern traders 
suffering under the marauding activities of the ^agas, 
although his methods of redress were different. 

In the empire of Candragupta, trade both internal and 
external, received the vigilant attention of the state and of 
the municipalities, 'Without going into 
Un<jer the Maarjas details, Megastbenes glvcs a very precise 
information on the nature of municipal control. Of the 

great officers of state, some have charge of the market ” 

and then of the municipal bodies in Palibotbra, ** The 

members of the first look after everything relating to the 
industrial arts.'* The second attend to foreigners, the 
third register births and deaths with the view not only of 
levying a lax,^ but also in order that births and deaths 
among both high and low may not escape the cognizance 
of government. The fourth class superintends trade and 

^ A poll tax ? 
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commerce. Its members have charge of weights and 
measures, and see that products in their season are sold by 
public notice. No one is allowed to deal in more than one 
kind of commodity unless he pays a double tax. The fifth 
class supervises manufactured articles, which they sell by 
public notice. What is new is sold separately from what is 
old, and there is a fine for mixing the two together. The 
sixth and the last class consists of those who collect the 
tenths of the prices of the articles sold Praud m the 

payment of this tax is punished with death In their 

collective capacity they have charge also of matters 

affecting the general interest, as the regulation of 

prices, the care of markets, harbours and temples” (Str. 

Xy. i. 50)^ 

Thus false weights and measures were reduced, adultera- 
tion checked, prices kept m eqihbrium, the underhand 
machinations of the black market brought under control, 
smuggling and evasion of king’s dues ^ dealt severely. The 
control was no doubt rigorous and diastic ; but nothing short 
of extreme measures could resolve the prevailing anarchy in 
the business woi^d^ 

^rhe Artha^astra and the Dbarmasastras dilate further 
the principles and rates of assessment. The sastra data by 
themselves cannot be accepted as authori- 

Tbeorjes principles ... i 

tative idencea oi actual ecowowwc cowdw 
tions. But they reflect the progress of 
financial thinking and the growing complexities and recurr- 
ing crises in the market which kings were called upon to 
deal and on which law-givers had to formulate their vie wsT^ 
"After (due) consideration the king shall always fix in 
his realm the duties and taxes in such a manner that both 
he himself and the man who does tlie work receive their 
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due rev\ard ’’ (Manu, VII. 128). Tbe Sukranlti enjoins that 
a duty is levied only v ben tbebujeror seller is a gainer 
(IV. ii. 218 f.). “ Having well considered (the rates of) 

purchase and (of) sale, (the length of) the road, (the expense 
for) food and condiments, the charges of securing the goods, 
let the king make traders pay duty,” 


Vikrayam krayam adbvanam bhaktam ca sapariccbadam 
Yogaksemam ca samprek^ya v am jam karajet karan 

Manu, Vn. 127; Mbh. XH. 87. 13. 


The sannidhaif 


The tax on internal industries, the Santiparva continues, 
is after taking into account the outturn, receipts and 
expenditures and the state of tbe arts'^^tpattim danavrttim 
ca ^ilpam sampreksya casnkrt. ^ 

(I^tb e Artba^astra tbe sannidhdtr realises commercial 
dues as the samahartr collects agricultural dues^ This officer 
is to observe tbe fluctuations in demand and 
in the prices of internal products and 
foreign imports so that the scale of duties might be revised 
periodically. Import of foreign goods is to be encouraged. 
Foreign merchants coming by water or by land are to be 
favoured with remission of taxes so that they may keep 
some margin. (Parabhumiiam panyam anugrabena’ \ahayet. 
Navika-sarthavahebh}asca pariharam ayatiksamam dad} at). 
They cannot be sued for debts (H. 16) 

These are concessions under special circumstances. The 
payments that a visiting merchant habitually makes are : 


1. Siilka — toll or customs dues, 

2. Vartani — road cess, 

3. Ativabaka — conveyance cess, 

4. Gulmadeya — levies at military stations, pre- 

sumably for protection agaist brigandage, 

5. Taradeya — ferry charges, 
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' 6. Bhakta— subsistence to the merchant and his 

followers, 

7. Bhaga — share of profit. 

— H. 16, 35 

The toll covers both ingress and egress (niskramyam 
pravesyam ca ^ulkam) of merchandise — ex- 
Toii rates. temal (bahyam, i.e., arriving from country 

parts), internal (abhyantaram) or foreign (atithyam). The 
scheduled rates of import duty are : 

1. Conamon goods 1/5 of value. 

2. Flower, fruit, vegetables, roots, bulbs, 

'palhkya{7), seed, dried fish and dried 

meat 1/6 ,, 

3. Conch -shells, diamonds, jewels, pearls, to be fixed by 

corals and necklaces experts acqu- 

ainted with 
time, cost and 
finish. 

4. Fibrous garments (ksauma), cotton 

cloths (dukula), silk (krimitana), mail 
armour (kankata), siilphuret of arsenic 
(baritala), red arsenic (manas^ila), ver- 
milion (hinguluka), metals (loha), 
colouring ingredients (varnadliatu), 
sandal, aloe (agaiu), pungents (katuka)' 
fcrmentB (kinva), dress (avarana), ' 
wine, ivory, skins (ajina), raw mate- 
rials for A'samno & dxikula, carpets 
fastarana), curtains (pravara^a), pro- 
ducts yielded by norms (Lrimijata) and 1/10 to 1/15 
nool of goat and ship of value. * 

6. Clotbs (vastra), quadrupeds, bipeds 
threads, cotton, scents, medicines, 
uood, bamboo, fibres (valkala), raw 
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hides (carma), clay pots, grains, oil 

(sneha), soda (ksara), salt, liquor 1/20 to 1/25 

(madya), cooked rice of value. 

The rate of 1/6 for group 2 is repeated in the Agni- 

purana and in the Smrtis {Gaut. X. 27 ; Manii, VII. 

130-32 ; Vi§. III. 24f,) * with further additions in the list, 
viz., medicinal herbs, honey, grass, fire\\ood, scents, spices, 
leaves, skins, wickerwork, stonework clarified butter, etc. On 
cattle (pasu), the import duty is not 1/-0 or 1/25 but 1/50 
and so also on gold (hiranya).^ Import of gold is encouraged 
for obvious reasons. The standard rate on imports ns w'ell 
as on all sales is also much lower than 1/5. The king is 

to take 1/20 of the profits upon the value fixed on each 

saleable commodity by experts in the settlement of tolls 
and dnUes and of prices (Mann, VIII. SOS; Gaut. X. 26). 
This of course excepting giain and applies to both Valsyas 
and Sudras (iManu, X. 120).® The Sukranfti gives another 
schedule. 


Minerals: Gold, gems, glass laud lead 
Silver 
Copper 
Zme and iron 
Grass, wood, etc. 


1/2 of profit 
1/3 „ 

1/4 .. 

1/6 „ 

1/3, 1/5. 1/7, 1/10, 
1/20 of profit— IV. 
it. 233 38. 


^^learly the author of the Artlia^aslra, an economist 
statesman, is a much more rigorous protectionist than the 


^ HaraSatta reads Ibe pasease la Oautatna aod Vifpa as ladicatiog 1/CO which 
is improbshje. 

’ Accordicg to tho AgnijmrS^^ 1/5 or 1/6. For the cjeaning of * fiirofiya ' 
»o«4upro,p. ISl. 

* This accordiag to lb« tfodetmg of KSrSjs^s and Nanttaa*. MedhStrtbi, 
Gorm<ltr5,t,Kulluka aod RaghaT&ossda {Tire a differeof laterpretatioo. rir — on tb# 
profits of jfoW Ciltio the aip take in nercsii’f 1/30 jastesd of l/50if the 
comtuodtt; raluts tcore than 1 kdrjapueo. Tfce fotioer is tucie acceptable for X. 
130 aod VUX. SOS both refer to all comcn(>ditjes except gram white VII. J30 to cattle 
and gold odj. 
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law givers of the canon^It sIiouW be observed moreover 
that while the os^cs^mcnl^f the former are made on lafue, 
tho=e of the latter are charged on profit which falls much 
lighter on the traders 

According to Visnu tlic import duty i'> generally fiKCd 
at 10 pc (in 29,Baudh 1 10 18 14) and the export 
dutj at 6 p c of the price of the articles (III SO) The 
rote of duty reflects the high rate of profit derived by 
traders 

Within the Mha the Arthasastra includes another 
charge, diz , the gate dues (d\arade}a) which are 1/5 of 
toll and winch may be remitted if circumstances necessitate 
such favour (dviradejnm sulLapancabhaga anugrahiKim 
va yathadesopakinm stlnpajel) Commodities shall never 
be sold where they are produced (II 22) ^ 

/ The variant is realised by the aniapala or boundary 
officer He is a police officer giving 
^ protection to caravans at the danger zones 
of the border^ Kautilya s teacher ic: very sceptic of the 

^ Ftom much later inscriptiona come toll bata existing in practice and not in 
ideas alone 


2 palilras from every ghatahahupal a of clanGed butler and oil 
2 Tiyiysopaftoa per menwin for every ab p 

50 leaves fr m every cl oUtla cf leaves broogl k fromo ntaide tbo town 
— Alwar 960 AD (E T , m 361 
I rupala for each 20 loads (praraJ ana or poll a) earned for sale 
I fupalca on each rart filled -wbetber going frona or by the village) 

1 lcar;a for a ghadd at each oilmill 
13 el olhl as of betel leaves by the BbaUaa 
pellaka pellaka *?) by the gamblers 

I adhdka of wbeat and barley from each aragl atta (well wHh water 
wheel) 

5 palas for perfdS 

1 ttmaopalto for each bit ora (2000 paU a ?) 

10 palas fr m each H a ro of collet copper eaffron gum renn madder etc 
1 fnanalo for each drona of wheat mucg bBrtey, salt caraandauch 
oiler meas table cb eets 

— Bi a per jnscnptJOD of Dbavala of Haatik ijdi, vv 8 16 9iQ A D 
But the list 18 of little nse w thout the knowledge of the coma and meaaurea 
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veracity of this incumbent : he kills traffic by allowing 
thieves and taking taxes more than due. His illustrious 
student however holds that the officer encourages traffic 
by welcoming import (VIH, 4). But the suspicion is 
lurking ; for he is to make good whatever is lost or stolen 
from merchants x^itbin his jurisdiction. A road cess also 
exists in the fiscal conception of the Sukraniti although it 
goes under the general name of (lA^. ii. 213)* ; but 
it is more strictly a road cess as opposed to a police tax. 

For the preservation and repair of roads, he should have 
dues from those who use the streets ” (258). 

“ After carefully examining foreign commodities as to 
their superior or inferior quality and 

Reahsatjoa ^ ,i i 

stamping them with his seal, he (the 
antapala) shall send the same to the Superintendent of Tolls " 
(vaidesyam sartham krtasaraphalgubhandavicayanam-abhi- 
jfianam mudram ca datva presayedadhyaksasva). At the 
toll-gate of the city, the merchants have to give their where- 
abouts, amount of cargo, etc. Twice the toll has to be paid 
for no seal, 8 times for counterfeit seal. For falsifying 
the name of merchandise (naraakrte) 1:^ panas have to be 
paid for each load (sapadapamkam vahanam dapayet). 
Attempts at smuggling and escape of toll dues are met with 
heavy fines In case of bidding the enhanced price goes to 
the treasury along with the toll (H. 20). 

Hence commodities for sale shall not be let off without 
being weighed, measured or numbered (dhrto, mito, ganito 
va). Import of weapons (^aslra), armours (varma), kavaca, 
foha, rathaf ratua, d/ianya, and pa^u ^ is forbidden and leads 
to forfeiture of merchandise (tbid). 


* ** The /ufA.0 13 levied on goods in nJirbet pl»c«i streets and mines.** 

* Tie baa on the import of armaments snd eceoalremecfs is intelligible bnt 
not »o CO loho, tatna, rftidnjja and paiu The first tvco of these even oocnr in the 
cnsKJas echedn'e 0^ IT W 


d2-1355B 
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(The injunction of Manu, Visnu and Yajfiavalkya against 
smuggliDf; IS identi cal"^ ** He who tries 
BmoggiiDg to avoid the toll b> buying or selling at 

improper time (x e , at night, et^ ) or by fal'ielj enumerating 
his goods shall be fined eight times the amount of dutj 
(Manu, VIII 400) According to Visni/ the evadei shall 
lose all his goods (III 31) The king is to confiscate the 
whole property of a trader who exports goods of which the 
king has a monopoly or the export o( which is forbidden 
(399 , Vis V 130 , Yaj 11 261) (^The law of forfeiture 
thus applies to the entrance of ^ods laid under a ban as 
well as to the exit of goods under an embar go j 

The Artbasastra lays down that the toU of inferior 
commodities shall be fixed and exemptions considered by 
experts (II 20) Manu lets off small deilerc with some 
trifle to be paid annually as tax (VU 137) 

The ^^cale of pranaija or benevolence levied to replenish 
a depleted treasury by king’s officers 
pTonaja cottoo, lac, flax, barks, wool 

(rauma), silk (kau^eya), medicines (? kausa}a), flowers, 
fruits, vegetables, fit e wood, bamboo, flesh and dried flesh 
(vallura) , ^ of ivory and skin (dantajina) A license has to 
be obtained for sale of these articles Internal dealers pay a 
fixed tax at the following rate 


In gold iilver, diamond preciona stones pearls corals, herses, 

elephants 60 hatat 

Jn Cotton threads, clothes, copper, brass bronze, perfumes, 

medicines 1 quor 40 haraa 

In graim Iiqmds (rasa) metals (lobal, carts (Saks t a) 30 haraa 

In glass and stilled artisans (inah4karsva^) 20 koras 

lofenor artisans and animat rearers (7 Ttrdhafeiposatah) lOkoros 
In firewood bamboos, stones earthen pots cooked rice (pakkanna), 

ve^tables (hantapapyab) 6 lores 

Dramat sts and prostitutes (kuSilsTa rupajivalca) J thetr wages 


— Aith V a 
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Forced labour was another item which fell on all 
occupations, “ Mechanics and artisans, 
Rajaisnja. wellas Sudras who subsist by manual 

labour, he (the king) may cause to work (for himself) one 
(day) in each month*’ (Manu, VII. 138; Gaut. X. 31; 
Va^. XIX. 28 ; Yis. III. 32). The merchants may obtain 
commutation of raja^ariya by selling one article every 
month to the king at discount rate (arghapacayena, Gaut. 
X^5). 

( Foreign ships touching at a port has to pay port duesMo 
^ the ndvadJiyahsa, an officer resemblinguie 

Fort dots. commissioner of our times. Duties 

are remitted for cargo spoilt by water in a sea-beaten boat 
(ArthOI. 28). 

state monopolies according to the Artha^astra 
are mines, salt centres and probably 
Monopolies. sliippiog. Alines involving small capital 

outlay are worked by tbe government itself. Otherwise these 
are leased out for a fixed share of tbe output or for a 
fixed rent Ctl. 12). The state also runs large jndustries 
like weaving mills under its own capital and manage- 
ment." \ 

Since toll rates are fixed on the estimated value or profit 
of merchandise, prices have necessanly 
Pn«*fii»Eg. fixed. And fixed price requires 

fixed weights and measures. Hence, *Met (the king) fix 
(the rates for) tbe purchase and sale of all marketable goods, 
having (duly) considered whence they come, whither they 
go, how long they have been kept, the (probable) profit and 
the probable outlay. Once in 5 nights, or at the close of 
each fortnight, let tbe king publicly settle tbe prices for the 
(merchant). All weights and measures must be duly 
marked and once in six months let him re-examine iliero ” 
(Manu, YHI. 401-03). Tbe interval depends on the 
variability in price of goods. 
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Authorised persons alone shall collect as middlemen 
grains and other merchandise. Otherwise 
an^dijng*^ Confiscated by the Superin- 

tendent of Commerce (dhanyapanya- 
nicayamscanujnatab kuryuli ; anyatha nicitamesam panya- 
dhyakso grhnlyat, Artb. IV. 2). Tins seems to be to 
eliminate competition, speculation and hoarding. Again, 
“ whenever there is an excesssive supply of meichandise, the 
Superintendent shall centralise its sale and prohibit the sale 
of similar merchandise elsewhere before the centralised 
supply is disposed of. Favourably disposed towards the 
people, shall merchants sell this centralised supply for daily 
wages,” — (panyabdhiiljat panyadhyaksah sarvapanyanyeka- 
mukhani vikrinifca Tesvavikntesu nanye vikrinlran. 
Tani divasavetanena vikrlmran anugrahena prajanam. 
Ibid). This means a warehouse and clearance sale under 
state control and if customers competent to pay are not 
forthcoming, the goods may be disposed of for bodily 
labour. 

This is how the law-giver and the economist met new 
contingencies. The derivation of a revenue 
iate™«onomj!° the new income was tbeii primary 

concern but this requiied order in business. 
From fixation of the toll they are led to fixation of prices, 
of weights and measures. With increasing facilities given 
for protection, charges multiply. With the increasing 
complexities of the market, the state comes to grip with 
new problems. It must liquidate speculation and hoarding, 
break monopolies and corners, dissolve glut and scarcity 
and maintain the equipoise between dealers and customers. 
It must in short inaugurate a regulated instead of a free 
market. Indian economic theory thus parts company with 
Adam Smith and Turgot and falls in line with the rigorous 
totalitarianism of Friedrich List. 



book IV 

banking and cukrency 



Sidbam vase 42 Vcsakljama'^c rafio Ksnljaratasa kRitr.v 
pasa Naliapiinasa jamritarri Dinikaputrena U‘'a\ad.'ttena 
samgbasa catudi^asa imam Icnam in}rititam data canena 
aljRajanivi K.iliapanasalmsr.mi trim 3000 saipgha'sa calu- 
dtsasa }c imasrnirn lene ^asantanam hhaviRati ct\anka 
ku^anamtile caetc ca kabapana prayuta C4o\adbanavathavas« 
brenisu koUKamkaye 2000 vrdln padikasata aparakollkani- 
ka 3 ’e 1000 vadlii pa} Dnapa(lika<ata etc ca kabapana apadi> 
datava \odlnbhoja etc ci\arikasahasrani be 2000 }C padikc 
Bate eto mama lenc \a5aMithrma bbikliunam visaja ekikasa 
ci\anka barasaka yrv sabnsra prayntam payunapadike ^ate 
a{o ku^anatnfda . etc ca Sana sravita nigamasabbaya 
nibadba ca pbalakavare caritratoti blniyo nena datain vase 
41 KJitikasudhe panarasa puvake vase 45 panara‘:a..-.,.myu- 
tam bliaga^atum devanam bnlbmanannm ca karslpana- 
saiiasrani satari 70,000 pamcatrisaka smarna krt7A phala- 
kavare caritratoti. 

— Nasik Ca\c Inscription 

Success I In tbe year 42, in the month of Vesakba, 
XJsavadata, son of Dinika, son-in-law of king Kabapana, 
tbe Ksabarata K?atrapa, has bestowed this cave on the 
Samgba generally ; he has also given a perpetual endow’- 
ment, three thousand — 3000 hahapanas, wliich, for the 
members of tbe Samgba of any sect and any origin dw’elling 
in this cave, will ser^e as cloth money and money for out- 
side life; and those labapawns have been invested in guilds 
dwelling in Govadhana, — 2000 in a w’eavers’ guild, interest 
one praiiKa (monthly) for tbe hundred, (and) 1000 in another 
weavers’ guild, interest three quarters of a pratila (monthly) 
for the hundred ; and those hahapanas are not to be repaid, 
their interest only to be enjoyed. Out of them, the two 



thousand — 2000 — at one yraiika per cent, are the cloth 
money ; out of them to every one of the twenty monks who 
keep the vassa in my cave, a cloth money of 12 (hahapam^). 
As to the thousand which have been invested at an interest of 
three quarters of a pralika per cent, out of them the money 
for kidana and all this has been proclaimed (and) regis- 

tered at the town's hall, at the lecord office according to 
custom. 

Again the donation previously made by the same in the 
year 41, on the fifteenth of the bright half of Kactika, has 

in the year 45, on the 6fteenth been settled on the 

venerable gods and Brahmanas, viz., seventy thousand — 
70,000 — hdrsapanas, each thirty- five making a snvarna, a 
capital (therefore) of two thousand stivarnas. (This is 
registered) at the record office according to custom. 



CHAPTER I 

AND Credit 


Productive lodoslr es ind unprodact ve bus oeaa From mooey to money Iendto„ 
Bosineas loan Fam ne loao InstrumenU of credit pledge, Boretj Bo id ol debt 
acqn u»nce Kate of lOt'Meit discrimi eating a d differential rales accomoUtioo 
forfeitnra and morator um Illegal r tes condemnation of uaury Toheritatice of 
debt and credit Repud ation an I debt suit S rt ce and alavery for defaotl 
Forcible realisation Poaial ment for unpaid debt Insolvenry The debtor a 

pi gbt 


Trade, the third of the lattas was followed by the 
fonith, VIZ , usury With the growth of 
^^Unproioctm buji primitive agricultural and 

pistonl economy^ inclusive, of course of 
small cottage industries, is modified under the stress of 
currency and credit Money introduces itbelf as a new 
factor m the market, increa'.mgly asserting its place in 
eiichange, and fo^teiing under its protective wing-i the 
speculative trader Beside agriculture and cattle rearing 
and other productive industries appears the art of making 
money simply by clever buj mg and selling or by lending 
one’s hoarded wealth to others at interest This means a 
partial breakdown of the self sufficient agricultural cum- 
industrial village and accentuation of economic disparity 
between the classes. 

Tran'^actions of credit were fairly established by tbe 
B»si tvs loan Vcdic timcs wtien * business’ was well 

on foot These did not begin with money 
Tlie owner of the land and merchandise might hire them 
out to enterprising people for a share of profit (Jat. 69 , 
IV 256 , \ 436) There is the oft-quoted simile that a 
man sets up a business contracting a loan (mam adaya , 
43-136SB 
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com : ‘ taking gootts on interest ’), that his business suc- 
ceeds so that he is not only able to pay off the old debt he 
had incurred but there is a surplus over to maintain a 
wife (Dn. ir. G9 ; Mn. 39). In a more elaborate parable 
wealthy gahapah^ and their sons seeing a shop-keeper 
shrewd, clever and resourceful, competent to support his 
sons and wife and from time to time to pay interest to 
money loaned, offers him wealth saying : master shop- 

keeper, take this money and trade uith it, support your sons 
and wife, and pay us back from time to time.” 

gabapati va gahapatiputta va addha mahaddbana 
mahabhoga te nara evam jananti — a} am kho bhavam papa- 
niko calvkhumfi ca vidbiiro ca patibalo puttadaraii ca poselum 
ambakau ca kalena kalam anuppadatnn ti. Te nam bbogebi 
nimantanti — ito samma papamka bfaoge karitva puttadarau ca 
posebi ambakau ca kalena kalam anuppadebi ti. An. I. 177. 

In the Artha^astra, interest on stock, i e , loan invested 
for business (praksepa) is fixed at one-half of profit, pa 3 'able 
every year, and accumulable up to a sum tw’ice the principal 
(mulyadvigunah) (III. 11). According to the Santiparva 
the share for capital is as high as 6/7 (85*7 p.c.) and even 
15/16 (93*75 p.c.) of the profit (60.25). The rule however 
seems to apply only between a capitalist employer and hired 
hawker contracted on a profit-sharing basis. 

Business apart, there were of course cases of borrowing 
and lending in cash and kind to be repaid with interest. 
Agricultural loan was an early practice of enlightened states- 
mansliip and in famine doles were given to the indigent 
gratuitously or on terms of repayment at harvest.^ 

Debts might be secured or unsecured. The creditor 
“‘sW demand a surety for payment or 
a suretj for appearance. For clearance 
of unpaid debt the heir of the former was liable, 
not of the latter (Manu, VIII. 159 f . ; Vis. VI, 41 ; 

1 Sfe tttpta, pp la”/ 
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Vr XI. 41) Big commorcnl deals ^cre made on credit on 
the sccuiity of a signet ring (Jat I. 121) The debtor’s 
(hugbter might be taken as slave to secure against accumu- 
lated interest (No 43G) The pledgee of course did not 
acquire proprietory right on the pledge (adhi) which was 
ruled by the Ians of deposit It was to he reconiejed when 
the debt was paid up (Arth III 12, Yaj II 53 f ) unless it 
was lost without the fault of the holder (Gaut XII 42) 
A productive pledge (i e , usufructuary mortgage) is never 
lost to the debtor even m case of default (Arth III 12 , 
Ydj ir 6b f , Mami, VIII 143 , Vis VI 5) and it cannot 
be given away or sold under any circumstances * 

There was considerable use of the instruments of credit 
Merchants sometimes transacted between thera'?elvcs on 
Cl edit without any security “ Many tradeis borrowed 
money from him (Anatinpmdika) on their 

Bonaotdeu ^^onds — to the amount of 18 crores, and 

the great raerciiant never called the money in ’* (halm voha- 
rupajivino pi ssa iiatthato panne aropetva attharasakotr 
samkham dhamra imni ganhimsu, Jit I 227) But all 
loans secured or imiccured had to be confirmed by means of 
a written bond or agreement of debt (kanna Mann, VIII 
154 coma , Vr MU 11, iinpaimam) which the creditoi 
(mayika) had to present to the debtor w hen asking for any 
payment (Jat IV 2G2) The city god of Savatthi instructs 
a fairy to realise Anathipindika bad debt in the following 
mannei “ Take the semblance of his agent repair 

• Gowrn Dj a p ejgr* and U e t^ro parties in it the Arthalistr* lays down 
Tntlo absence of the credaor or mediator the amonot of th« debt may be kept 
m tl e custoly ot 0 e el i'*rs of the village and the debtor may have the p'edged property 
redeeitl or w th ils val is fired at tbs time and rritb no interest chargeable for the 
future the pledge may be left where it is When there js any rise in the talne of ihe 
pledge or when it s appreh nded that »b may be deptectated or lost la the near future 
thepedgo may w th permission from th^ Judges (dhirnaithal or on tb# evidence 
furoisbed by the offi ar in-chirge of pledges sell the pleJg c tber lo the presence of 
the debtor or uo lec tiio ptai d acy of eipecti who cao see whether such apprehension 

)s justified nil lai 
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to tbeir /louses witli the bonds in one innd and pens in the 
other and say, — ^'Here is the 'icknowledgmcnt of your debt — 
pay up the gold lahapanas jou owe '* 

tvam tassa ayuttakave'^nm gabetva ekena hatthena 
pannam ekena lokhanim gahetva tc'^am geham gantva 
idam tumhakam iinpannam tumliehi galutakabapanani 
detba(Jat I 230) 

For ever} payment the creditor must always give the 
debtor a receipt and an acquittance on clearance Otheiwise 
he must pay interest to the debtor as he bad obtained 
previou^^ly (Nar I 114 f , Vr XI 66) 

Tlie just and norma) rate of interest is laid down by law- 
givers as per cent per month or 15 
Bates of imeiest ^ ^ anDum (Manu VUI 140, 

II 51, Baudb I. 5 JO 22, Xar I 99, Vr XI 3, 
Artb III 11) In Grautama the rate is 5 masas a month 
for 20 /rar^apanfls (XII 29) If (he ratio as laid down by 
cooiraentator Haradatta, viz , 1 karsapana = 20 iiidsas is 
accepted then the rate works out perfectly to 15 p c per 
annum But on the basis of Manu's equivalence, i c , 
1 hanapana^iG ?nnsas (VIII 134-36) the rate is 
18 75 p c per annum Persumably the rate is higher in 
the earlier Sutra work and Haradatta, a very late commenta- 
tor modified the scale of equivalence only to adjust the Sutra 
rate to the more common rate of the later Smrtis 

According to the commentators Xarayana, Ragbavananda 


D iciiramattng and 
differential rates 


and Nandana and according to Yajnavalkya 
(II 37) the rate of 15 p o is for debt 


secured by a pledge For unsecured loans 
the rates arc 2, 3, 4 or 5 in 100 according to the tamas 


r c tor BrftbmOQa debtor 24 p c per SDnutn. 

, X^atrjya , 3G , ^ 

, VaiSya „ 48 ,, , 

, Sudra „ 60 , 

—Mdtiu Mil 14lf, Vis VI 7, Nar I 100 
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Differential customary rates are given also in the Artha- 
4astra, but not on the basis of caste discriminations. Apart 
from the just rate (dharmya) of li p. c. per month, these 
are 5, 10 and 20 respectively : 

I c , the commercial rate (vyovahanki) is . GO p c. per anoum. 

tbc rate prevailing in forests (kanta' 

rakanarp) is . 120 ,, ,, 

the rate among eea traders (samu- 

dranam) is 240 ,, ,, 

—HI. 11. 

Special forms of interest are compound interest (cakravrddhi)^; 
periodical interest (kalavrddhi) in which the interest is to be 
paid with the principal uithin a fixed peiiod^; stipulated 
interest (karita), t.c., exceeding legal rate ; corporal interest 
(kayika) which is payable with bodily labour either of the 
debtor or of a pledged animal or slave daily interest 
(^ikbavrddlii) and the use of a pledge (bhogalabba) when no 
interest is claimed (Gaut. XII. 34 f.; Mann, VIII. 153; 
Nar. I. 102-4; Vr. XI. 4^1). 

Interest can accumulate only up to a sum equal to the 
principal, after which it ceases (Gaut. 

30f. ; Artb. UI. 11). Bntusnry was 
growing ahead, and later law-givers have to adjust their rules 
accoidingly. Manu has : * Interest payable with the 

principal shall never exceed the sum, or in the case of grain, 
fruit, wool or hair and beasts of burden, four times the loan, 
(Vni. 151). Subsequent law-books speak in more and more 
elastic terms. In some countries loan grows to twice the 
principal ; in others 3, 4 or 8 times. Gold may grow to 
twice; grain to thrice; clothes to four times; liquids 
octuple; interest on women and cattle may grow up to their 

• Tbis form of jnUTc't is lo Ihe Atibs£astra nil 11) 

* *If a large or small interest is taken on cooditwn that the loan » to be itfaxd 
on B certain dale, and that, in case of non-payment, it u lobe trebled tr ijnadnjpled, 
tliat IS called penodi'al interest Iltradalfa 

J Bee Mann, VIII 153 Coma 
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is« 5 ue (\ IS. VI. 11-15 ; Nar. I. 106 f.). Accoiding to Vrhas- 
pati gold groT\ s to twice ; clothes and base metals thrice; 
gram, edible plants, cattle and wool four times ; pot-herbs 
fi\e times ; seeds and sugarcane six times ; salt, oil and 
spirits eight times (XI. 2). 

No interest accrues for a pledged loan where the pledge 
yields profit (Gaut XII, 32 ; Manu, VIII. 
r.rfeilareBadraora- 1 ^ 3 , VlS. VI. 5 1 Yaj. II. 58; Arth. III. 

torium ' ' * 

12 ) nor such a pledge (i.c., a usufructuary 
mortgage) can he given awa} or sold for default. If the pledge 
IS misused, tiic creditor forfeits the interest and has to pay 
the price (Manu, VIII. 114; Vis VI. 6 ), for un-authorised 
use he forfeits half the interest (^latiu, Vlll. 145). The pledge 
must be rccon\ejed when the debtor is ready, i.c., Wrhen 
he pajs up (Arth. III. 12). A moratorium of interests 
IS prescribed for persons engaged in long sacrifices (dlrgha- 
salra), diseased, living in teacheis’ place, minor (valam) 
and pauper {asaram) (Arth. III. 11 ) as well as for a person 
for whom it is physically impossible to pay, c.p., an 
imprisoned man (Gaut. XII. 33 and Haradatta). Payment 
of debt cannot be refused by the creditor but may be kept in 
others’ custody free of interest. Debts neglected for ten years 
except in the case of minors, aged persons, diseased, involved 
in calamities, sojourning abroad shall not be received back 
(dasavarsopcksitaminamapratigrribyam, III. 11). 

Tlw. strict iw)Wwctiows of Uic SasUiis ogaiwsi xioktion 
of legal or customary rates together with 
the growing elasticity of the rules show 
that the practice sliaped the theory ratlicr than theory 
the practice. The Artha^astra (lU. 11 ) and Yajuavalkya 
(II. Cl) think lint the welfare of stale requires a strict 
security of Icniling transactions and prescribe fine for 
transgressors, Manu forbids six special forms of interests 
(VIII. 153). While in earlier bvks nnncjlcnding is 
tolerated (Gaul. X, G, XI. 21) it is condemned in later 
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woiks ID emplntic terms (V is II 41 f. , Baudh I 5 10 
23 25, Itanu, HI 153, 165, ISO) obMously becniise it 
degenerated into usury * 

A debt unlimited by time is bequeathed to sons, grand 
sons or lawful heirs or joint partners of debt /'sahagrahinah 
pratibhuao va, Arlb III 11, Gaut XU 40) A debt is 
inherited down to thiee generations not 
totbt4thfVia VI 27 f , har I 4, Vi 
XI i9) Debt contracted foi tbe benefit 
of a united family must be discbaiged by the members even 
if they have separated afterwards (Manu, VHL 166 , Vis 
M 36 , Nar 1 13) A husband is responsible for his 
wife’s borrowing, not a wife for her husband’s except in 
the case of heidsmen, hunters, vintners, dancers and 
washermen who live and earn with their wife (Arth 
nr 11) According to Visnu however, Ihe husband and 
son IS not to pay the debt of ins wife or mother except in 
the case of herdsmen, hunters, etc (VI 32, 37) Money 
due by a suret}, a commercial debt, a bridal fee (sulka), 
debts contracted for spirituous Iiquoi or in gambling, and 
a fine shall not imohe the sons of the debtor (Gaut 
XII 41) For clearance of unpaid debt the heir 

of a surety for payment is liable, not of a surely 
for appearance (Mann, VIH 159 f , Vis VI 41 , Vi X 
41) From tbe JataLas it appeals that dues were inherited 
also oil the creditor’s side It is for a deceitful debtoi 
(dharanako) to refuse to pay to the creditor's son on the 
creditor s death (IV 45) Another vicious set ruined a 
merchant family (setthikula) by repudiating their debts 
Those who hired tbeir land or carried on merchandise 
for them, finding out that there was no son or brother 

1 Tl e Sastra rules are plainly the reason why Aelian rusi es into the statemect 
Tbe Ind ana neither put out money at usury nor know how to borrow It g 
contrary to estabhahed nasge lor an Indian e tber to do or to snBer a wrong srd there 
fore they neither make contracts nor require secuniics (V L ip 11 
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in tbe hmily to enforce the pajraent, seized what they had 
in bands ' and nn a nay as tliey pleased 

Ye pi nesam khettam vi bhati la mam codetv i ganbanto 
n ima n attfaiti attano attano hatthagatam gahetva yatba 
rucim pahyimsu, VI 69 

Of course repudiating a lawful debt is condemned 
and the perjurer becomes an outcast 
‘ (vasalo, Sut 120) Por disputed cases 

debt suits were resorted to Tbe bond 
\\a 5 tbe most effective document besides which there must 
be more than one witness, and at least two acceptable to 
both parties A debtor cannot be sued simnUaneously for 
more than one debt by one or tvNO creditors (nanarna 
samavaje tu naiko dvau yugapadabhivadeyatam anyatra 
pratistharaamt) e’^ceptiog m the ease of a sojourner who 
is to pay in tbe order of borrouing (Artli III 11) ” 

A recognised form of payment both of principal as well 
as of interest was by personal labour 
andV^Tc^y *^”'*^* (kajiUa) and the creditor could claim this 
as a right if the debtor failed in bis 
stipulation (Mbh \II 109 In) Manu of course, qualiBes 
this rule with the clause — “ unless the debtor is of superior 
caste to tbe creditoi (VIII 177) wbicb maj well corres 
pond with practice if for ‘caste is substituted ‘power and 
position The creditor might even take the defaulting 
debtor or any of bis wards into slavery as happened in tbe 
case of Isidasi who ms earned auay by force in beu 
of debt and accumuhted interest (Tiierig 444} ^ 


1 Cowell and Rou e r^nler baliLsgata as wl Uley co Id lay tie I anda p d 
vb ob aloulJce ta olf N te ledaseloTe 

» Tbcae rules g ve tbs 1 e d /wt to tl e retoerk of foreign inetiiOit s(b A noag 
the Indians cne wlo % unable to recorer a loan or a depos t baa do reiaed/ at Jair 
All tbe cied tor can do a lo blams h roeelt forltostig a rogue IVeg Fr *’70 
hi col Damasc 41 Slob Sertn 4'’) 

* For ensliTement from debt see Bk M Cb I 
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On the legalitj of force in realisation of debt, law-givers 
are of two opinions. In Apastamba Jt 
Beaiisdtjoa force reprobated for a creditor to sit nith 

bis debtor hindering him from fulfilling his duties and thus 
forcing him to pay {I. 6. 19. 1). But force is approved 
in Mann (VIH. 49), Vi^nu (VI. 18 f.) and Vrhaspati (XX. 
55). The creditor might employ an agent to realise debt 
by showing the bonds (Jat. I. 230). 

Turning from legal quibbles to actualities and realities 
of the situation, it maj be observed that 
debtof ^ insoiwnt debtor being the poorer and w'eaker 

party always stood at a disadvantage with 
the creditor irrespective of their castes In the Anguttara 
nikaya it is frankly admitted that if the debtor is poor 
he may be put to jail for any trifle ranging from 100 down 
to 1 hahapana, but not so if he is rich and powerful {I. 251). 
The imprisonment was preceded by se’i ere humiliations and 
hecklings. One gets into debt in straits and wiicn 
the interest falls due (kalabhatam vaddhim) and he is a 
defaulter, ibe creditors press him (codenti), best I him 
(anucaranti), dogging his footsteps and lexing bira, tbi owing 
rand at him in public or in a crowd and doing like things 
that cause pain (atapa-ttliapana, etc. Com.) and at last 
bind him (bandhanti) (An. IH. 352). Creditors are known 
as heckling and pressing debtors for payment at very 
daybreak (Su. I. 171). A debtor, though a Brnbraapa is 
pressed so bard by the credilois that lie gres into the forest 
to commit suicide (Jat. VI. 178). Another insolvent asks 
bis creditors to appear with their bonds only to commit 
suicide in their presence (IW 2P2). Sucli a terror they 
were that a w’bole settlement of defaulting carpenters shipped 
off o\ernight in an unknowm voyage (IV. 159). Xo wonder, 
it is a bliss to be without debt (An. H. 68). The man who 
cooks lus own humble pottage but is free from debt (a^ni) 
is the happiest man on earth (Mbb. III. 3J1. 11.5). 

44— 1865B 
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Banking 

Hoarding Deposit and Us laws Oiieio of bank ng -econom c mfluenc- 
Corporate banks Industrisl banks Fixed deposns and endowmoi ts in guild banks 
Real property as depost Pate of interest on fix.* 3 depos ts Security and sUbility 
Dbjqu ty of banks Comparison between the North ind the ‘^outh 

As has been seen, usury was disreputable, and it was 
not always easy to ieco\er a loan Hence 

Hoard ng . , i ■» j 

to lend one s hoarded money at uiteiest 
was not preferred by al! Safety, rither than piofit, was 
the prime consider at ion foi many They buried gold or 
coins uiid r^round, generally in a forest or in r \cr Innk 
(I 227, 277, 323) or m some other lonely place Huge 
amounts, — of the description of j 8, 30, or 40 emrer. thus 
remained m the custodianship of the Earth though not as 
safely as the depositors expected For kings and robbers 
were always iigilant over these troves and a flood or eiosion 
might sweep away all traces of the buried treasure 

An honest depositary was more reliable than a clod 
pepoiit Its law* Itules OH deposit adumherated m the 
Smrtis show that to receive and properly 
discharge a deposit from a known person was a very com*- 
mon institution The lawn of debt either apply ip$o facto 
to deposit or the rules governing deposit are formulated on 
the same lines as the rules of debt and pledge The Artba- 
dastru aho states that the laws of debt apply to deposits 
(upanidhi) In case of foreign invasion, natural calamities 
and accidents the depositary is not answerable for loss 
Otherwise a used or lost deposit is not only to be requited 
i but a fine is to be fixed (HI li) The J.itakas arc familiar 
with this practice Treasures could be deposited m good 
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faith to a peison and to misappropriate it waa penal (I. 375; 
IE. 181). A. depositarj uho spends a cash of a thousand 
pieces, compounds by giving Ins daughter to wife to the 
depositor (III. 342) or with the same amount (VI. 521). 

Thus, much before the Christian era nere developed 
the two pre-requisites of banking, viz.. 
Origin of Banking prflctices of lending money at interest 
and depositing property for safet} . The former was morally 
retrograde because it had a definitely economic import 
and smacked of selfishness and avauce „The latter suffered 
under no moral stigma and tin' depositary even acquired 
\irtue by acquitting himself unselfishly. Thfse two institu- 
tions, ethically antagonistic but economically akin, fused 
into one under the dominating demands of the market. 
The honest and virtuous depositary found it worth while 
to lend the deposit to businessmen for interest, disregarding 
wbat moralists might say of him. The depositor in his 
turn claimed a part of the interest so derived. The latter 
thus obtained an interest from IIl^ deposit and the former 
an interest fiom its further investment. Tlius deposits 
became safe. The depositor and the depositary met each 
other’s demands, and so the depositary and the businessman 
in search of capital And none had to stand on virtue, 
each had his returns in cash. 

This development is clearly indicated in the statement of 
Ccrporate Banks Artbasastra that the rules of ttpamdhi 

'deposit) apply to niksepa (investment) 
(ni. 11). That IS, if one receives an investment be has 
to discharge Ins obligations m the same mannei as if he 
receives a deposit simply on good faitli. Of course indivi- 
duals were not often competent to accept such obligations. 
It was the guilds and corporations who receded deposits 
and lent them to business thus functioning as banks. Tins 
also is illustrated in the Artlin^astra where it elaborates 
its unscrupulous reienue-making de\ ices. King ’.s agents 
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The rate of interest on fi\ecl deposit, t c , where 
those haJwpanas arc not to be 
Interest on ft«} ihcir iiitcrest ouK to hc cnjojcd,*’ 

(leposir ^ ’ t j I 1 

IS according to N \sik 12 v , 1 pratika 
monthly foi the JOO when the deposit is 2000 Uhiipa7ia'. 
and ^ pratika monthly for tlje 100 when the depo'^it is 
1000 hahapanas Thus, 

the inteiest on deposit of 2000 is 12 p c per annum 
„ .1 1000,, 9pc „ ,, 

Nasik 17 vm corroborates the former rate but the deposit 
is much less, oul} 100 hahapanas The rate in the Mathura 
lascnpuon is much higher. The inter».Bl on 1100 puriinas* 
IS sufficient to enable 100 Brahmanas to be sorted daily 
and tlie destitute and hungry according to a fixed schedule. 
Probably the rates differed from place to pi ice and from 
time to time and someiimes e\en m the simc place and 
time according to the credit of the bank-^ In anj case it 
was lower than the customary rate of 15 p c. per annum 
of ordinary lending transactions because of the better 
secuntj afforded to depositors The low rate of tbe 
interest in fact is an index at once of the security and 
stabililj of the banks, their efficiency, perm inence and 
prosperity which attracted to them even royal deposits and 
benefactions ” ® 

The execution of the objects of the endowments required 
rmtewaiiiy cl cxtra-professional skill, e g., plant- 

s^uih* trees, providing medicine, supplying 

ghee and the like. Big deposits were 
distributed ovei more than one bank obviously with a new 
to additional security The banking operation of guilds and 
businessmen was not confined to any particular place and 

I Pronka seema to be the aamc aa I arfopana as Byblei thisks Tbjs ,* hon-CTer 
related by Seoart E I , VlII B 

* Sjlvercom not copper itariapano 

t n E Molthern Loco! Sef/ Goeernmenl in Ancient India p 38 
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time after its beginning v^hich is traced back to the 
Christian era. The Gupta inscriptions record similar 
benefactions of deposits (aksayanlvi) of which the interest 
alone was appropriated for charity on behalf of hhiksus 
and the capital kept in tact. D. B. Spooner who discovered 
no less than sixteen specimens of a seal at Basarh from 
Gupta times bearing the legend ‘ ^resthi-nigamasya/ is Ted 
to remark: “Banking was evidently as prominent in 
Vai^ali as we should have expected it to be judging from 
the notice in Manu to the effect that the people in Magadha 
were bards and traders.” * But the South led the West 
and the East in these activities. There are profuse South 
Indian Inscriptions of grants providing for sacred lamps 
at shrines sometimes received iii kind according to the 
convenience of the donors and trustees. The point of differ- 
ence between the Northern and Southern inscriptions is that 
the rate of interest of the latter is a bit higher ranging 
between 12*5 and 50 p.c. wdiile that of the former is between 
9 and 12 p.c.®. In South India moreover such deposits were 
received not only by industrial guilds but also by village 
unions wlio invested tlie depoat in public works.* 


* Uepf/rt of Arehaeologtcal SuTte>/,1Q13Ai,p. 123, 

* a K Mukherji. Op, cit,pp ll8t, 

? Hu’tzich { South Indian Inscriptions, 
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ExcHANor AND CuimiiNCi: 

Origin of cuirencj Barlrr glandard media of ezil aoge. Tracjition to 
cntrtncj Toieign or Indian otsgm’ t*oteigu coins and iLeit influecce, I'erainn 
rtjlor, Roman oureiH and drnartH* Carter Lolda ground 

Devfilopnient of currency ' Circulating motieiaij ueigLts * Metric dn sion* 
Atteatation piincli in»rk«,— by iradere, t>y local gnrernment. Local cliara ter of 
coin types 

Metallic Contents of currency Gold. Silver, Copfrcr,— the standard Idryupans, 
the tokens of Aar;iipiina, fluctuating re a lOi s The exekaugr ratio — gold and ailrer, 
gold and copper, flaetnaling relations Other metals 

State monopoly of currency'* Pnvate coinage Slate regulition O, basement 
of coins The ruporiitta or ivience of lurrcncy an 1 coinage 

Tlie Gtolution of currency, by iisbering in Credit and 
Banking clianged tlie face nf tlic economic 
world. But ifc was a i.low and long 
process. The primitive method of exchange was virtually 
confined to barter. As late as in Dliarinasfitras and the 
Pali canon it is a very common practice (Cv. PI. 19. I). 
Gautama (VII. 16 f.) and Vaiistba (II. 37 L) permit this 
on special commodities. A potter barters his wares for 
nee, beans (mnggn) or pulse (Ualaja) (Mn. 81). Tlie SAstem 
prevails in as small scale as obtaining a meal for a gold pm 
(Jat. VI. 519) or in as big scale as betAveen 500 wagons 
and wares of corresponding value (Jat. I. 377). 

From barter of goods the next stage was to use certain 
commodities of general value as standard 

Slandarc media of ex- j - e ^ 

change media 01 exchange. The earliest and 

commonest of these were the cow and 
rice. The medium of course varied according to the class 
within whom it circulated. Among the military eliss 
horses suited better. The tribute proceeds of a day are 
estimated at above the value of 1,000 liori^es (Mbh. HI, 
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195. 9) and a teacher’s fee is measured as 800 steeds ot 
the best breed (V. lOG. 11). Slaves, rice and other food 
grains were similarly usedGTat. I. 124 f. ; Mil. 341). Panini, 
besides mentioning A'owisa, ^firpa and khari, i.e., grains of 
these measures, testifies to the circulation of go-puccha or 
cow’s tail (V. 1. 9) and of uasana or pieces of cloth of 
definite value (V. 1. 27). 

The media of exchange and their replacement by a 
metallic currency depends on the stage 
«S^?nTOncj. of social Gvolution. Since this was not 
uniform among all communities and in 
all localities the means of exchange necessarily varied even 
at the same time. Skins of game animals were the most 
suitable media for the nomadic and hunting aboriginals. 
Por pastoral tribes like the Abhiras domestic animals like 
the cow and not their skins are the appropriate measures of 
value. In the agricultural stage, agricultural products, 
particularly the staple corn come to bo used as currency. 
As commerce develops diverse articles sucli as garments, 
coverlets and goatskins become circulating media (Av, IV. 
16). Metals and shells, first worked into ornaments, turn 
into media of exchange and then into units of currency. The 
former stage was reached though on a very limited scale 
and within limited circles at the time of the early Vedic 
literature. The latter and the final stage is seen for the 
first time in the Vinaya,- — the 11th and 12th Bhikkhuni 
Nisaggiya Rules and the Cullavagga.* 

These and many other evidences refute the theory of 
foreign origin of Indian metallic currency 
iSS propounded by Keneddy and Smith. It 
has been held that ** introduction into 
India of the use of coins, that is to say, metallic pieces of 

• Misakarupassi, V 8 SjXII J 1 “It iserident fromltenaeof the word * jupa * 
bei« tbat atamped piecea of mooe; arere ko&nti iq tbe valley of tbe Gongca as early aa 
the time wLeo tbe Cullavagga waa coiiipoaed," Ehya. Da?iJa ; Ft nay a r<z(<,fo>t note. 
45— 13C5B 
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definite weight authenticated as currency by marks recognised 
as a guarantee of value, may be ascribed with much pro- 
bability to the 7th century B.C. when foreign maritime 
trade seems to have begun.” ^ Now foreign maritime trade 
began much earlier, and the earliest h(ir§apana coins found 
m India bear no evidence of foreign influence. On the 
existence of an independent Indian coinage in the 5th and 
4th centuries B.C. Kapson argues ; — (a) the square Indian 
form cannot be traced to the round-shaped Western coinage, 
(6) the square coin was so firmly established in cir, 200 B.C. 
that it was imitated by the earliest Greek settlers, viz , Deme- 
trius, Pantahon and Agathocles, (c) and it is represented 
m the sculptures of Bodh Gaj a and Barhut. Thus native 
coins were m circulation along with the Persian sigloi in 
the "Ache menian period.* 

Of course Smith is true so far as with the growing trade 
and other contact with the West, foreign 
cwns"*per»?»n liffior coins circulated in India and influenced 
the native coinage. Since gold in rela- 
tion to silver had a higher value abroad than in India,* 
foreign merchants exchanged their silver for Indian gold. 
This accounts for the large number of silver coins foi nd 
in India. The Persian sigloi thus circulated freely in 
Indian satrapy (cir. 500-331 B.C.) and this is confirmed 
by the adoption of the Persian weight standard for their 
silver coin by the Bactrian princes m India with the 
object of bringing the Graeco-Indian silver coinage into 
relation with the Persian coinage, in such a waj’’ that two 
Greek hemidrachras of about 40 grains might be the exact 
equivalent of a Persian sighs of 80 grains.” ^ 


V Impertal Gazetteer, II 135 

* J. R A 8 , 1895, pp 869 71 

* See »n/rfl ,p 363 

* B«psoD, op cit , pp $67 f 
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In the days of the Periplus, among the imports to 
Barygaza are *' gold and silver coin, on 
*«a“n“. • which tliere is a profit when exchanged 
for the money of the country ” (49). 
“ The profit on the exchange was due to the superiority of 
the Roman coinage to that of India, which latter was still 
crude, of base metal (bronze or lead) for which even the 
bulhon was imported.'’ * The Roman aureus and denartus 
were current throughout western India and strongly in- 
fluenced the Ku§ana and K^atrapa coinages. The dinara 
appears as a current coin and finds its place in later Smrtis 
(Vr. X. 14 f.) and epigraphic records. The Yueh Chi Kings 
in India struck their coins in imitation of Rome so that 
“ to the present day ancient drachmae are current in 
Barygaza, coming from this country (Bactria) bearing 
inscriptions in Greek letters and the devices of those who 
reigned after Alexander, Apollodotus and Menander” 
(Peri. 47). After the conquest of Kabul, Kadphises 1 
imitated the coinage of Augustus and Tiberius (14-38 A.D.). 
When Roman gold of the early Emperors began to pour 
into India in payment for her merchandise and as the 
Roman coin was accepted throughout the commercial world 
at that time, the advantages of a gold currency and of the 
Roman standard weight were realised. Eor the facility of 
trade Kadphises II struck and issued the orientalised awrei 
on a large scale, agreeing m weight with their prototypes 
and not much inferior in purity. 

Thus metallic currency, born and brought up in the 
soil, was influenced by foreign coinage, 
^conunnaiwn of money regulated only a part of the 

business of the land. TrafGc by barter 
held its ground all Jhrough.* When a dog is bought for a 

’ fchofl. Bot pold aod ailrer cujreocy waa known m Indja from raucb earlier times. 

* It Blill pteTajla in tbw coontry/ It is wrong for Bbye Davids and Mrs Bbya 
Davids to bold that “ the older system of trafSc by baiter bad entirely passed away 
never to relorn,’' Buddhtst India, p. lOO 5 Cambridge HUtorg, p 217. 
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* moDctary weights ’ and the realisation of their usefulness 
by the civil authorities, the punch-marks became the affair 
not of private dealers but of local authorities in a district or 
town. “The greater exactness of weight and the security 
against fraud afforded by the imperial coinage and the best 
of native coinages have rendered the use of the money- 
changer’s private stamp less and less necessary. If then, in 
ancient tiroes the issue and regulation of the coinage was 
mainly or exclusively in the hands of the local authorities, 
the use of these distinguishing marks must have been 

umveisal and generally recognised ’’ “The 

merchants or money-changers, to whom we have attributed 
the obverse punch-marks, had simply to submit their coins 
to the chief authority in the district, who rejected such as 
uere deficient in u eight or quality of metal, and sanctioned 
such as were approved h} marking them uith Lis official 
stamp, which may perhaps be identified with the solitary 
punch-mark so often found in the centre of the reverse. The 
occasional occurrence of more than one of these reverse punch- 
marks on a coin is naturally explained by supposing the coin 
to have passed current in more than one district, and conse- 
quently to have been officially tested more than ouce.”^ 
Eapson’s inference is corroborated by the passage in 
the Visuddhimagga which indicates that 
coi^*e every place wliich issued coinage bad its 

own distinguishing mark or marks stamped 
on it, by observing which the shroff could at once tell 
from which place any particular coin came. “ Discoveries 
of punch-marked coins with their provenances' definitely 
known......... give rise to the incontestible conclusion that 

they constitute coinages * peculiar to three different provincial 
towns —one belonging to Taksasila of Nortb-^est India, 
the second to Pataliputra of Eastern India and the third 


^ Rapson ; Op , pp. 612 ind 674 
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to Vidisa of Central India.' Even up to a later stage 
Indian coins preserved their local types. The great Empires' 
did not enter a homogeneous coinage. ''Each of such 
an empire has, as a rule, retained its own peculiar coinage, 
and this with so much conservatism in regard to the types 
and fabric of the coins, that the main characteristics of 
these have often remained unchanged, not only by changes 
of dynasty, but even by transference of power from one 
race to another.”* In the extended dominions of the 
Graeco-Indian and Indo-Scythian princes or of the Guptas 
or of the Hunas, distinct varieties of coins were in circula- 
tion in different districts at the same time. The provenance 
of the coins is sufficient evidence to this fact.® 

The metal so stamped and used differed in the districts. 

The standards adopted might he gold, silver 

Metallic Bnbstances. ^ f _ ® . 

or copper. After Kadpmses II introduced 
gold coinage in the 1st century A.D., it continued to be the 
standard money for a long time. The ^Veste^n Ksatrapas 
retained silver currency in Mehoa, Gujarat and Kathiaw’ad. 
In Besnagar of Eastern Malwa again, all the finds from pre- 
Mauryan to the Gupta times have been copper liarsapanas. 
The first to get into coinage was gold. Gold ornaments 
Gold coins jewellery being commonly used as 

a form of reward or pa}raent, the 
UausltiAti ta oivuage, -was, A cIc-m this 

* D. n Bhacdarlc&r : Anetcnt Indian Numistnatta. 

* llapBoQ ; Catalogue of Andhra and Kfatrapa Coins, ft. ii. The antbor cUes the 
instBOces ol Greek Princes Fautaleon and Agatbee'es relsioiog Ihe Tsxiia tjpe. 
the Fcjtbiati Ha&^abula retaining the earlier Gteek typo la Mathura, the Quptaa 
rooticQiDg the type eaiahhshed by the Western K^strapaa to Oo arst. 

* The pic'entat on of dirinit es of different faiihs m tLo eoica of ITa&ijtca aod 
HusifVa, nt , Greek. Bcytbic, Zoroastrjan, Ved c and Buddhist gate rise to the theory 
that those kings were aupportera of an ec’ecUctsm lo religion Bapson eap'aiaa this 
differently. ** The natural caplanat on of this diversity ij that these Tarious classea 

of CO ns were current in the different p'c VI dees cf a large empire The ccios, no 

doubt, leSect the ps’lKul*r form of religion which prevailed ro the district to which 
they were etruck ” Bapson : Andhra and Kfairapa Coin*, p xti, footnote. 
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is niska which in the Eg-Veda meant a necklet or 
medallion, in later times became successively a unit of 
weight of gold and a gold coin. In the Vedic times “ a 
gold currency was evidently beginning to be known in so far 
as definite weights of gold are mentioned.”^ These are the 
titsfca, the Mamana^ the suwarna, the yada and the krsnalaJ^ 
Paiaini knows several of these (V. 1) and the Smrtis cite them 
as weight standards. Gold coins occur in the Artha^astra 
(II. 14) and in the Jatakas, — e.g., the nikicha (LYAGOt. 
VI. 246 f.), the suuonria (VI. 69, 186) and the suvannamasaha 
(IV. 106 ; V. 164). The kahdpana also sometimes appears 
as a gold coin (I. 478). The Samantapasadika says that 
a kahdpana may be of gold, silver or copper.® The hiranna 
while generally indicating bullion in compound with 
suvanna^ sometimes occurs also as gold coin, as for example 
when Anathapindika purchases the Jetavana by paving it 
with these coins. But there have been no actual finds 
of gold coins from those early times. “ Some thin gold 
films with punch-marks on them were found in the Sakiya 
Tope, but these were too flimsy to have been used in 
circulation as coins.”* 

Silver was a rarer metal in India. Eeference to silver 
_ , in Buddhist canonical works is much more 

scarce than to gold and other metals.® In 
fact Buddhagbosa omits silver altogether w'hile defining 
rupiya as stamped piece of gold^ copper and bronze, wood 
and lac or any of these worked up into ornaments (Vin. 
III. 239 f.). But there is no warrant to say that ** no 


* M«cdonelI and Keitb Vedtc Indei, II J05 

* By c)l»cg Mfereoces from Vedic texts, D R Bhandarkaf atteinpte to abow 
thit tbete were not mere money weights bjt deBmte denomination* of coma Anet<n» 
InJian Aumitmahcr. 

s Rbyt David* ; An'ient Coin* and Meaturet, sod IV. 3 
« Rhya David* s fiuddfi lit India, p 100 
Wr* RLya David i . J R. a S , 1901, p. 877 
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silver coins \\cro used/* ^ For Buddbfigbosa bimscU admits 
elsewhere of the existence of silver A'urs(l;)a«as which figure 
also in the stale mint of the Artbasiislra (rnpyarupa, — Com. 
karsfipana, 11. 12). If silver was scarce in Indian mines, 
this was imported from foreign merchants for Indian gold 
and thus a large number of silver puucb-marked coins 
actually discovered are accounted for. TIio comparative 
scarcity of silver explains the depreciation of silver weight 
standards in the Srartis. According to these a silver 
(Iharatia w’eighs 58 grains to which agree the har^Spana 
silver coins actually found. A futile attempt at currency 
reform is seen in the Artba^fistra where it tries to bring 
the metrology of the three metals to the same standard.’ 

In the post-Vedic period the I’arsapana emerges as a 
new class of coin seen for the first time in 
i’iinini and the Tali canon. Like the 
other coins, it at first meant the weight of 
any metal, — according to e.xtant copper coins, 14G grains. 
“ Hence it probably is that, whereas the unit of current 
money in Buddhist times was evidently the bronze kakdpanas, 
passages are here and there met with which cither explicitly 
refer to gold coins or seem to imply gold, as much as w'e^ 

for instance, can speak of ‘ pennyweights ' of gold 

Swewuna awd liahapawa in IV. VI, 

A leaden ^hah&pana is spoken of (Jat. I. 7), But the 
identification of kahapana with copper pieces in Jat. I. 425, 
426, and the statement in the Vinaya Commentary (IV, 256) 
that 4 /ca/wpa no 8—1 kaijisa (bronze or copper coin) would 

* Rbys n&Tida : loe eU. 

^ Accozdiag to tbe 6S ganrasar^spa^I mifa, IC zDaaa~l dharai^B 

(Bilfer). 

,, », MaaOfOO gaataaat?ap* = l m§?a» 16 aavatQsi (goW). 

Tbo# the ArlhaSastra'a rfliorana uATer) » Icaa than Mann *b iurar^fa (gold) by odJj 
32 gauraiOTjapaa or 1'8 rafts '3 gra.),— the degree of error being esplained by Ibe 
fact that the weight of a white mustard seed may aligbtJf vary in different parU of 
the country See eupra, p. 275, table. 

^h-1365B 
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alone be sufficient to fix its substance qua coin.” * In 
Manu and Visnu the harsapana is the weight standard 
exclusively of copper. Throughout the Jataka stories the 
copper kahapana is the standard coin in circulation as is 
shown by the frequent omission of the denomination after 
the amount whereas other coins are mentioned when 
intended (Jat. IV. 378; VI. 96, 97, 332). If these coins 
do not survive in as much quantity as might be expected it 
is because it is a more perishable metal than silver and apt 
to be melted into domestic utensils. The mention of 
harsapana in Manu, Visnu, Yajnavalkya and the 
Satavahana Inscriptions and its discovery in the excavations 
at Besnagar bring its career down to the 4th century A.D. 
The standard kar^pana had its token coins. In Pali 
literature occur the kahapana, half 
pan?'”* kahapana, pada or quarter kahapana, 

mdsaka or 1/16 kahapana and kdkani or 
1/80 kahapai^a (Vm. U. 294 ; Jat. I. 121, 340 ; III. 446). 
Even sippika or cowry shells are used as petty coin (I. 426). 
The Arthasastra distinguishes between the standard and 
token coins as koiapraveidyam, i.e., those W’hich deserve to 
be received into the treasury, and vyavahdrika, i.e., those 
which arc current in the market. The tokens are 1/2 pana, 
1/4 pane (pada), 1/8 pa urt (astabhaga), 1/lG pana (masaka), 
1/32 pana (ardbamasaka), 1/80 pana (kakani), 1/160 pana 
(ardhakakanl) (II. 12).® Coins excavated at Besnagar 
correspond approximately to 146 grains, the weight of a 
kdrsapana and to its fractions of 1/2, 1/4, 1/8, and 1/16 
thus pointing these to be kdTsdpaiia and its subdivisions.* 
The value of the kdrsdpana of course changed with the 
' Pitjctcitioo. varying value of copper. This is clear 

from the observation of Buddhagliosa that 
at the time of King Bimbisara, at Bajagaha 6 mdsakas were 
» Mfi. RLji D»»i3i j J.n.A.e., 1901, p. 678. 

» Tl>e*e lalante loWHl.lotsi »r« tffeeUd hj the mhtore cf •Iloyi. 

* Abcb*! Hepwtef Sarrtj, 1913-11, pp. CiOff 1 19H-16, p.fi7. 
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equal to 1 pada and 4 padas were equal to 1 kdrsapana, 
which is corroborated by the Jataka reference that a 4- 
masaka piece is of lower value than a pdda (HI. 448). 
Buddhaghosa further warns that the kahapana of 20 
mdsakas is the ancient nilfikahdpaiia,^ not the Rudradainaka 
or kahapana of 16 masakas. Obviously in the scholiast’s 
knowledge the depreciated standard was adopted and followed 
from the time of the Ksatrapa ting. 

Neither was the ratio between gold, silver and copper 
steady. In a Nasik Cave Inscription, 1 
GoTd • Sliver^* is given as equal to 35 kdrsdpanas 

presumably the silver standard otherwise 
known as dkarana or piirdna . According to the Artha0stra’s 
metrology the silver dharana and the gold suvama are 
almost of the same weight and on that basis the ratio 
between gold and silver is 35 : 1. But as a matter of fact 
the silver standard was depreciated because of the rarity of 
the metal and the extant silver coins generally conform to 
Mann’s weight for a pitrdna which is about 53 grains. The 
rate of exchange between gold and silver on tbe basis of 
Manu and the Nasik Inscription thus becomes 58x35: 
146 ; I.C., 14 : 1 approximately, not very far fiom the 
present rate. From the Periplus however, Cunningham 
has shown that gold was to silver as 8:1 gold being much 
cheaper in India than in Persia. “ The same ratio 
according to the Sukranlti is 16 : 1 (IV. ii. 181 ff.). 

The relation between gold and copper presents still 
more difficulties. According to Vrhaspati (and Katyayana), 
the weight of a suvarna or dindra is 124 
Gold. Copper. grains and that of a karsa 146 ‘4 grains 
and 48 ?idrsapana3=l stmartia or dt tiara (X, 14 f.). Thus 
the exchange rate between gold and copper is 146X48 : 124 
or 57 : 1 approximately. Copper is th us almost 20 times 


* Tfce is noted in Jatake No. 636 

* Cotne cj ^ncfcnt India, p. 6 
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its present value. This is intelligible when there is no 
intermediate silver coin between gold and copper as 
appears under the Kusanas and the Guptas. The Sukraniti 
which gives the rate between gold, silver and copper, fixes 
it at 36 : 1 and 80 : 1 respectively so that gold and copper 
stand at 1280 : 1. The remarkable variation in exchange 
rates is explained by tlie variation in regional distribution 
of metals w'hether obtained from native soil or through 
foreign exchange and by the still infant attempts of business 
communications to break through regional barriers. 

Coins might be of other metals beside gold, silver and 
copper. The Nidanakatha speaks of lead hahapanas. Coins 
^ , of that metal have been discovered from 

Other metals 

about the beginning of the Christian era 
belonging to Strato, Azes and Ranjiibula and to the 
Andhrabhrtya dynasty. Nickel was traced by Cunningham 
in the money of the Indo-Greciau kings and it was surmised 
to have been used by the Ksudrakas and the Malavas in the 
time of Alexander.^ Potiii“ was used by Vilivayakura and his 
successors in the district round about Kolhapur, by the 
Andhrabhrtya kings, exclusively in the Chanda district of 
the Central Provinces and by the Ksatrapa dynasty founded 
by Castana. Buddhaghosa even says that masalcas of w'ood, 
bamboo, palm-leaf or lac might pass current if they bore 
the requisite impression of rupa. 

Prom the very nature of its origin it may be presumed 
that coinage was not a state monopoly, 
coinage.*”^ If IS Wrong to hold that from the earliest 

times this was the privilege of the state,* 
and Mrs, Rhys Davids is right to assert that there is no 
evidence whatever to show that these instruments of 

• * white iron.* 

• Ad alloy of yellow aod red copper lead, tin and aome droaa. 

• D. R. Dhandarkar : Ancient Indian Numiimatics. 
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exchange (the Jataka coins) constituted a currency of 
standard and token coins issued and regulated by any 
central authority.” ^ Coins, at least in the early stages of 
their grouth, might be struck and issued by individual 
traders, guilds, municipal bodies and district or central 
authorities. In theoretical vrorks like the ArtbaMstra, 
currency is worth being reserved as a state concern. But 
even here the state goldsmith is to employ artisans to 
manufacture gold and silver coins from the bullion of 
citizens and country people (sauvainikah paurajanapadanam 
rup^asuvarnaraaveksanibbih karayet, II. 14) without charge 
of any brassage. Only in getting a suvarna com (of 
16 wd5fls) manufactured from gold or from silver, one Mkani 
mdsa) weight of the metal more shall be given to the 
mint towards the loss in manufacture.” 

The only way by which the central authority could 
regulate the currency was by wa> of the 
debase- weight of the pieces (Manu, VIII. 403; 
Yal XIX. 13). The Artha^astra demands 
the strict maintenance of the standard weight and severely 
reprimands louering by even one inasa. But this was not 
always possible, and a coin was perforce debased when the 
supply, of its metal fell short. Debasement might be 
effected either by reducing the fixed weight or by increasing 
the ahoy while maintaining the fixed weight. The former 
may be the reason of the mutability of weight noticeable in 
some of the archaeological finds of larsapana and its 
subdivisions. Debasement of gold by means of metallic 
alloys is known in early Pah literature (upakkilesa. An. III. 
16 ; Sn. V. 92). The Arlba^astra permits an alloy of 1/4 in 
copper and of 6/16 in silver with four parts of copper and 
one part of tihsiia, irapu^ sJsa^ and anjana. By assaying 
113 extant silver coins Cunningham detected an alloy 


1 Mrs Rbyi Pavida ; J. B. A B ISOli p 877 
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varying from 13 ‘8 to 2-1*8 per cent. Other methods of 
debasement were the plating of copper pieces with 
molten silver practised from as early as 600 B.C.* and 
addition of molten copper to a depreciated silver coin.* 

The early Indian name of coin is rfipa or rfipya, 
apparently derived from the image or 

TberCjaiCtfo. . . .. . , mi • 

impressjon it earned, Tlie uipasutra is 
the science of coinage and currency. In his note on 
rfipasutta (Mv, I. 49. 2), Buddhaghosa says that the 
learner must turn over and over many hdr^apaiiOB. Evi* 
dently it was an applied science and much of the knowledge 
was derived empirically. The shroffs w ho by observing (he 
stamp marks could at once tell from which place any 
particular coin came (Visuddhimagga) were versed in the 
lore. So were the rilpadariaha of the Artha^dstra and the 
rupatarka of Patafijali entrusted with the inspection of 
coins. The science treated of (1) the metallic composition 
of coins, (2) their shape and technique, (3) their devices and 
places of manufacture and circulation, (4) the mint, (5) the 
offices connected with manufacture of coins and regulation 
of currency, (6) detection of counterfeit coins, (7) and above 
all making a revenue by inflation and sophistication. The 
scope and importance of the subject makes it conceivable 
bow it is worthy of serious study not only for a tradesman 
but also for a prince for the purposes of administration,* ' 

* J. A. 8. B , 1690, p. 1S2 

’ J. B. 0. B. B.,19t9, pp. 16 f. See alao Bbaodarkar : ep at., pp. IM f. 

* n B. Bbatflarkar ; op. 166. 
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Yatha du kho imam bhante putbu sippayatanam 
aeyyithidara hittharoha assaroha ratbika dhanuggaba celaka 
calaka pmda davika ugsa rajaputta pakkbandino mabanaga 
ftMca cmmayodbino dasakaputta alanka kappaka nabapaka 
suda malakara rajaka pesakan nalakara kumbhakara ganaka 
muddika yam va pan aunani pi evam gatam putbu 
sippayatanam — te ditfb eva dbamrae sanditthikam Bippa 
phalam upajivanti, te tena attanam sukhenti pinenti 
matapitaro sukbenti pmenti puttadaram aukhenti pinenti 
mi ttamacce sukhenti pinenti samanabrahmanesu uddhaggikaip 
dakkhinam patitthapenti sovaggikam sukhavipakam sagga 
samvattanikam 

Samanuaphala Sutla, Pigha nikaya 

There are Sir, a number of oidinary crafts — 
elephant drivers, horsemen, charioteers, archers, standard 
bearers, camp marshallaj camp followers, high military 
oflBcers of royal birth military scouts, men brave as 
elephants, champion^, heroes, warriors in buckskin, 
home born slaves, cooks, barbers, bath attendants, con 
fectioners, garland makers, washermen, weavers, basket 
makers, potters arithmeticians accountants, and whatsoever 
othftca of Ivke kind thete may ha A.\V these enpy, in this 
very world, the visible fruits of their craft They maintain 
themselves and tlieir pa’*ent3 and children and friends in 
happiness and comfort They keep up gifts, the object of 
which IS gain on high, to leoluses and Bnhmanas, — ^gifts 
th it lead to rebirth in heaven, that redound to happiness, 
and have bliss as their result 
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Services Am> Royal Entourage 


OccnpaUotuoaUido ths Yariiat King i officers — amtteea Tdjothegga^ TfljQftfla, 
* soTCcth casta * The senior ami>c(;a3,^rena/>a((| ^rohita, nrahiSfef^hi gandhahhuj 
The second grade, — uporojo, ra;;uio, cohanla, hTion^ajdri^a The adhyaJcroa,— of 
elephants oF horses, of covrs others animal doctors The a^ghapaka or conrt Tslner 
The nagaragutUka or police commus oner 8ptes Clerks Lower incnmbenit 
The bather and sbampooer Spe at sti Artists and technioians 

Sareancracj of the Artbajastra The grades Military and espionage serrice 
Benefits Payment by cash and by assignment of reTenne 

The four familiar vdrttas did not comprise all the 
occupations of the people Men had to seek their livelihood 
beyond the old Sastric horizon of agriculture, cattle- rearing, 
trade (including industries) and usury The pihce and the 
administration developed a crop of offices and servants A 
number of independent professions crystallised to meet the 
complex demands of urban life Civilisation also produced 
its scums 'and dregs, the outlaws and the underworld of 
society In a speech to Ajatasattu Makkali Grosala refers 
to as many as 4,900 kinds of occupation ^ajiva) (Dn. 

,II 21) 

The services in the palace and under the state provided 
a large number of people The highest officers "in govern- 
_ _ ment service were the amaccas who were 

iviDg B omcers # 

generally, though not always recruited 
from the same family, often the son succeeding the father 
(araaccakula H 98, 125) ' The awaccas form a class by 
themselves which is generally hereditary, and in consequence 
of this hereditary character, to which probably, as in the 
case of the Khattiyas, a specially developed class conscious- 
ness 18 joined, possesses a certain thoogh distant resemblance 

47~13C5B 
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with a caste." * The Tajahkoggat people in king’s pay and 
service, similarly represent a class wider than the amacca, 
inasmuch as they include also the lower olScers, They 
are mentioned as a class along with Xhattiyas, Crahmapas 
and Gahapatis in the Vinaya (Patimokkha, Nisaggiya 10) 
and appear to be synonymous with the rajaMa (Assalayana 
Sutta). In the light of the Pali evidence, Megasthenes is 
supported white stating the high civil semnts as a caste. 

The seventh caste consists of the counsellors and assessors 
of the king. To them belong the offices of state, the 
tribunals of justice and the general administration of public 
affairs ’’ (Str. XV. i. 49). 


Since administrative arrangements were not uniform in 
every country and in every age, titles and functions of 
officers differ. Some of these were 

i ne amaceaa ■ lecior _ , , 

ofiBceri common almost everywhere, others were 

to a particular state. In the 
Jatakas the number of amaccas is given at the conventional 
fipre of 80,000 with a senapati or Commander-in-chief of 
ing forces at the top (senapatipamukhani asitiamacca- 
sa assani, V. 178). He also discharges peacetime iunctions 
like administration of justice (II. 186; Com, on the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta) and participates in legislation 
(V 115). Not a lesser personality was the purohita who 
performs sacrifices (I. 334 ff, ; m. 43 ff. ; Ait. Br. VTTT. • 
M). explains omens and trains np the heir-apparent 
• )» a fatherly friend and adviser. He is very 

0 en seen in sole mastery of all affairs, — temporal 
lOR (atthadhammanusasake, Jat? II. 105, 

115, etc.). Along with the pwrohi/fl, 
fifcndhabba are sen iormost officers 

oonr’tn ru ■ the industrial 

e the court and assisted the king in framing hia 


Pick; Di$ SoctaU OUtdtrung, 
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industrial and commercial policy,* The gandhahha was 
the chief musician (HI, 91). It la unlikely that he was 
accorded a rank equal to the chaplain and finance minister 
except with kings having a marked musical taste as for 
example, Samudragupta or Akbar. ‘ ’ 

Probably just below the topmost rung was the uparaja 

or governor in a province or district 

Tbo lesser omowflB. i . 

{II. 367), He did not always represent 
a king ; sometimes he was deputed by a republican govern- 
ment as in the case of the Sakiyas and the Koliyas 
(V. 412 f.). In the Maurya empire, princes of royal family 
were selected as viceroys of its five provinces and the 
practice may have been borrowed from earlier times. 

The rajjugdliaka amacca (II. 367) or rajjuka was the 
survey and settlement officer. In the Artha^astra the 
survey tax is called rajjti and in the Jatakas the officer 
appears with the rope for measuring lands. Buhler 
identifies him with the rajtika in Asoka’s inscription on 
whom Hultzsjch observes: “The Kajuka originally ^held 
the rope’ in order to measure the fields of the ryots and 
to assess the land tax. Thus the word became the 
designation of a revenue settlement officer, just as in 
British India the chief administrative officer of a district 
is still called 'collector* because his special duty is the 
coUecUon of revenue.'’® Much earlier than the times 
of A^oka and of the composition of the Jatakas the original 
surveyor had become the ^ driver of the chariot ol state. * 


The rajjugdhaka amacca is bolder of the reins of government 
and of the rope of survey. The rajjukaB or rajnkas are 
probably the agronomoi of Megasthenes, the countty 
magistrates who “ superintend the rivers, measure the land 
as is done in Egypt and inspect the sluices, by which water 
is let out from the main channels into their branches “ 


' For diicQtiloa ot bis fnaetioos tea supro, pp 263 f. 
* Corpus IruenptiOHum /ndirdrum, Vol. I, p ili. 
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and •who “ collect the taxes” (Str. XV. i. 60). In the 
Artha^astra, the settlement and revenue officer is the 
samahartT» 

The vinicchayamaeca (Jat. II. 181, 301) or the voharika 
mohamaita (Mv. 1. 40. 3 ; Cv. VI. 4. 9) is the chief justice 
and law officer. He tries civil suits and settles points of 
law when asked to give opinion (Jat. II. 367, 380). In 
the Artha^astra, the judicial officer is the vyavahdriha. 

The head of the treasury is the hlianddgdriJca and with him 
went the judgeship of all the merchant guilds (sabhaseninam 
vicaranaraham bban^agankatthanaiu nama adasi).^ This 
IS marked as an innovation. Before that no such office 
had existed, but there was this office ever after ” (IV. 43). 
Elsewhere this officer figures next in rank to the 
sendpati and higher than setth. The treasurer or keeper 
of king's purse is sometimes known also as herannika 
(m. 193). 

There is an inspector of king’s jewels (manipabhamsa- 
mm kammam Iflronto, VI. 383) parallel 
to the suvarnadhyaksa of the Artha^astra. 
His function was the testing of jewels for the palace. 

Quite respectable hut presumably below this second 
rank, were the adhyaksas or departmental heads of n horn 
the Artha^astra enumerates twenty-one. They are not, 
however, excluded from the purview of the Epics. The 
adhyaksas of elephants and of horses released their animals 
'from the stables when the Vaoaras set fire to the city of 
"Lamka (Ram. VI. 75, 27). Nala was appointed superin- 
tendent of stables to king Rtupama at the pay of ] 0,000 
(Mbh. m. 67. 6). . / . 

The adkyoksas presuppose an advanced and complicated 
administration which is unknown to the 'mass of Jat aka 
stones. But so far at least as the elephants and horses 


‘ Pick rendert " worthy of the regerd of »1] guilde,’* 
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are coDcerned, they give xtbe social and administrative 
setting in which such offices might develop. They betray 
a conscioUBnesst no less than the Artha^astra, of the utility 
of these two animals in the service and protection of the 
state. The hatthidamal'a, the fl55ada?naZftt and godamaha 
are the trainers of the three animals respectively (I. 505), 
and the assagopaka (H, 301) is the keeper of horses. 
A short but interesting description is given of how the 
hatthidamaka trains this animal in the arts of war (Mn. 125) 
and fights king’s battles with it (Jat. II, 413). Arts of 
catching wild elephants by means of tame ones are also 
briefly noticed (Mn. 125) which are so elaborately 
described by Megastbenes and fully known in the 
Ratoayana.^ The sons of these trainers, by dint of specialised 
knowledge, succeeded to their father’s post (Jat. II. 94, 
98, 221 ; Dn. IX. 32). Elephant-lore (hatthisuttam) and 
horeelore (assasu,ttam) were cultivated as separate branches 
of learning (Jat, II. 46) and specialists m this knowledge 
“bear the honorifics of hatthdcariya and assdcariya (I. 413^, 
444 ; II. 20, 98). Even the elephant-doctors (hatthivejja) 
.were in king’s service, foreshadowing the lengthy disserta- 
tions of Megastbenes and Aelian on the diseases of these 
animals and the specifics and treatment adopted by 
experts. 

The aggJidpaka or court-valuer, assessed the price of 
goods ordered for the palace.^ The nagaraguttila, or town 
j warden was charged with the arrest and execution of 
'Outlaws (ni. 59, rV, ^289), On receiving a complaint 
'from townsfolk, kmg orders him to po&t patrols at 
.intervals and have the burgler caught (nagaraguttikam 

* S<3m« sViDlliiig jn fc lottig park saw *00 e tpen niiag on elepbanla 

’'lasio JO hand end said ** we «re lets a f raid of fire, Itiso 07 other weapons tban of 

ibeae selfigb kjotfoUc who show tbo wsy to trap ns to the elephant tsmers ” 

fvr. 16. 6^). 

* Seeaupra.pp, a69f. 
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anapetta tattha tattha gambam thapetva . . Ill 436) 
He was like the Police Commissioner of the modern city 
“Judging from the insecurity which on account of frequent 
mention of robbers and thieves in the Jatakas and other 
folk literature must have existed in Indian cities in ancient 
times, he was no small personage 

The police officer of the Jatakas was not assisted by 
Spies The Jatakas have no department 
or officers corresponding to the elaborate 
espionage system of the Artha^astra or of the Mauryas,— 
“the Sixth caste,” in which ‘ *the best and most trustworthy 
men are appointed ” and to nbom ‘*is entrusted all that 
goes on, and of m aking reports privately to the king ’’ 
(Str. XV ] 48). 

Less commonly than now, but not unoften the educated 
Clerk* young bourgeoisie settled do^^n m clerical 

]obs of the secretariat A kuhpuita 

makes his living by being a clerk of the signet (muddaja), 

clerk of accompt (gananaya) or computer (samkhajena)* 
(Md 13, Dn II 14) or he may be the king’s scribe 
(rajahpikara, lekhaka, Sanchi Ins , Nasik Cl. 16 vii ; 
26, viii , Arth II 10) Hence also mudda, ganana and 
lekha are among the esteemed arts (ukkattham nama 
Bippam) in contrast to the lower ones of basket maker, 
^tter, weaver, cobbler and barber (Suttavibhanga, Pacittiya, 
•l-l 2 1), 

Below these was a lot of petty officials and mediocrities, 
The lower empiojee* hatidhanagaTika or the gaoler 

who figures in an unenviable company of 
people given to tormenting others (Mn 61, 60 ; An H. 


• Fwk Op eit . p 103 

ofiBcei* wto m*7 

.rZenll rlVr C«H.,.t,onof steUrtrc. 

the need of. 

«rop loreciit for eMeMment pnrpoje* 
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207 ; III, 382), tbe donamapaha or com-raeasurer, t.c., a 
tax-collector under the rajjuka and presumably tlie same 
ag the baUpatiqgahaka and the niqqahaka who appear as 
blackguards of royal extortion the sdrafbi or driver of 
king’s chariot (Jat. II. 2G5, 367) ; the douari^a or the 
door-keeper (II. 241, 367 ; Mil. 234, 240, 264; Mn. 66) 
among whom were door-keepers of the palace and gate- 
keepers of tbe city. A palace dovarika appears in the 
unfortunate role of being thrashed with blows by a 
whimsical king every time he went in and out. The city 
dovarika?, were four, one at each gate (Jut. IV. 289) wl\o 
watched the gates and closed them at night in a particular 
hour after shouting thrice to warn those who inadvertantly 
kept out (H. 379). Tlie dauvarika who figures in the 
highest rank of officialdom in the Artha^Sstra must have 
been some other functionery. f 

The various petty officials of the civil and military 
staff cannot be exhausted by enumeration. We have the 
chattaggaha (parasol-bearer) and the osiggaha (sword-bearer), 
personally attending to the king (Jat, VI. 194). Among 
people who gain their livelihood in dependence on the 

king (vanGo khattiyassa muddhavasitassa rajupajivine 

jane) are the anikattha (bodyguard), parisajja (courtiers). 
bhata (soldiers), 6aiattha (royal messengers), etc. (Mil. 234, 
24t>, 264). The list may he extended from the people 
who enjoy tbe visible fruits of their craft in this world ” 
viz,f the hattharolia (elephantman) assaroha (horseman), 
rathika (chariotman), dhanuggaha (archer), cheJaka 
(standard-bearer), cahka (camp marshal), pinda-daviha 
(camp-follower), camrnat/odhina (warrior in buckskin), etc. 
(Dn. n. 14), Among menials further below are dlariko 
(cook), nahapaka (bathman), suda (confectioner), mdldhara 
(garland-maker) and rnjaka (washerman) {Ihid).^ 

' * See jupra, p 143 

* Tke (eoSentif ■ ere Rhjfl Devjd'e 
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Toilet, coiffure and shampooing were very common 
luxuries and hence the harber (sTsapasadhanakappako, 
Jat. n. 190 ff.) and the bather (nahapaka) had a good 
demand for their services (I, 342). The bathman’s art 
is thus drawn in a parable: *^Just as a skilful bathman 
or his apprentice (nahapako va nahapakantevasi va) will 
scatter perfumed soap-powder (nahaniya cunnani akiritva) 
in a metal basin, and then besprinkling it with water 
drop by drop, will so knead it together that the ball of 
lather, taking up the unctuous moisture, is dreriched with 
it, pervaded by it, permeated by it within and without, 
and there IS no leakage possible (Dn. 11. 76). The 

process of bathing includes shampooing, rubbing oil, 
bathing with a fine powder and then costly garland, 
unguents and garments (XXIII. 9; cf. XVII. i. 23); 
Mn. 124; Earn. II. 65. 8; 83. 14). 

Sometimes services of specialists were necessary for 


epfciahit. assisting the military or the police. And 

they had to be offered a high status and 
handsome remuneration. Archers (dhanuggaha) capable 
of exhibition performance are given wages of 100,000 a 
year (n. 87) and 1,000 kahdpanas daily (V. 128)— 
inequitously high, so as to make the old archers jealous. 
1,000 pieces a fortnight was however reasonable at which 
rate another is taken into royal service and deputed to kill 
wild animals affecting travellers and to fight battles (I. 357). 
So a youth skilled in tracking footsteps is appointed by a 
king at the daily wages of 1,000 pieces (IV. 43). 

A good number of artists and artisans were maintained 
techwem* ^he palacc for beautification, entertain- 


ment and more useful works, e.o., the 
uyyanapah (n. 346) or aramiJea (HI. 365) or park-keeper 
w 10 was we posted in the art of gardening and sometimes 

conceived and worked out royal parks (Ram. VJI. 62 . 7); 

the dancers, the musicians, the actors, the 'bards, the 
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astrologers, the sooth*Bayers, etc., Tpho "were mamtained with 
regular allowances in every court. The king had skilled 
artisans of Jill varieties for construction of forts, ships, 
armamentB, etc., and for the working of mines, fisheries 
and other royal industries. The Jataka commentary says 
that -the king keeps artisans [e.g,, vaddbakim) to make 
instruments necessary for the exercise of virirja or for good 
and bad acts (V. 242). Narada exhorts Yudhisthira to 
give artisans under his employ raw materials and wages 
with strict regularity. 

dravyopakaranam kincit sarvada sarvaiSilpiDam 
caturmasyavaram samyak niyataip samprayacchasi 

Mbh. H. 6. 118. 

The bureaucracy conceived in the Artha^astra is much 
more elaborate and complex than the email 
AnhiSiu’ ** officialdom of the Pali canon. It gives a 
hierarchical structure with precise classifi- 
cation of ofScials in order of their salary and rank (V. 3). 

The jtvik (sacrificial priest), the acarya (teacher), the 
mantfi (chief minister), the pwro/utu (chaplain) and the 
senapati (com man der-in -chief) are accorded equality with 
the yuvaraja (heir-apparent), the matf (queen mother), 
and the r&jamahist {chief queen) in the* civil list each 
drawing 48,000 parias per annum. 

The danvUnka (?), the mitarmmUka (superintendent 
of harem), the praiastr (commander), the mmaliartr 
(collector-general) and the BannidMtr (chamberlain) are 
each to 'draw 24,000, 

The ndyaka (chief constable), the patira (city oflScer), 
the vyamlianka (judge), the karmdntiha (superintendent 
of manufactories), the mantriparisad (members of ministerial 
council), the rastrdntapala (superintendents of countryparts 
and of houndaties) along with a prince (kumaxa) and a 
prince’s mother (kumaramalr), — 12,000. 

48~1S65B 
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These high scales of salary are fixed with a view to 
provide against temptation and discontent. “ With this 
they will be loyal and powerful supporters of the king’s 
cause, svamiparibandha-balasahayri hjetavata bhavanti. 

^Tenirnukhyah (army chiefs) and chiefs of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry and the yradestarah (commis- 
Bioners) get 8,000 each. This is fixed with an eye to allowing 
them a good following in their sphere (svavarganukarsino). 

The adhyaksas of infantry, cavalry, chariotry and 
elephantry and keepers of timber and elephant forests 

(dravya-hasti-vanapalah)— i,000. 


The chariot-driver (rathika), the army-physician (anika- 
cikitsaka), the horse-trainer (assadamaka), the carpenter 
(vardhaki), the animal-keepers (yopiposakah)— 2,000. 

The kartantika (foreteller), the naimittaka (reader of 
omens), the matihurtika (teller of good or bad times), the 
pauranika (annalist), the suta (story-teller), the magadha 
(bard), puro/uta-purusah (retinue of the priest) and sarva- 
dhyaksah (departmental superintendents)— 1,000. 

Trained soldiers (silpavantah padatah), staff of computers 
an sen es (samkhyayaka iekhakadivargah), and village 
ff^^ffi^bhitaka) 500; trumpet-blowers (tiiryakara)— 
300, actors (ku^ilava)-150 ; skilled artisans (karusilpinah)- 


Hwin A ^ charge of quadrupeds and bipeds, (catuspada- 
P^ricaraka), miscellaneous workmen (paiikarmika), 

(nalak^? n person (upasthayika)*, bodyguards 

(pal^£, procurers of forced labour (visfivandhaka)- 60 . 

sorcerer elephant-driver (arohaka), 

all kinds of ' mountains (^ailakhanaka), 

oLit,3^‘n,etxo .... 

> twice as much when he travels 
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from 10 to 100 i/ojanas. For spies, schedules' vary from 
250 to 1,000. 

The above list excludes the gopas or census ofiBcers and 
sthanikas or revenue officers under the samahartr. Their 
work is inspected by the prddestra or commissioners deputed 
by the samahartT (II. 35) . The nugarafca looks after the 
affairs of the capital (II. 36). 

The huge espionage system in the Artba^astra’s concep- 
tion of state with its wide ramifications over the whole 
body-politic is a sad commentary on the 

Etpiooags lernce ^ 

moral of the bureaucracy. The higher 
officers are constantly to be watched with spies lest they 
stray into sedition and disloyalty and for the dirty job are 
exploited the lower servants of the household — the suda 
(sauce-maker), ardlika (cook), sndpaka (bather), sainvdliaka 
(sbampooer), dstaraka (spreader of bed), kalpaka (barber), 
prasddJiaka (toilet-maker), udakaparicdTaka (water-carrier), 
and rasffdfl- (juice-maker) (I. 12). 

Superintendents of 100 or 1,000 unrgas (groups of staff) 
shall regulate the subsistence, wages, profit, appointment 
and transfer (bhaktavetanalabham adesam viksepam ca 
kuryah). Officers employed to guard royal buildings, forts 
and countryparts will never be transferred. 

The officials' of the Arthasastra enjoy the benefits of 
gratuity, bonus and insurance against sickness. Sons and 
Ben«Bu. * wives of those who die in service shall get 

subsistence and wages. Infants, aged 
persons or diseased persons related to deceased servants shall 
also be shown favour. During funeral, sickness or cbild- 
birtb, the king shall give presentation to the servants 
concerned.’- 

Karmasu mrtanam putradara bhaktavetanam labberan. 
Balavrddhavyadhi^caisam anugrahyah. Pretavyadhitasutika- 
kiiyesu caisamartbamanakarma kuryat — V, 3. 
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The Artba^astra lays down a very beaitliy maxim with 
regard to the payment of the officers from the point of view 
^ of tlic state. Although the adhyaksa, the 

sajliJihyiiyaka, the gopa and the sthamha 
are among the village officials who maybe remunerated with 
land without power of alienation (II. 1), later in the Book, 
the author is more cautions. “ M’hen short of funds, the 
king maj pay with forest produce, cattle or fields along with 
a small amount of money (hiranyam). If he wants to colo- 
nise waste land he shall pay in money alone (^unyam va 
nive^ayitum abhyutthito hiranyaraeva dadyilt). But if he 
wants to regulate the affairs of all villages equally, then no 
villages will be given (na gramam gramasajatavyavahara- 
slhapanartham, V. 3). The economist-statesman no doubt 
piofited by the experience of earlier days. The baneful 
practice common in the Jatakas, of paying the high officers 
of state like the purohita, the seniipati, etc., with grants of 
land or revenues from villages, was telling upon its autho- 
rity and financial security. The effect was no doubt hardly 
different from the reaction of the Jaigir system on the -great 
Mughal Empire. 



CHAPTER n 


Independent Professions 


Teaching profession — Centrea of learning Applied eclncation Pees 
Artistic profess ons — Singer and mnaic player Actor, troupes Bards, miirei, 
etc St gmatisatioo 

Occalt prolesuons — Astrologer Soothsayer Palmist etc 
Miscellaneoas 


1 Teaching Profession 

Besides the services there were independent professions 
m which people lived by purveying their skill or knowledge 
for a fee Among these the teaching profession was the 
most respectable though not the mo^t paying Unlike most 
others it was a settled profession localised, as m the case 
of the arts and crafts, m particular cities Benares was 
such a centre of learning (Jat I. 463) A northern 
Brahmana, after learning all the arts becomes a teacher of 
world wide fame at Benares and teaches 500 pupils (Bodhi- 
aatto udiccabrahmanakule nibbattitva vayappatto sabbasippe 
param gantva Baranasiyam dvsapamokkha acariyo hutvk 
paficasate manase sippam vacesi, I 436) Sometimes the 
professor repaired to the forest for the isolation and seclusion 
it gave to academic pursuits A world-famed te^chB^ 
(disapamokkbo acariyo) of Benares teaching sippas to 600 
pupils goes into the forest to avoid hindrances to religious 
life and to the studies of bis pupils and he is supplied free 
by people of adjoining locality with rice, milch cow and 
other gifts (III 537) The passage represents ancient 
Indian education nith its best ideals and most realistic 
sotting Religious and academic life were inseparable 
and the ^teacher m bis own person set up the standard of 
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that you do not visit. Go then to every village, town and 
city and gathering a crowd around you first of all sing this 
song in the midst of the people.” 

tumhakain agamanatthanam nama n’atthi, tumhe gama- 
mgamarajadhanijo gantva samajjam katva satnajjamandale 
pathamam eva imam gitam gajeyya, Jat. 111. Cl, 

Elder Talaputa was born in an actor’s family, acquired 
proficiency at theatres suited to his clan (kulanurupesu 
naccatthanesu) and ” became well-known all over India as 
leader of a company of actors. With a company of 500 
women and with great dramatic splendour he attended 
festivals in village, township and royal residence and won 
much fame and favour. He was giving performance at 
Hajagaha (nagaravasinam samajjam dassitva) with his usual 
success” (Therag. l()90ff. Com.).’ Such a party of actors 
(^ailalaka) lived in Mathura in the 1st and 2nd centuries of 
the Christian era whose sons figure as dedicators in a Jaina 
inscription from that place. ^ 


or the actor the professional name was kuitlava,~^7iata 
or nataka being the more generic term inclusive of all sorts 
musician, dancer^ acrobat andjnagi- 
oan. The Artba^dstra is suspicious that the actors’ visits 
may aBectthe Bobriety and thrift.ness of tbe people. At 
n.gh they are to stay in a particular place and avoid aceept- 
one ” causing too much loss to any 

Z ekasyatipatam ca varjayeynh). 

their performances to their hking in accordance with 

wliich according to Paginj, IV. 3 no* * than as a synonym of SailSlm 

atndied the autras of Silalm and acc rd **^'®'°®**^ ^ name of those actors who 

uctor .... It further shows that play aetinr" was used later lo denote any 

of particular families— a fact which mav Present day, the business 

*e»«al Sanskrit dramas where the na«i * ‘oferted from the introdnctioo to 

end hi, brothers sre meoUotied as actorJ* called the wife of the Eotradbira 

we beer eten of a natagrama •> * tJr® clever boy Bharata 
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the procedure of their country, caste, family, profession, 
copulation and language (kamatn de^ajatigotra carana- 
inaithunavabhasena namayeywh, 1). 

With the actor and the musician, the mime, the bard 
and the story-teller belonged to the same category. They 
all maintained a peripatetic living, moved in troupes or 
individually, gave deraonsfiations and shous in public 
gathciings and nere accorded the same social status. They 
moved with their women XRam. IL 83. 15) and if the 
Sastra injunctions are to be believed, had a very lo^v standard 
of morals. A.duUery is permitted to wives of edranas (actors 
and singers according to the Commentary) “ for such men 
send their wives (to others) or, concealing themselves, allow 
them to hold criminal intercourse ” (IManu, VIII. 362; 
Baudh. n. 2. 4. 3). No wonder the professions are 
condemned fMbh. XIII. UO. 11) or assigned to the Sudra 
(Arth. I. 3), The httfdavas (bards, actors, jugglers, 
danceis, singers and so forth — Medh.) are unworthy of 
invitation to a sitidd/m (itanii, III. 155-5S); food given by 
tbe actor and musician is not acceptable (^\^ 210, 214). 
Actors and teachers of dancing, singing and acting 
are stigmati'sed as tipapataldns (Baudh. II. 1. 2. 13). 
Public dancers and actors are all condemned (I. 5. 10. 24; 
Vis. XXXVn. 32, Til. I3f ; Nar. III. 3 ; Vr. XXII. 3). 

3, Occult P}ofei>siou'} 

A large mass of professionals thrived upon the supersti- 
tion and credulity ot the people by tbe exeicise of the occult 
arts. Even in the court which attracted the best 
intelligence and talents of the land tlie services of the 
nalchhaitajanala (astiologei) and the nemittalca (reader of 
omens) are frcv'juently requisitioned to give their studies 
upon problems (VI. 6). There were also interpreters of 
dream (supinapathaka, V. 443) and of signs (lakkhana- 
prithaka, VI. 9) wbo^'give bogus readings. The practice of 

49— 13C5B 
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these pseudo sciences is damned in the Smrtis probablv 
because of the superstitions and public deception they 
encouraged Among the black list of disreputables are the 
palmist (Mbh XIII 90 7), the astrologer fManu, III 16^ 
\is LXWrr 7, Nar I 183), the weather prophet 
(\ar I 183), interpreters of omens and practitioners of 
propitiatory rites (\ r XXII 3) The guise^jof a lartanliJa 
ot a naimUtai a OT of a mauhnrhl a are lielpfull} taken by 
spies m the Artha^astra (H 4 \III 1) 

M isrellaneous 


There were professional wrestlers (ma]la 3 uddhaka, H 
81 malla, AIiI 331) who fought duels in the ring before the 
gallerj (Jit ^ I 276) With the nata the jhallas and .the 
inallas ( fencers with sticks or wrestlers and jesters. Com ) 
are relegated to the lowest class (Manu, XU 4o) There 
were bathers who did the customer shampooing and massage 
with oil , then a good bath w ith sponge, powder and water 
and lastly a nice toilet with brush, garland , ^cents and 
dress There were ferrymen (naviko; who forded people 
across a river for a fee (vetanam) which it was foolish to 
ask for after crossing (Jat in 230) A more honourable 
and skilful profession was archery, the expert hiring him'^elf 

out for exhibition shooting or for some act of prowes. dU 

-19 ff, \ 128 ff "\In 13 , An 1\ 423) 

Except for the teacher, the 'soothsayer and occasioinU' 
a goo musician or an archer, all these people ranked in the 
economic below t)ie average Their social position was 
c or iDjj y a justed They performed no direct productive 
functions in economic society hut they Hipphed amusements 

mmou 

plebeian D T ""o^ance Turther below were other 

e^noD n f ““'I Brahmanicil 
canon, in theoretical as well as in popular literature 
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Bad Livelihood 

Grcel cb»«Fer3 od poblic morality 

1 Craogstcr and thief tribal bandSf ransom gaogF, pilferers, cattle fjltiog Gang 
laws Detection and pQDisbment 

2 Hired aseasio 3 lorger 1 Impostor 5 Sorcerer 

6 Gambler gambUng and betting I’enU of gambler Licensing, lerenue 

7 Taiera keeper drinking and diaaipation, liqaora Crime centres Keeenne 

8 Brothel keeper 

0 Prostitute tiro citegones lees Munners and morals Public estrem 
Berenoe and espionage 

Tbe nnderivortd and the state 

Megastbenes and tbe Greek memoirists in the Macedonian 
army observed Indians to be habitual teetotallers and 
conspicuous for truthfulness and honesty “ Tii^y are 
not htigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit , be acts in trust. Their 
houses are usually unguarded ’ In Sind, says Onesicntus, 
no legal action could be taken except for murder and assault. 
“ Wc cannot help being murdered or assaulted, whereas it is 
our fault if ne gne our confidence and are swindled. We 
Qugtit tft he mate CD:(yiaLs,pect. at tbe eutset a.Q.d mt the 
city with litigation " (Str. . i 709, 702) 

Tbe report derived no doubt from hearsay, or from a 
parochial or superficial acquaintance, militates with every 
piece of Indian evidence, theoretical or popular It 
conflicts even with the Greek ambassador’s own statement 
that theft from royal treasury or evasion of toll dues were 
punished with death The outlaw and the underworld, 
anti'social institutions and foul means of livelihood ran 
rampint as everywhere but under sufficient cover to escape 
the notice of a casual observer. 
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I 

1. Gangster and thief 


In those days of insecurity, the robber was public 
enemy No. 1. An Angulimala nas alone enough to scare 
a whole country like Magadha and a redoubtable King 
like Ajdtasattu. A single brigand sufficed to terrorise a 
whole city (Jdt. III. 59) There wcie w idely varied types 
in this class ranging from the pettiest pilferer or solitarj 
dare-devil to the highly organised and well-armed gangs. 

The bands of freebooters, notorious in the Jatakas, 
who infested the outlying iorests (III. 220 ; An. I. C9) wheie 
civil authority was weak and thrived by plundering passing 
travelleis and caravans were in reality the old settlers of 
the land who w'ere dispossessed but w^rc intractable enough 


to submit to the Aryan fold. These half-savage, semi- 
barbarous tribes — the so-called mlccchas, occasional!) 
broke into the settled tracts (paccantngamc) of their neigh- 
bours, and from there earned off prisoners for slaves 
(III. 147 ; IV. 220).^ The robbers in a robber village go 
to the woods to attend to a visiting king (coragamakavdsino 
corapi rauno arakkhatthaya araunam eva pavisimsu). The 
chieftain s wife goes about clad in leaves and branches 
(Sdkhabhangara nivasetva carati, Com. IV. 430 ff). They 


make human sacrifices to their deity (Therag. 705 ff). These 
tribal gangs had various 'methods of plundeiing people. 
They practised highway robbery and burglary (pantha- 
dubbanasandhicchedadini kaianto jivikam kappesi, II. 388; 
panthadusaka, Mil. 290) or they perpetrated gang actions 
on whole villages (gamagbataka ; Mil. 290). Sometimes 
they gave an ultimatum and worked out the threat if the 
demand was not 'met (purvakitapadanam pratijfiaya apa- 
aran ara, rth. IV. 8). Sometimes they hit upon a novel 
' ^ appellation (pesanakacora) : 

when they caught tno prisoners interested in one another, 


* The Afridjsof WajjtiglaQ oiler a 


modern parnlJel. 
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c g , a fathei and a son or a teacher and a pupil, they kept 
one and deapatcbed the other to fetch a ransom (Jat I 253 , 
IV 115) 

Apart from the gangs, there ivere individual thieves 
and pilferer^ in the settled places, people who took to 
criminal activitv fron within the town and villages 
(III 136, 514 , kfn 13, 129) A thief after breaking into 
a house in a suburban village flees with his hands full of 
plunder (eko coro mgaradvaragame ckasmim gehe sandhim 
chmditva hatthasaram adaya paU^itva III 33) 

Cattle lifting was a cho'^en line of the small pilferers as 
well as of the big gangs (I 140 , iV 251 , VI 335) 

The strength of the gangs is con\eiitionalIy given at 
500 Like the industlial aits then trade was organised 
in village guilds of their own (coragamaj with a ringleader 
a:> head (corajetthaka, I 297 , II 388 IV 430) They had 
their own trade morals, their tribal or gang laws held 
sacrosanct as the laws of all guilds and laces In a robber 
village, a cook is rebuked by a loyal and wise parrot for 
contemning the robber s trade (corakammam, IV 430ff) 
The Arthasastra lays down that transactions relating to 
robbery (sahasa) aie valid though done at night (III 1) 
Quoting Ivatyayam, Vivadaiatnakara sajs that thieves and 
robbeis belonging to a guild are to divide their booty in 
the latio 4 3 2 1 according to ability and if one of the 
gang IS arrested money spent for his release is to be shared 
by all 

To handli the crime of outlawry, the state and the 
public bad one ma\im, not different from that of other 
ancient civilisations, iiz ^ an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth When the people caught a suspect, lather than 
let justice have its own course, they pieferred to take it 
m their own hands Thej “bind his hands behind his 
back and lead him to the place of cveculion scourging him 
in every public square with whips (pacebabaham 
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bindhitva catukke catuKke kaa tin talenta agbatanam Deuti, 
III 4%) Very often the culprit succumbed to this first 
deal of justice (Ilf 514) If the man managed to reach 
the custodians of law and order, ruthless torture was 
rcaor ed to for extoitmg confe-^sion (I 384) with the result 
that innocent people weie often victimised The legend 
of Mandavya occurring in the Ivanbadipa 3 ana J itaLa, in the 
Epics (Mbh I G3 92, lOV) and m the Artha^ istra (IV 8) 
IS 1 classical case A thief escaped delivering his booty 
at the door of the ascetic , the htter, though innocent 
confessed his guilt from torture and was impaled Yet an 
unscrupulous espionage system and relentless torture aie 
enjoined in the Aithasastra to deal with these dimes (H 
6 , 6 , 8 ) 

After confirmation of guilt, the offender was punished 
bv whipping^ mutilation, impalement, death or other 
ingenious methods of torfcuie gruesome in description 
(Mn 13, 129, An I 46, II 122, Sn II 128) The 
customary punishments for a cora are uprooting his eyes 
(cakkhuppalanam), impalement on a stake (sularopauam), 
and relieving the trunk of the head (sisacchedanam) , and 
these do not exhaust all (Mil 166, 185, 197) He may 
he thrown down from a cliff (corapapata, Jat IV 1 1) 
He may have his hands, feet, nose and ears cut off and 
drifted down a river in a canoe (II 117) Death, in any 
case, was his sure destmj even if the offence was so small 
as to pick up a parcel from the high road (V 459) Some 
times the people took not only the first but the final deal 
of justice with themselves and left a cattle lifter cutting 
off his hands and feet (VI 335) Megasthenes testifies 
to this system of torture and death sentence in the Maurja 
administration and Mann falls in line witl the current 
pmscnbing foi the thief capital punishment 
UX -( 0 ), mutilation oi impalement (276f , Vis A 136, 
har Intr 34 , \ r XXII 17) Only the author of the 
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Artbasastra is enlightened enongb to leave provision for 
fine which ranges from 12 to 96 panas according to the 
value of the articles stolen or robbed (III, 17). The pirate 
and the cattle-lifter alone do not deserve this leniency and 
have to pay the highest penalty, such a nuisance they had 
made of themselves (II. 29). 

Was there no relief against the universal application 
otlextalionis? Even in the Jatakas were not unknown 
better methods of criminal investigation than forcing a 
suspect to disgorge guilt by torture (I. 384). We have 
seen a tracker of footsteps in action under a king (III. 505). 
The Artha^astra evinces the knowledge of various scientific 
processes like study of foot-prints and physical expressions, 
identification by the smell of body from a piece of rag 
left at the place of occurrence, etc. (Ft^. 6). Rama’s precept 
to Bharata was that a suspect should be convicted only 
when he is caught in action by the owner or by the police, 
or after cross-examination, although care should be taken 
that he did not obtain release by bribe (Ram. II. 57). 
The practice of impalement of robbers on a stake is referred 
to in a Jataka story as prevalent in those days” (III. 34), 
implying thereby that there might have been a change for 
the better when the story was crystallised. And enlightened 
statesmanship was not lacking like that of the counselloi 
who advised his king that against lawlessness and brigand- 
age, taxation and punishment were not the right redress ; 
the war has to be waged not against criminals but against 
the sources of crime, mV., poverty, unemployment and 
discontent (Dn. V. 11). 


2. Hired Assassin 

Rogues might be hired for murder. Devadatta 
employed cut-throats (II. 41G) and archers (ITI. 97) for 
the murder of Buddha. The Artbasastra knows such 
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wretches (R^ 7) The lure clnr^c for nn issnssination is 
1,000 kahiipanat> (Jit ^ I2G) 

3 I orgcr 

The forger (pntirupakiraki, Mbb \II 59 49) 
piacU‘!efl his evil art with fal e coins, gold, peaiK, gems, 
etc The Artha^astn evinces i good kno\\ ledge of hi*? 
trade A minufactuier of counterfeit coins (1 utapamkaraka) 
mi\ be suspected for frequently purchasing Mrious kinds 
of metals alkalis charcoal, hellous, pinccr*^ crucible, stove 
and hammers, ha\ing his hands and cloth dirtj with ashes 
and smoke or posse'^'^ing such other acce sor} instruments 

lam ’\a nanilohal saranam aingara bhastra samdamsa 
musikadbikaranivuaml amu^anamabhiksnam kretarara miisi 
bha«madbumadigdhalmsla\ asulingam karmaropakarana'^am 
vargam kutaiupakarakam man j eta 

He raaj be betiajcd by a spy getting into apprentice 
ship under him The culprit is to be banished The same 
procedure and penalty is prescribed against the dealer of 
counterfeit gold who lowers its qualitj with alloj 
(ragasjapaliarta kutasuvarna\yavahan) To utter a 
counterfeit com into the treasury entails death sentence, 
and to deal with it, a fine of 1,000 panes 1» 

Munich MS ) According to Hrhaspati forgers of gems, 
pearls or corals are to be tested bj oath or ordeal (XI, 

xxn 14 ) 


4 /inpostor 

Sharpers and sinndlers (nelatika, vancaiiikn Mil 290) 
who Ined bj blacKcnail were not as lire, nor as easily 
let off, as Onesicritu» would base A tjpical one is the 
robe tailor (civaravaddhako) who cheats buyers bj bartering 
new cloth wuh rag made robes which ‘ after the dvemg was 
done, he would enhance m colour with a wash containing 
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flour to make a dressing, and lub it with a shell, till he 
makes it quite smart and attractive ” ^ (Jat. I. 220). Manu 
IS very elaborate on the ferreting out of and dealing with all 
kinds of cheats, both open and concealed (IX, 257-62). 
According to the gantiparva a sinful wight living by deceit 
IS to be ostracised or killed at sight (109. 23). 

6. Sorcerer 

The impostor appeared under a special garb with his 
piactice of black arts. A typical diviner was Vangisa, 
a Brahmana of Savatthi who used to divine by tapping a 
skull where its former occupant was re-born (Therag. 
1209 ff. Com.). The Artha^astra narrates various practices of 
witchcraft and sorcery meant to blackmail the people (V. 2). 
There was, e.g., the luhala and the samhodlianalaraha who 
can secure a woman’s love with magical charms (IV. 4). 
Manu punishes sorcery with a fine of 200 panes (IX. 290). 

6. Gamhler 

Gambling an dice with jugglery and stakes (Jat. VI. 
280ff) was in high favour among all classes and it was the 
chief pastime in the palace (1. 289f), not excluding a pious 
king like Yudhisthira. Besides, there were habitual orprofes- 
sioJial gamblers (diiulfa, akkhadbutta) in every city (Dn. 
XVn, r. 6, 29, 32 ; Mn. 87). Betting or wager over 
animal fights, races, etc., was another common custom. A 
Brahmana and a merchant bet to the tune of 3 ,000 pieces 
over the capacity of a draught bull (Jat. I. 191{). There is a 
Vager of 5,000 over a duel between a snake and a fiog. One 
■ of the betters demands and obtains a surety (patihhoga) from 
his opponent (VI. 192). Aehan says that in the ox-race 
where an ox is yoked to a chariot between two horses, rich 
• men and owners of oxen heavily betted and even the specta- 
tors against each other (XV, 8) 

5Q.-1366B 
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Tlic evils of gambling and the deterioration in social 
status of the addict (of course when be was a small fry) are 
constantly harped upon by saner counsel. According to a 
dneourseof Buddh i the addiction (jutapparaadatth.inanuyoga) 
IS one of the six channels of dissipating wealth and is 
accompanied by six dangers, “ As winner he (the gambkr) 
begets hatred ; when beaten, he mourns his wealth ; bis 
actual substance is w’asted ; Iiis word has no weight in a 
court of law ; he is despised by fiiends and officials ; he is 
not sought after by those who would give or take lo 
marriage, for they would say that a man who is a gambler 
cannot afford to keep a wife '* (Dn. XXXI. 7, 11). The 
economist’s sermon goes : “ The same wealth that is won 
like a piece of flesh in gambling, causes enmitj. Lack of 
recognition of wealth properly acquired, acquisition of ill- 
gotten wealth, loss of wealth wdthout enjoyment, staying 
away from answering the call of nature and contracting 
diseases from not taking timely meals are the evils of 
gambling. Again, gamblers always play even at night 
by lamp-light, and even when the mother (of one of the 
players) is dead ; the gambler exhibits temper w’hen spoken 
to in times of trouble ” (Artb. Vin. 3). 'Gamblers and 
keepers of gambling dens are sources of disorder to the 
state (Mbh. XII, 88. 14). 


To maintain law and order, to check dissipation and 
deterioration of public morals, state regulation of gambling 
was called for. The state had further motives, the primary 
one o rawing a good revenue and accessory purposes like 
< e ec ion of crime This means that it had its own gambl- 
hirp levied from players a license fee, 

pDrlotf P V tax on the owner; and it 

uprooted all unlicensed gambling with a firm hand. 

(tentasZ iTcLsed by^tbelmte f 

> e state were a feature of big to^vns. 
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In the Artba^astra the state itself carries on a lucrative 
traffic and centralises gambling through a Superintendent 
(dyutadbyak§o dyutam ekamukham karayet). The Super- 
intendent levies 5 per cent, of stakes won, hire for supply- 
ing dice and other accessories, fee for supplying water 
and accommodation and license fee (karmakraya, 11. 20). 
Brhaspati approves gambling and bets on prize fights 
(samahvaya) with animals hko birds, rams, deer, etc., 
because they serve tbc purpose of discovering thieves 
fXXVI. 2f). The keeper of the gambling house shall 
receive the stakes and pay the victorious gambler and the 
king ; he shall also act as witness in a dispute, assisted 
by three other gamblers *’ (ih. 8). Narada has the same 
view on these institutions and adds that the keeper shall 
conduct the contests, pay the stakes won and get a profit 
of 10 per cent, on the wins (XVII. If; c/. Apas. II. 10. 
25. 12f ; Yaj. U. 1991). As for private-owned dens, since 
the king is entitled to a share, licensing is necessary (Kar. 
XVn. 7f; Yaj. n. 201, 203 ; Sukranlti, I. Vv. G03-G08). 
Only Manu wants gambling (dyuta) and betting (samalivaya) 
to be extinguished, root and branch, and the gambler 
banished from the town (IX, 221-225). 

7. Taicm-Kccpcr 

According to the Greeks the Indian diet was distin- 
guished by the absence of wine which they took only in 
religious ceremonies ; but rice beer was generally drunk 
(Str. XV. i. 709). The former part is borrowed from legal 
injunction or from those who observed it, the latter from 
a more popular practice. The drunkard (souda) appears 
in the city side by side with the gambler (Dn. XVII. i. 
G, 29, 32) dissipating wealth with the attendant six dangers 
(XXXI. 7f) and visiting the distiller or tavern-keeper 
(saundikah, Bam, U. 83, 15 ; panagaiika, Jat, V. 13) 
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who prepares and caters a large variety of intoxicating 
liquors (sura-meraya-majja, Dn. XXXI. 7). TheArlha- 
sastra enumerates a long list (II. 25). Tisnu knows of 
t irtecn, viz., that distilled from sugar; madhvl wine, 
tbat from flour, madhuka wine, that from molasses, from 
the fruits of the Tanka tree, of the jujube tree, of the date- 
pa m, of bread-fruit tree^ from wine grapes, viadJmha wine, 
maireya wine and the sap of cocoanut tree (XXH. 821). 
According to Manu, sura is of three kinds— that distilled 
rora molasses (gaudi), that distilled from ground rice, that 
istilled from madhuka (mahua) flowers (Kulluka) or from 
(iMedhatithi) or from flower, honey and grape 
Arajana) (madhvl, XI. 95). According to the same 
is a special quality of pa«^and 
lo Hi (XI. liit). In popular parlance such technical 
s me ions were not always observed and sura and ranini 
appear as of entirely different qualities. A trader in spirits 
arum yanijo) having prepared fiery spirits (tikhina-varunT) 
an Be ing them, having received gold simomwis, etc , a 
umber of people being gathered together (at the shop), 

/ . ^ evening to bathe, bidding his apprentice 

ak nT,! - My man, do you, having 

Thisshnn give the spirits” (Jat. 1.251). ‘ 

of the ^ popularity and dearness of rartnit especially 
could be h f comparison with the sura which 

could bo bought for a copper coin (I. 350). 

dissipation attraction for the 

d it was .be breeder Of 

■broaUand tbiet : i®- Cut- 

in drinking bouts (II 417 Tov'f® •‘"’"'S' 

to rob the drunkards (sivaffL- ' 

maiitayimsu. I or,n\ ‘ suradhutta sannipatitva 


^^itb the gambling house, the 
•JrwtdtaChiWri^atLctmbndgeE^D^ R A S. 1001, pi,. 8761 to, 
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brewery appears as a centre of civil disorder Jliibb. XII. 88. 
14). Hence sale of liquor is among disreputable professions 
(295. 5f) and the seller is to be banished by the king from 
his town (Manu, IX. 225) . 

^Aa a matter of fact such stern measures were very 
rarely taken. For like the gambling house, the tavern 
yielded profit and could be similarly used as a tool for 
espionage. The village lord who mourns the loss to his 
perquisites by the abstemious habits of his folk (Jat. I. 199) 
may well have taken his cue from the state, and the other 
\Yho forbids the sale of liquor in Ins village was a rare one in 
his class as examplar of Buddhist piety (IV. 115). All the 
state (or its agents and parallels) did was to restrict or 
monopolise the trafiSc. In the Artha^astra the slate itself is 
the biggest wine merchant. Others carrying on the trade 
have to obtain license and pay a heavy toll. Drinking is 
strictly regulated and is not allowed outside the booths which 
are set up at big intervals. State shops also serve as auxiliary 
to the espionage system (TI.25). According to the Sukraniti 
the drinking house has to obtain king’s license (I. v. 604). 

S. BrotheUliceper 

With the brewery, the brothel was in happy company 
with its brood of crimes and criminals (Mbh. XII. 88. 14). 
The pimp (strivyavahari) trading with the virtues of woman 
(Arth, H. 27 ; kuncla^i, Mbh. XIII. 90. 7) and keeper of 
dancing girls (vaidehaka, raflgastrijivl, Mbh. XII, 37. 31) 
thrived eminently as parasite professions spreading crime 
and disease, bringing income to the state and serving as 
agents of the police. 


9. Proshtuie 

The prostitute w'as the nadir of the underworld in whom 
all the vices and vicious institutions converged. She might 
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belong to diiTcrent sciles iccording as sbe was the 
«a(/amso6/mH(7 or gamha oi as sbe was a vannadasi (Jat II 
307ff) The former was the chief courtes'iii, literally ‘ the 
beauty of the town,’ surrounded by a retinue of harlots in 
ber establishment (Sulasa nama mgarasoblnm paficasata 
vannadasi pun in ahosi. Ill 435) The courtesan Kali 
bad a similar retinue (IV. 248) Ambapdlika of Yesali and 
Salavati of Rajagiha belonged to this rank (Mv VIII 1 3) 
The 500 lunnadnsis and the 10,000 dancing girls 
(bolasahassa n itakitthijo) in the king’s suite (III 365, 
V 190, 48G) were of the same plebeian category The 
Artha^astia classifies gamkus into those attached to royal 


court and public prostitutes (II 27) 

The customary fee for the chief courtesan of the town 
IS ],C00 hahapanas loT a visit or a night (III 59, 435, 
475, 248) The Artha^astra fixes 1,000 panas as the 

bahry of the chief courtesan in king’s service, probably per 
mensem But this is only a conventional sum Ambapalika 
charges 50 for one night and Salavati 100 (Mv VIII 1,3), 
we do not know whether in silver, gold or copper pieces 
At the bottom of the scale, the lowest fee was a piece of 
betel (tambulamattam, II 309, 379) 

Further glimpse is obtained from tlie Jatakas, into the 
customs, manners and morals of the ill-famous houses The 
fashion in the quarter of Kali was that out of the 1,000 


pieces received, 500 were for the women, 600 the hire 
charge of clothes, perfumes and garlands The visitors 
received and put on garments for the night, the next day 
donued their own and went away 

Tasmim pana ganikaghare id am carittam abhatam 
sa assato, paiica satani ganikaya honti, pafica satam 
va thaganahamalamulam honti, agalapurisa t^snnm ghare 
laddbavatthan, m,asetva ratt.m vas.tva punad.v..a 
gaccbanti nivasetN i abhatavattinn evi mvaset;a gacclnnti 
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Another is very strict about her fees A merch'Uit’s 
son spends on her 80 crores of money^ } et one day "when 
be comes empty handed he is cast out by the neck (III 
475) On the other hand the prostitute had her own codes 
of professional morality Her code of honour dictates 
that after receiving contract from a suitor, she must not 
go with another for anj offer A prostitute, true to this 
standard, is an exemplar of Kuru piety and enunciates 
this in accordance with the ethics of her profession (II 
379) Another had fallen from better days because the 
lesson was lost upon her ** She used formerly to take a 
price from fbe hand of one not to go with another until 
she had made him enjoy his money's worth, and that is 
how she used to receive much Now she has changed her 
manner and without leave of the first she goes \\ itli the 
last, so that she recei\e6 nothing,, and none seeks after 
her If she keeps to her old custom^ it will be as it was 
before ' 

Sa gainka pubbc ekassa hatthato bbatim gahetva tarn 
ajirapetia aimassa hatthato na ganhati, ten’ assi pubbe 
bahum upajji idani pana attano dhammatam vissajjetia 
ekassa hatthato gahitam ajirapetva \a afinassa hatthato 
ganhati, purimassa okasam akatvi pacchima=sa karoti, 
ten' assa bhati na uppajjati, na keci mm upasamkamanti, 
sace attano dbnmnie tlns'^ati pubbc ^adi^; i va bbavissati, 
II 309 

In certain passage^?, a pro'^titute s profession appears 
as the meanest of vocations One of the class wails abam 
hi nagare patahputte ganika rupupajivim antimajivika 
(Mil 12J) Sama knows that inspite of her rate of 1,000 
she IS hated for her vile trade (nicakammam, Jat III 60) 
But these give a partial view of the social psychologj 
The reputation of Videba was as much in its 16,000 girls 
as in its 16,000 villages and storenouses (III 365, V 190) 
The chief courtesan was the pride of the city, the focus 
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of its aesthetics, as Sulasa uas of Baranasi, AmbapaliLa 
i\as of Vesali and Salavati Avas of Eajagaba. 

“There was alto the courtesan Ambapalika who was 
beautiful, graceful, pleasant^ gifted with the highest beauty 
of complexion, well-versed m dancing^ singing and iute- 
playing, much visited by desirous people. She asked 50 
for one night Through her Yesah became more and more 
flourishing *' 

Ambapahka ganika abhirupa hoti dassanl^a pasadika 
paramaya vannapokkharataja samannagata padakkhima 
nacce ca gite ca vadite ca abhisafa atthikanam mamissanam 
paufiasaya ca rattim gaccbati taya ca vesali bhi^josomattaya 
uposobbati. Mv. YIII. 1. 

Finding Kajagaha outdone by Yesah Seni}a Bimbisara 
installed a beautiful and accomphshed girl Salavati as 
courtesan, through whom Eajagaba gradually flourished. 
She charged 100 for one night (i6. 3). The chief courtesan 
of the state, according to the Artha^astra, is selected with 
sole consideration to beauty and accomplishments and she 
IS trained up to all the artistic and musical proficiencies 
(n 27).* 


Of course the state was interested in the trafiBc. It 
had use both for the glamorous nymph and for the street 
gir . Ihey attracted rich men and, with them, business 
^nd prosperity. They were employed for' sundry purposes, 
e iDj, 0 Anga enticed the young recluse Ksyasrnga 
y means of a troupe of courtesans (Ram. I. 11). They 
linger '"m the ceremonials. The ganiUs 

‘o go out 

‘■They '“‘o™f™>o ey,le(YI.129 3). 

earnmg to thelovlrnLTnT*” 
o^ecUyo agents ci t 

‘ The of lheArth» t. . . 

Jtpice«« GtiiLt, the cTiItHTeJ scci,}* « i resembltj very moch t'l* 

e>r tr»io,r| m the arts of eateitaininecU 
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Such was the vicious circle of outlaws and undesirables 
of society, the gudhajms who are to be suppressed with 
fines, banishment, espionage and torture (Arth. IV. 6, 6^ 
8). The bandit, the cut-throat, the swindler, the gambler 
and the debauch were bedfellows of the underworld 
and their ^ rendezvous were the tavern, the brothel and 
the gambling den. The oft-quoted trio — wine, women and 
dice — were centres of crime and civil disorder (Sut. 106; 
Ram. II. 70. 41 ; Mbh. III. 13. 7 ; XH. 59. 60; 88. 14; 
93^ 17). The civil authority took little pains to wipe out 
these plague-spots. While crimes of violence (sahasa) 
were dealt with a ruthless application of lex tahonis, crimes 
of immorality were connived at for the sake of revenue and 
the vicious purposes of an unscrupulous secret service. 
The state had yet to learn the chaplain’s maxim that crime 
cannot be controlled by taxation and torture and that 
institutions thriving upon public immorality undermine 
the basic fabric of the state. 


M-13t6D 
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Sa kho BO, bhikkhave, balo Bace kadaci karabaci dighassa 
addliuno accayena manussattam agacchati, yani tani nlca- 
kulam candalakularn va nesadakulam va venakulam va 
rathakarakulam va pukkusakulam va — tatharupe kule 
paccajayati dalidde apannapanabhojane kasiravattike, yattha 
kasirena ghasacchado labbhati. So ca hoti dubbanno 
duddasiko okotimako bavbabadho kano va kuni va khafijo 
va pakkhahato va, na labhl anoassa panassa vatthassa 
yanassa malagaDdhavilepaoassa seyyavasathapadipeyassa ; so 
kayena duccaritam carati vacaya duccaritam carati manasa 
duccaritam carati ; so kayena duccaritam caritva,..,,.kayassa 
bheda param marana apayam duggatim vinipatam nirayain 
upajjati: 


Sa kho so, bhikkhave, pandito sace kadaci karabaci 
dighassa addhuno accayena manussattam agacchati, yani 
tani uccakulani — khattiyamahasalakulam va brahmanamaha- 
Balakulam va gahapatimahasalakulam va — tatharupe kule 
paccajayati addhe mahaddhane mahabhoge pahutajatarupa* 
rajate pahutavittupakarane pahutadhanadhanfie ; so ca 
hoti abhirupo dassanlyo pasadiko paramaya vannapokkba- 
rataya samaunagato, labhl annassa panass*a vatthassa yanassa 
malagandhavilepanassa seyyavasathapadipeyyassa ; bo kayena 
Bucaritam carati, vacaya sucaritam carati, manasa sucaritaip 

carati; so kayena sucaritam caritva kayassa bheda 

param marana sugatim saggam lokam upajjati. 

— ^Balapanditasutta, Majjhima-nikaya. 


A fool, Bhould he become a human being after the lapse 
0 'Cry ODg time, he comes into one of the low stocks— 
vcnas, rathakaras and pukkusas, he is 
tino ° ° ^omncy, want and penury, scarce get- 

n an rink for his stomach or clothes to his hack. 



He grows up ill-favoured and unsightly, missbappen, a 
weakling, blind or deformed, or lame or a cripple ; be gets 
no food, drink and clotbcs, nor carriage, garlands, scents 
and perfumes ; be misconducts bimself in act, word and 
thought; bis misconduct brings him at the body’s dissolution 

after death to a state of misery and ^oe or to purgatory 

A wise man, should be become a biiraan being after the 
lapse of a verj’ long time, be comes into one of the high 
stocks, — Kbattiyas, Brabmanas or Gabapatis, be is reborn 
to a life of affluence, riches and wealth with abundance of 
gold and coins of silver, and with abounding substance and 
abounding possessions. He grows up well-favoured and 
well-looking, w’itb lovliest comple\ion, wnlh plenty of food 
and drink and clothes and carriages and garlands and scents 
and perfumes ; be conducts bimself aright in act, word and 
thought and bis right conduct brings him at tlic body’s 
dissolution after death to well-being and satisfaction in 
heaven. 



CHAPTEE I 

Slave Labour 

Origra t FtUooet of ■Wat, Bora. PoccbaseJ. Gift, ^fottgagcd. Jadtcial 

punisimeat. Apostate. For food. Bettot. VoJvjatnTj. Bj wager. Growth of alattry.^ 
Manomissloa. 

Faactiona : Personal atfeodaaoo. Domestic aervlce. ladostn'al eatabljshmenta 
Working for hire. Prostitation of female slaves. 

Code of relation Legal position Social potition 

Actnal Itoatment ; Chain and wbipi ‘ Slave’s fate,* Ilon.aTTa 7 slave. Freed slave. 

Tbo slave snd the slave class. The Arja slave and the SQdrs slave. Tndian sod 
Western •Iaver 7 . 

* Dasa,' the Indian word for a slave is used in the 
l^gveda synonymously with * dasyu ' in 
the sense of enemies of tlie Aryans (V. 34. 
6; YJ. 22. 10;' 33. 3; 60. 6; Vn. 83. 1; Av. V. 11.3). 
The torernfl (Kv. 1. lOl. 1; 130.8; II. 12.4; 20.7 ; IV. 
16. 13; VI. 47. 21; VII. 5. 3) and aryavania (IH. 34. 9) 
allude to the aborigines and the Aryan invaders with 
reference to their respective complexions.^ The difference 
in religion between the two sets of people is also very 
frequently noted (I. 33, 4f ; IV. 16. 9 ; Y. 7. 10; 42. 9 ; 
VI. 14, 3; Vm. 70.10; X. 22. 7{), These conquered 
aboriginals must have often been reduced to slavery and 
hence the new application of the word ‘ dasa * in the sense 
of a slave (VII. 86.7; Vin. 56. 3; X. 62. 10; Av. 
rv. 9. 8 ; Ch. Up. Vn. 2). In the Atharvaveda * dasi ’ 
is used in this sense (V. 22. 6; XII. 3. 13; 4.9; Ch, Up. 
V. 13.2; Br, Up. VI. 1.10). -"Aboriginal women no 

' Th« la sometimeB directlj mentiooed . ‘ tvac,’- Bv. 1. 130 8; IX. 41.1 ; 

• I 100. 18 ; ' aboratra ' as-analogoua to ‘ ^udrarjan/ not of course in direct 

order — Vaj. Bam, XXIV, 30. C/. lo the Majjhtma (93) — ‘d’eva va^i^i ajjoc’eva 
diso ca* in the Yoso and Xambofa (ountriea. 
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doubt were the usual slaves, for on their husbands being 
slain m battle they would naturally have been taken as 
servants.”* 

Tlius 111 India, as elsewhere, slavery originated from 
the earliest laws of w'ar. “ The lanquish* 

1 Prisoner of wsr. , . . . » i i 

ed IS the victor s slave — such is the law 
of war ” (Mbb. IV. 33.59f).‘ Those made captive under 
a standard are among the difTeient tjpes of slaie'^enu- 
merated in Manu, the Aitha^astra and Narada (dhvajabrla, 
— Manu, VIII. 415; Arth. III. 13; Nar, V. 27). Prisoners 
captured in raids aie one of the three varieties known in 
the Vmaya-pitaka (karamaranito, BhikV-Sam. 1,2.1). In 
the Jatakas brigands are seen harrj ing a border village 
and going off with their prisoners (coresu paccantagamam 
paharitva karamare gahetva gacchantesu. III. 147; IV. 220). 
In the Mahasutasoma Jataka, Sutasoma is afraid that 
Brahmadatta of Benares would enslave the captured princes.* 
These people, if they happened to survive their master, 

2 inhented recovcr thcir ficedom but were 

handed down to the legitimate heir along 
with other properties of the master. This is another variety 
of slave noticed by the law-givers (paitika,— Mann ; daya- 

gata, ^Arth., Nar.) and the practice is fully borne out by 

other evidences. 

The child born of a female slave in the house of a 

3 Boro. master became a slave to the same master. 

This is alluded to as gr/iaja or udaradasa 
in Manu, the ArthaSastra and Narada and as aniojato in 


> Micdonell tnd Keith Vtdtc Index, Vol I, p S57 
parra ^** ^^* **”*° ^*’° eaptiTC Jayadratha io the Vaoa 

» Among the fonr kinds of slaves enumerated elsewhere appear tbo» dnteQ W 

Ind P«haps those tim;. and places vshe. 

!iona^^ .™Afr‘" not nneommon, the weaker peep’, oce* 
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jtlie Vjnaya passage. Vidura tbe king’s councillor enu- 
merates this among the four kinds of slaves (amajadasa,—— 
Jat. VI 285) and he himself is a specimen The Jatakas 
give other instances of * home-born ’ slaves (I. 462, VI. 


110 ). 

We came to a later stage of development when slaves 
could be purchased for money (krita, — 
4 ParoUsoa Manu, Artb , Nar.; dhanakkito, — ^Vm 

dbanena kita, — Jat VI. 285). In tbe J.ltakas ‘satena 
kitadasa’ is a stock phrase indicating that 100 hahSpanas 
IS the conventional price of a slave (I 224, 2^9) 700 

Kahapanas are “enough to buy slaves male and female-’ 
(alam me ettakam dhanam dasidasamulaja, III. 343), 

Manu and Narada recognise slavery h} gift In the 
Ves':'intara Jataka an exiled prince gives 
awaj his wife and children to a suitor 
(VI 646). Such pious demonstrations were undoubtedly 
rare 

According to the Artha^astra and Narada one could be 
pledged or mortgaged to slavery The 

6 Mortgiged » ^ j 

state of mortgage continued till the debt 
was cleared Of course the sale, gift or mortgage was 
open only to the rightful owner of a person, i e., to the 
master of a slave, to a husband, to a father or to kinsmen 
of a minor. 

farther stage is revealed with enslavement 
by judicial punishment This practice 
does not appear in the lists of Vinaya or 
of the Vidura-pandita Jataka. Manu 
‘ dandadasa ’ and the Artha^astra as 
The commentators on Manu explain it as 
because one cannot pay a debt or a fine,” Tbe Artba- 
^astra lays down that a person enslaved by court deciee 


Perhaps 


7 Jodicial panish 
meot 


refers to it as 
* dandapranita ’ 


6a-lS66B 


^ 0/ da^^apntikartft n. 24 
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shall earn that amount by work (dandapranitah karmana 
dandamupanayet), t.e., the culprit must earn and pay b) 
hard labour the fine he is sentenced to. It is not made 
clear in any of the two passages whether this service is 
to be rendered to the state or to the sufferer. This form 
of penal servitude was certainly temporary expiring as soon 
as the fine or decree was worked off. But in the Jatakas 
there are instances of Mife sentence ’ too. Jn the Kulavaka 
Jataka a gamabhojaka is reduced to slavery by the king’s 
decree for bringing malicious charges against his people 
(I. 200) In the Maha-ummagga Jataka the king commutes 
death-sentence of four mischievous councillors and condemns 
them to slavery (VI. 463), 

Nara}ana and Nandana extend the dandadasa of 

8 Apostate. Mauu to include those who are sentenced 

slavery for leaving a religious order, 
isnu emphatically declares : ‘*An apostate from religious 
mendicity shall become the king’s slave” (V. 152). 
According to Harada such an apostate is never to be , 
emancipated (V. 35; Yaj. U. 183). But we have no 
concrete instances of such measures in the Jatakas. 

Mousy these pious rules viere difiBcuIt to enforce and 
y e ec only a growing tendency against which the 
law -givers strove in vain. 

Manu and Nurada specify slaves serving for food. 

9 r«fc*d Narada says that this type of slave is 

Blit lino L.- on giving up the subsistence, 

from the hho ^ oondition his status differs very little 

preferred bv ^ ^ ^ status of slavery was sometimes 

bc\; “■ ■ 

brethren. ’ sometimes worse than that of his 

people sold their starvation became acute, 
otiora for mainfenancc. Narada’s list 
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accordingly includes one taking to bondage for food in time 
of famine. 

From Narada it appears that a debtor might have had 
to serve his creditor as slave until the payment of the debt 
with interest (V. 33), Theri IsidasI, born 

10 Debtor 1 1 . 1. 1 I. M 

as daughter of a poor carter, heavily en- 
cumbered with debts, was carried off as slave by a merchant 
in lieu of interest. 


kapanamhi appabhoge dhanikapurisapatahahuIamhP 443 

tam mam tato satthavaho ussannaya vipulaya vaddhiya* 
okaddhati vilapantim acchinditva kulagharassa 444 

— Therigatba 


From the commentatorial note on * dandadSsa ’ in Manu it 
appears that this service might also be exacted in lieu of 
a debt (also Mbh. XII. 109. 18). 

Voluntary enslavement is noticed in the Artha^astra 
(sakrdatmadbata) and in Narada. It is referred to also in 
11 Volantary Sumangala VilasinI (I. 168) and in 

the Vidura-pandita Jataka (sayam pi 
upayanti dasa). The motives of such self-degradation 
might be manifold. It might be done as penance (lat. VI. 
87). It might be done to save somebody else’s life or 
freedom (VI. 135). Evidently such cases were rare. 

* Won through wager ’ is another kind of slave in 
Narada. In the Majjhima nikaya there is a passage which 
12 By wager. ^ gambler by throwing a low 

cast with the dice loses son, wife, all his 
possessions and finally goes himself into bondage (129). 
One is immediately reminded of the classic (but by no means 
solitary) instance of Draupadl in the notorious dice contest 
in the Mahabharata (cj. 1. 16. 20). 


' JnlyikSnanp pansanarp adhipataoabahule babfibi j^Syiliabi abbibbafUabbe 
Pkramatlhadfpaiil. 

* ipaTi^^bjjJ Ihid 
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and fetch the fan and how he 'would minister to the master 
when he retired (I. 453). Among the * impure "work ’ which 
is reserved for slaves according to Narada is ‘ rubbing the 
master’s limbs when desired’ (V. 7). They served also as 
bathing attendants {ih. 6; Arth. III. 13; Jat. I. 383). 
Apart from personal attendance, the domestic slave did 
, all other menial work of the household. 

Domcatjc eertict 

A very common function of a female slave 
is pounding and winnowing of rice (I. 248 ; 11. 428 ; III. 
350) and spreading out the rice in the sun (I. 484). He or 
she IS also seen clearing the leavings of food (Nar. V. 6; 
Jat. lY. 145); sweeping the yards and stables (Nar. Y. 5; 
Jat. VI. 13S); cleansing the bathing tank (Jat. I. 484); 
1 ■‘tching water (V. 284, 412) ; going on errands (I. 350). 
Generally female slaves were maintained for domestic 


indo.tn.i abh- cas^s cited ahove except 

Katahaka (and Jat. I. 350) were women 
(also Mn. 82). For outdoor work men 
were employed. The king’s slaves served in the industrial 
and agricultural establishments of the state (Arth. II- 24) 
or fought in his array (Ram. II. 84. 7; Jat. V. 412) ; private 
slaves plied in the big and small agricultural estate and 
industrial enterprise. 

The institution of slavery was not as innocent as it 
Hiring out of staT(( would appear from the functions of a 


T-i ^ enumerated above. In the Nama- 

siddhiJatakaisasceneof amasierand a mistress beating 

brought home her wages (ekam 
dasiinbhatimadadamanam,1.402). It would appear that 

and ^us m Ber vices of the slave on hire 

the slave f ^ ^ business out of him or her, since 

VoccupamctMhu of'the 'ir'" ““t ‘’™ ‘’’l 

hhihlhiia rrr. * * ^famsa Jataka even the slaves of 

(ni 43) ® to town to eet dainty faro for their siok masters 
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Another evil feature rvas that the female slaves were 
very often kept for enjo} ment, avowed or 
surreptitious. Sometimes it is difficult to 
demarcate them from prostitutes and 
concubines. In the primitive concepts of social elbics this 
was the natural destiny for the wives and daughters of one 
slain in battle or made captive in war. Instances of slave 
women bearing child to their masters come from the later 
Vedic literature down to the Artha^astra and the Jatakas 
(Alt. Br. n. 19 ; Kaus. Br. XII. 3 ; Artb. III. 13 ; Jat. W, 
145, 299). The king’s female slaves are to serve as bath- 
room attendants, shampooers, bedding room servants, 
washer- women and flower garland -makers (snapaka- 

samrahak’-astaraka-rajaka-malakarakarma dasyah kuryuh, 
Arth. I. 21). Prostitutes and female slaves incapable of 
providing enjoyment to king (bhagnabhoga) are to be 
employed in the stores or kitchen. Female slaves are 
trained along with royal prostitutes in the arts of enter- 
tainment and feminine wiles (H. 27). In the public taverns 
it was not an extraordinary spectacle to find a dost with 
blooming youth and beauty (pe^alarupa) lying in intoxication 
with her master (11. 25), This was the natural social 
consequence emerging out of the maintenance of large 
number of women slaves within the household.^ 

The code of treatment of a slave by a master and of reci- 
procal duties and relations as formulated in didactic pieces 
is fairly enlightened and high. In the words of Buddha 
Cc«!e«? Servants form the nadir 

(hetthima disa) among the six quarters 
that the Aryan master has to protect ; and (1) he assigns 


> It might of course hippra, although very rarely, that a maater gmt the statu# 
of wife or daughter m law to Ms female slave < Aiaba Pa Com. IV. 12 ; Thong , 
446) On the reTtiae the Jatakas furnish inataneea of the tnasfer’s wife and 
daughter falling in love wjth or toarrying their male slare 
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them work according to tbeir strength (yathabalam kam- 
manta-samvidhanena), (2) supplies them with food and 
wages (bhatta-vetananuppadaneua), (3) tends them in sick- 
ness (gilanu patthahena), (4) shares with them unusual 
delicacies (acchanyanam rasanam samvibhagena), (5) grants 
leave at times (samaje vossaggena) J The slaves and work- 
men respond to such good ministration in five wa} s : fl) they 
rise before him, (2) they lie down to rest after him, (3) they 
are content with what is given to them, (4) they do their 
work well, (5) they cany about his praise and good fame. 
(Dn. XXXI, 27). Asoka exhorts the proper treatment of 
slaves and hirelings along with friends and relatives as 
consonant with dhainma {R. E. XIII). According to 
Manu, the master’s duty is to give funeral phida to the son- 
less slaves and to maintain them when old and weak. The 
Sfidra, on the other hand, must never leave his master what- 
ever may be his sufferings. He should maintain his master 
besides his own family when the latter suffers a loss of 


wealth (dravya-pariksaye, XII. 60. 35f). He stands in res- 
pectable company with parents, brother, children, daughter- 
in-law and female relatives of his master wdth whom a 
Snataka should never have quarrels (IV. 180). A slave is 
as one s shadow whose offence the master should bear with- 
out resentment as of his brother, wife, son and daughter 
(rV. 184f). According to the Arthasastra those who do not 
heed the claims of their slaves, hirelings and relatives shall 
be taugnt their duty (H. 1). 


The fundamental fact of the legal position of the slave 


L4gaid.Mb.iit,« complete loss of persona. He 


. "“s the master’s chattel as much as oxen, 

buffaloes, gold and silver (Jut. I. 341). or as oxen, gold, 
treasures, jewels, etc. (V. 
le roaster bad tbc right to recover him if be ran 


• Ccnilujt rfUxutwa t 
eitr* fowl usd tdoromtot for 


o Uiat they tot work all day. a-id .peoal leaw with 
>»•!*, tlc.-Boddbighosa, C/. JJt III. <35. 
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away (I. 451, 458) or disposed himself to another master 
(Nar. V. 40). He had the right to make a bequest of him 
to another (Jat. VI. 138). He was just as Vidura, the 
councillor, describes himself. ; ** I am a slave from my 
birth ; my weal and woe come from the king, I am the 
king’s slave even if I go to another, he may give me by 
right to thee. ” 

Addha pi yonito aham pi jato 
bhavo ca ranuo abhavo ca railuo 
das’aham devassa param pi gantva 
dbammena mam manava tuybam dajja ti, 

VI. 285 

As will be seen below tbe master could take the life of 
hl8 slave with impunity. 

A slave can have no property (Manu, XII. 60. 37; 
Vlll. 416f), t.e,, he cannot earn money by working for 
others (adhigaccbanti parakarma-karanadina^ — Narayana). 
Whatever he earns belongs to his master (Mbh. I. 82. 22ff ; 
V. 33. 63 ; Nar. V. 41), Tbe doors of the Samgha were 
closed to him {Mv. I. 46). He could not enter an agree- 
ment unless authorised (Arth. HI. 1). He could not stand 
as witness except in case of failure of qualided witnesses 
(Manu, VIH. 66, 70). 

These legal disabilities do not discord with the idealised 
Bociiii disabiiitiea relation between a master and a slave out- 
lined above which ignores any right on 
behalf of the slave. Nor does his inferior social status. 
In Manu and in the Saotiparva (242. 20) he appeals as an 
integral part of the master’s family, ^ deserving of treat- 
ment similar to tbe members of the household. If a slave 
sometimes figures in the less respectable company of cows, 
mares, she-camels, sht-buffaloes, she-goats and ewes (of 
which the issue belongs to tbe owner of tbe mother,— Manu^ 

‘ AhoMbb V. 23. 16. 80 30, Jat II. 428; lU. 167. 

68-1S65B 
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IX. 43 ; cj. Jat. I. 341 ; V. 223), this is no paradox. For 
the mapna jamiliaot the Aryan householder embraced within 
its fold these domestic animals as much as the slares. 
Animals had as much claim to kind treatment as slaves 
(Adoka’s R. E. Xni) and neither had the social status of 
the other members of the family. This is shown io 
characteristic fashion in the Nanaccbanda Jataka. Puima, 
the female slave is offered a boon along with the master, the 
mistress, the son and the daughter-in-law. While they ask 
for a village, 100 milch cows, a car and ornaments, she 
for a pestle, a mortar and a winnowdng basket (II. 428). 

This Punna receives from her master the epithet— 
‘jammi,’ meaning 'the low, contemptible.’ ‘Thouwiltbea 
slave,- is a serious form of curse (Mbh. I. 16. 19ff). DasipuUa 
is a universal term of abuse (Jat. I. 225 ; III. 233 ; IV.'41). 
King Vidudabha is insulted as the * son of a slave-girl' 
even by a slave woman (IV. 145). Children of slave-girls 
by their masters did not get over this stigma,* Mahanaras 
the Sakya cannot dine with his daughter Vasavakhattiya 
by the slave Nagamunda. Bodhisatta, as king’s chaplain, 
disports with a slave-girl, but cannot give his family name 
to the bastard born to him (IV. 298). 


The legal and social position of the slave being what i 
was, his habitual lot was not to be petted and fondled B 

^ The slavc Katahoka Icarc 

wjting with his master and “ two c 
. , three handictrafls (voharc) and grew u 

handsome youngman ’ (vacanakus.al 

his mief ®''°**Sht up in the refinements c 

hu iTi ^ ho could successfully pose abroad a 

shve ® even with such a master, tl‘ 

coul.1 not cenpo the fear that '■ „t il,e olieblcst f.ul 

■ XU. « 
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he shall be beaten, chained, branded and fed in slave’s 
fare” (talitva bandhitva laickhanena anketva dasapari- 
bhogena pi paribhufijissanti, I. 451). It is wonderful that 
Mrs. Ehys Davids finds only two instances of actual ill- 
treatment in Buddhist literature, ' the one where a slave 
tires the temper of her mistress by persistent late-rising and 
is struck in the head with a lynchpin causing bleeding 
(Mn. 21); the other where a girl is beaten with rope by 
her master and mistress for not bringing home her wages 
(Jat. I. 402 f). In Buddha’s discourse slaves and servants 
are said to be obeying the inhuman orders of a king harried 
by stripes and fears (dandatajjita bhayatajjita. Mn. 51 ; Sn. 
I. 75), “ Men acquire men as slaves and by beating, 
binding and by otherwise subjugating tbera make them work 
day and night. These people are not ignorant of the pain 
that is caused hy beating and chains.” 

Manusa manusaneva dasabhSvena bhunjati 
Vadhabandha niroflbena karayanti divani^am 
Atmana^capi janati yadduhkbam vadhabandhane, 

Mbh. Xn. 261. 38f. 

The cruel master in the Vessantara Jataka ties the 
bands of the boy and the girl with a creeper and holding it 
tight beats them and drives them on. ” Where he struck 
them the skin was cut, the blood ran, when struck, they 
staggemd against each other back to back (VI. 546f). 
In the Eajjumala-vimana (Vimanavatthu) occurs the 
doleful sketch of a maid-servant who was abused right and 
left and when she grew up, had a liberal deal of blows 
and fisticuffs. She was taken by the hair for slaps and 
kicks. She tried to escape with a shave but it made her 
lot worse. The mistress was aroused at her tonsured poll. 

* Caroh , Ch VIII, p 205 

’ There is a perceptible element of exaggeration to make a perfect TilJain of the 
Brahoi^a and demonatrate the piety lad fortitnds of the pnnce who w a BodhiaaUa. 
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class which served as drudge to the higher orders. In this 
light is to be read the injunction of Manu 
^ Sudra, even if set free, is not 
endi« slave. released from servitude — for who can 

take away that which is inborn in him? ” 
(VIII . 4-14). This also explains the tw'o sets of rules, 
seemingly contradictory, in the Dharma^astras and in the 
Artlia^astra. Those very * impure works ’ (sweeping ordure, 
urine, leavings of food; attending to the master while naked), 
which Narada assigns to a slave, are prohibited for him m 
the Artbasastra. While Manu and Narada countenance no 
rights of property for a slave, the Artbasastra allows him to 
earn, own and inherit property. Even after his death, his 
kinsmen have the priority of claim on his property over the 
the master. Sale and mortgage into slavery are laid under 
severe stricture. Chastity of a female slave is meticulously 
guarded not only against the master but against royal 
ofi&cers and every debauch with heavy fine and violation 
entitles her to freedom (t.c., forfeiture of value on the 
part of the master, — miilyanaSa). 

While Manu declares that a Sudra is not released from 
^rvitude by being set free, the Artha^astra rules that an 
Ary a does not lose his birtb-iight (aryabbava) even if 
ens aved. If it is true that- in the latter the Sudra is not a 
distinctly separated category from the Arya as in the former 
but a part of it, that only indicates that the Sudra of the 

Sudra of Manu. It 

confined ^ ft liberal rules of the Artbasastia are 

cursorv ref ° chapter (dasakalpa) and its 

enlightenedT^'^^" elsewhere do not adhere to the same 

classes of pe'^pk whT sf 

Sudra and MleeeL between the border lines of the 

-UhTo Tor 

organism. The privilL 

privilege accrued to the upper classes 
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degraded to slavery, the Aryas proper. The instance of the 
Vessantara Jataka is a clear proof of this proposition. The 
prince, who gives her daughter to slaverj, puts a high price 
on her lest a low-born should pay it and * break her birth- 
right ’ (jatisambhedana kareyya). 

In the Artha^astra, the MIecchas are expressly kept out 
of the privileges. The suggestion readily occurs that they 
formed the bulk of slavery. But certainly a Mleccha could 
not be put into a job which brought him into personal contact 
with an Aiyan master. It appears that Sudras, i.e., the 
lowest of the Aryan fold or the aborigines who became an 
appendage to the Aryan system, supplied the mass of slave 
labour, not the MIecchas of whom even the sight and air 
were repreheUBible, nor the upper orders who were occasion- 
ally relegated by freaks of fortune. This is why in Mann 
and in the didactic episodes of the Epics, dasa and iudra 
go synonymously. This is why * dasa’ is so often distinctly 
referred to as a jati, i.e., a class by birth and not a functional 
group. 

The actual condition and life of this class, though not 
enviable, was better than that of the slaves of ancient Greece 
and Italy or of the late * white plantations.’ When Megas- 
thenes said that the Indians do not employ 
c/ WMt«m sUtery gloves, he only brought forth this contrast. 
Unlike those countries again, the number of slaves in India, 
though large, was a fraction of the labouring class. The 
work of degrading manual labour was shared between the 
slave, the free hired labourer and a host of MIecchas and 
htnajath. Hence in India the basis of economic life was not 
slavery and the Eastern analogy of tbe slave of Rome and 
Sparta in all-round exploitation was not the dasa but the last 
of the classes mentioned above. 
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In the scale of economic gradation the hired labourer 
stood just below the slave. Leaving aside the better 
artisans who were more or less organised in guilds and had 
the instruments of collective bargaining to secure good terms 
of agreement, the unskilled ‘ bands ’ are found distributed in 
five categories. 


While the small farmer carried on agricultural operations 
single-handed or with the co-operation of the family, a 
, . , remarkable division of agricultural labour 

1 AgTiCDltnrsl snd j , ° , 

pastorsi Libour und employment of operatives in large 
numbers is noticeable in the big estates 
of solvent landowners. In the Pali literature they are seen 
working in diminutive gangs under big merchants and 
^rmers^ such as for example under the cattle-magnate 
Dhamya of the Suttanipata (1. 2. Com.) and the agriculturist 
Kasi-bharadvdia in the same work (I. 4 ; c/. Sn. I. 171; 
n . . 276). The Sakya and the Koliya clans appear in 

paccupannavatthu of the Kunala Jataka as working 
their estates jointly by means of a horde of dasas and 
tonmalams-bondsmen who had no standing in the 
ohS s ^ villains 

Uhour L. :' mass of slaves and b.red 

' '“’‘“ml work were employed separately iot 


^ * 5«pra, p. 23^ 
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tillage, field- watching, harvesting, tending and grazing 
cattle and- for dairy production. There were professional 
ploughmen (kasim katva jivikam kappentassa, Jat. 11. 165 ; 
bhatim va kasipi va katva laddliavibhavanurupena yagubhatta- 
dlni sampadetva pitaraip posesi, IV. 43) ; field -watchers 
who had huts built close by the field and had their meals 
there and dwelt there day and night (Jfit. III. 52; IV. 276; 
Sii. IV. 195f); and even winnowers of grain available for hive. 

Hired labour appears side by side with slave labour also 
in spinning, weaving or other manufactures whether in 
state establishmcnls or with private 

2. loduatml Labour. -r / r x i r 

owners. Instances of the former are 
furnished in the Artha^astra (II. *23). In a Jalaka story we 
come across a tailor in the employ of a merchant (settUim 
nissaya vasantassa tunnakarassa tunnakammena jivissama, 
lat. lY. 38). 

The slave and hireling were employed in mercantile 
and marine labour to hawk the wares of the master or to 

a. L.b..r. >“ ^ 

sails to Suvannabbumi with merchandise 
and slaves and servants (dasakammakara) to multiply bis 
wealth (IV. 15); Mitlavindaka hires himself out as drudge 
in a vessel voyaging on deep sea (I. 239; II. 103). In 
the Milindapafiho, a deck labourer in a sea-going vessel 
thinks in the vein “ I am a wage-earner serving in this 
ship and get ray food and w’ages hereby (bhatako abain, 
iraaya navaya kammaip karomi, imriyaham navaya vabasa 
bbattavetanarn Iabhaini,'p. 379).” 

The hired man served in menial household work along 
with the slave in the bouse of rich merchants and 
land-owners (Jat. UI. 129). Besides these, were sundry 

4 Dofflcstio Lubonr witbout any fixed employ- 

vai ment who stood between vagrancy and 

iisceiiaoeous. starvation, w'Lo eked out a miserable 

existence by any chance engagement, whose services might 

6t— 13C5B 
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be lequisitioned for a month, fortnight, or even a day 
(Vr. XVI. 9) and who sometimes offered themselves fora 
particular work apparently wnth many masters at a time, 
e.g., the water-earners (panlyaharaka) who rear up a street 
dog (Jat. 11. 246), the water-carrier of the Gahgamala 
Jataka (bhatiko udakabhatim katva) of whom we shall know 
more anon and Piriguttara and his associates who clean tbe 
road for the king going to disport in the park (VI. 348). 

The advent of the new labouring class after the slaves is 
obviously due to economic depression. The origin of 
Origin ID Psupensm slavery ^^as in the right of the strong over 
the weak, — of hired labour in want and 
penury. It is only as late as in Panini that we come 
across this parvenu (\etana, vaitanika, IV. 4. 12). The 
rules of the Arthasastra and of the Dharma^astras are an 


illuminating commentary on the scanty data of the Pali 
canon and they lead to the unmistakable inference (despite 
the contrary opinion held in certain authoritative quarters^) 
that living was not easy for all, that w^ant and plenty 


prevailed side by side and that although people held it 
degrading to work for hire, the number of persons reduced 
to such straits was by no means small. There must ba\e 
been a wide prevalence of pauperism when want and stana- 
tion became a factor impelling people to sell themselves to 
slavery (bhaktadasa, Manu, XVIII. 415). This same 
factor explains why inspite of the degradation of hired 
laboui to a lower economic status, its ranks were swelled 
by perpetual supply from the landless and the destitute. 

le wage-earner was commonly paid in money but he 
might be paid also in food or in both (Arth. II. 24; Vn 

Modes of p«jment 13; Jut. IV. 43). Other curious 

tiin T-U 1 T P^ynient are also mentioned in 

tlie Jatakas. I„ tbo bigber courses of learning the pupils 


Rby Dat.da . pp 
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are admitted by teachers for an hoaorarium or for personal 
attendance and between the two discrimination is made in 
favour of the former : 

dhammantevSsika diva acariyassa kamraam katva rattim 
sippam ugganhanti, acariyabhagadayaka gehe jettbaputta 
viya hutva sippam eva ugganhanti, IT. 278. 

Veda never told his pupils to perform any work or to obey 
implicitly his own behests ; *^for having himself experienced 
much woe while abiding in the family of bis preceptor, be 
liked not to treat them with severity.” 

duhkhabbijuo hi gucukulavasasya ^isyan pankle^ena 
yojayitum neyesa. Mbh. I. 81. 

A Brahmana youth serves a candala as menial to acquire 
a charm (Jat. 200). A girl is taken to service for three 
years in a family for a scarlet robe (kusumbbaraltavattbena 
bbatim karomi, V. 212), and a wife is ** obtained after 
working for seven years in a house ” (sattasamvaccharani 
ghare katva laddhabhariya^ VI. 338). The worker m these 
cases receives a specified reward for which he has a fancy 
and accordingly Jets his service unconditionally for a period 
demanded by the master. 

Although the subjects of these illustrations must not be 
classed with ordinary hired labourers and although these 
illustrations fall outside the ordinary terms of service, they 
point uniformly to a low valuation of 
va?oS?of labour. In the popular stories the 

workers * normal diet is coarse rice-gruel 
(kummaaa-pinda, Jat. HI. 406) and it never pretends to 
anything above the pagubkatfa. In tlie Mabaummagga 
Jatalca, a potter’s hireling after a full day’s uork with clay 
and the wheel, ''sat all clay-besmeaied on a bundle of straw' 
eating balls of barley-gioat dipt in a little soup.” 

Mattikam aharitva caLkam ^attelva mattikaraakkbita- 
sariram palaiapithake nisfditva mutthinr mutt him katva 
appasupam yavabhattam bhufijamanam, VI. — 372. 
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Sutana cannot make both ends meet and thinks, “Igeti 
masalaov a half-masaka for my wages and can haidly support 
my mother,” and he ventures to meet a yahlha and certain 
death for a thousand pieces with which his mother ma) be 
provided (III 326) A pathetic humour pervades the sforj 
of the water-cairier who saved a half-mdsuka in the city 
rampart and was so transported by the thought of spendiug 
it on a festive day together with another half-?nflSfl/ia sa\ei! 

by his watei-carnei wife^ that he ecstaticall) ran singiug 
league after league to fetch the treasure under scorching sun 
rays, *‘m yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened to hi^ 
ear ’ The Inppy pan thus budgeted tbeir savings of one 
masaka “we will buy a garland with one pait of it, 
peifume with anothei, and strong drink with a third” 
(III 446) 

The average daily income of the workman was, therefore, 
the smallest copper piece in currency which is far below the 
living wage. Such pittances of wage are corroborated in the 
Arthasastra which fixes a pana and a quarter per menEem* 
for agricultural labourers and field watchers with provisions 
proportionate to the amount of work done (IT 24) The} 
are not always entitled to a square meal and sometimes the 
diet actually vanes according to labour The sight of 
a begging monk coming with full alms bowl from his house 
inspires the thought in the settln that if his dasah, and 
Katnmaharas had got that food he could have more work out 
sighs for the loss sustained (Jat lU 


” 3 .!““ a" ( kspa 9 .tU>'J» 
wcial atatas of theBa peo^e glimpse mto the life sod 

16 tnatalai for the lowes Menu's rate i# 1 P««« « 
i/fono of gralD, t e , 4 fi/Joia, „ wiufa/os for the highest ^ 

l\II 12G) Thus the dailj wa ^ ) and clothing every B months 

elothiBfc sfter C months ^ I'SO drona of grain and 
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Wages might be fixed or variable or they might be 
assessed at a fraction of the gain. In its regulations on 
textile labour, the Artha^astra lays down that wages are to 
vary according to the quality and quantity 
laS!*” of the yarn pioduced ; only artisans who 

can turn out a given amount of work in 
a given time'may be engaged on fixed wages (II. 23). 
Vrhaspati distinguishes ‘between servants engaged on pay 
and servants engaged for a share of the gain (XVI. 8). 
But whatever the mode of payment, wages are uniformly of 
a low standard. The rates for share of profit are standard- 
ized by experts (kusalali) at 1/10 of crop for the cultivator, 
of butter for the herdsman and of sale proceeds for the 
pedlar (Arth. III. 13 ; Yaj. II. 194 ; Nar. VI. 2. 3). This 
astonishingly inequitous rule is somewhat liberalised by 
Vrhaspati who entitles a cultivator’s servant to 1/5 of the 
crop plus food and clothing or only 1/3 of the crop (XVI. 
13).^ How labour was estimated in proportion to capital is 
best illustrated in the regulation of the Santiparva fixing 
only 1/7 of produce for the cultivator who borrows the seed 
from others, the same share being fixed for traders with 
others’ capital (60. 26f). To revert to Narada’s rule, ‘‘For 
tending 100 cows a heifer shall be given to the herdsman as 
wages every year, for tending 200 cows a milch cow shall be 
given to him annually and he shall be allowed to milk all the 
cows every eighth day’’ (VI. 10). In the Santiparva he is 
allowed the milk of 1 cow for tending 6 kine and 1 pair for 
keeping 100 (60. 25) . And these rates arc hardly more 
lucrative than the profit rate when the grave responsibilities 


* C/. the present rate preTailmg in the districts of Western Bengal where the 
Jendlesi cuhivator {khet majur) gets between 1/3 and 1/2 of produce and the sleeping 
landowner the rest In Bihar and Oris«a the ta>ma and halcalia get ars of 
roarae gram for one day’s labour and 8 10 Ai([fa/ia of land with a lilth additional 
income in the haTsesUng teason. C} also the more liberal rnle cl the Arthafistra on 
hehall of coItiTOton in crown-lands who obtain 1/1 or 1/5 of prcdoce fll. 21) 
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of the Ijcrdsnnn tending ins cattle in beibt and robber-ridden 
forests are taken into account 

A contract entered into before ippointment between the 
employei and the cmplojco on tlie wages and the terms of 
6er\ ICC IS frequently dealt with 1)} jurists and politicians 
Free contract,? coiitract, frccly agreed to between 

tbe parties so often propounded with 
zest, was no less a fiction tlian tlie freedom of contract 
insisted upon with cant by the anti-tradc-uniouists of the 
Victorian age and meant little less tlian terms dictated 
by the monejed master to the destitute toiler with 
starvation staring in the face whose aocation required no 
technical skill and who had no organisation like the seni 
and the qnna and no leader like the ]ctthala or paviUkha to 
baigain for a higher pay and better working conditions 
Labour ^kgi‘5htion of the Dliarraas I'stras shows that public 
conscience was not alive to the fundamental inequity in 
distribution of wealth, because these protective laws were 
themselves derived from ancient tradition and current usage 
except for a thin humanitarian gloss w Inch is less percept- 
ible in popular literature reflecting actual conditions of 
society^ The injunction that an ” ill-considered and im- 
proper ” agreement shall not be enforced is only a pious 
wish, and even if it was ever observed, the proper and 
standard rate was enough by itself to make the small wage 
earner chafe in life 


The field-watcher was liable to a fine or compensation 
Terms of hire The watcbman of the Sali- 


, kedan Jataka to whom were delivered by 

ra mana armer 500 hansas of land for a wage, is afraid 
w len e plot is .ravaged by parrots, that the Brabmana 

^ebit It from mj 

27fi fF \ ^Sghapetva ma>Inm imm kirissati, IV, 

slavp f * responsibilities unlike the 

slave for any injury to his master’s chattel or to the job 
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undertaken. Any deficit out of the estimated output from 
tiie quantity of raw materials supplied must be made good 
from the wages—so goes the rule of the Artba^astra on 
textile labour (siitrahrjise vetanahrasah dravyasarafc, II. 23}. 
If fines ure remitted in special cases considering accident, 
disease, etc., tlie loss incurred by the employer must be 
compounded by extra work (ibid). Payment may be with- 
held if circumstances change since the employment and if 
workmanship is below the employer’s satisfaction (desa- 
kalatipafcanena karmanam anyatha karane va na sakama 
kitamannmanyeta, III. 14; c/, Yaj. II. 1^95). For negli- 
gence of work a hired tiller or heidgman is to be flogged 
(Apast*. IT. 11. 28. 2f). A workman who abandons his 
work before the expiry of the term shall forfeit his whole 
wages and pay a fine of 100 poiins' to the king {Yis. Y. 
153i). He is responsible for the “ implements of the work 
and whatever else may' have been entrusted to them for 
their business ” (Kar. VI. 4). The herdsman is account- 
able for the damage done by cattle in others’ fields (Gaut. 
XII. 20f ; iManu, VIII. 240 ; Vis. XIL 20-26 ; Yaj. II. 162) 
and for loss of cattle through the depredation of thieves, 
robbers,, wild beasts, reptiles, diseases and accidents unless 
he exerts himself * timely to prevent the loss — a thing 
certainly not very easy to establish when the onus of proof 
remains on him (Arth. II. 29 ; Apnst. II. 11. 28. 6 ; Manu, 
VIII. 232 ; Yaj. II. 164; Nar. VI. 11-17). 

The economic position and security of these unskilled 
hands who plied in big plantations or 
HiteiTuboun”^ purveyed manual labour from door to dooi 
on a short teim service was thus in many 
respects worse than that of the slaves. In the Milmda tlie 
hhntikas aie put among the most degraded sort of work- 
people while the dCisitputias stand in best company (p. 333). 
These latter weie at least well-fed like domestic animals 
In the lutaka stories paid servants are not always admitted 
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And it is because this caste did not crystallise into a cornrnu* 
nity and because it was numerically smaller than the 
superior castes and smaller than the labour population ot 
ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome, that it did not .mature 
into an explosive material seething with perennial discon- 
tent under tlie superstructure of civilisation and material 
pio'^penty.' 


aod »mpovetwUed ** scatUred, ill orgaoued, 

g owing ;ntn an organ., ad manaca to tie existing aocial otdar 
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The hinajati 

I The Ca;^dela Ongm Appearance Arta and professions corpse bniner, 
esecntioncr, hunter, nagcian Habitat Social segregation Scaal and economic 
ditabilitiea General atatni 

II The Pakkosa Origin Profession Statos 

III The Nesadi Origin and identity Racial and professional stigma The 
hcntingprofesaiop, luidaka keva{{a Methods eqnipmenta and accessories for 
bunting and Sabtng Habitat Social status 

rV Tbe Veps Btbnico professional castes Status Craft 
V Tbe BatbakSra Origin and degradation Craft chariot buildingi leather 
work Status 

The apasada or mixed castes Inferior races 

Side by side ^Mth the four tamias constituted by Aryan 
invaders, the social physiognomy presents a host of despised 
The bmojoti castes and professions represented b> the 

aboriginal races going under the general 
brand of mlcccha or hmajait Panini knows them as the class 
of amraiflsifas below the Sudtas (2 4 10) The Pah literature 
picks up fne of these pariah castes for constant mention The 
Suttaiibbanga Pacitti}a enumerates them in contradistinc- 
tion from the privileged estates of Brahmana and Khattiya 
hina nama jati caiidalajati \ena]ah nesada]ati pukkusajati 
esa btna nama ]ati (II 2 i) These five appear associated 
m a conglomerate class of outcasts also m other passages 
(Mn 93, 96, 129, An II 85 , Sn I 93 , Pug. l\ 19) 

1 The Can^alfl 


In Indian tradition the candala has always been the bj- 
word for subjection and contempt (I he 
earliest references are seen in the Yajur- 
'eda Samhitas and in the Bpani^iads They show clearly 
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that the coRffd/n ns a degraded caste but }icld no parti- 
ciilars.’ Fick suggests that they were originally a tribal 
body.* After the first Ar> an invasion the -conquerors and the 
conquered were divided into two broad social categories, - 
aryavarna and dasavania. Gradually the dilsatarna or the 
defeated aboriginals yielded to numerous sub-castes or classes 
in a social hierarchy taking positions according to their 
lo}altj to the victors and to the adoption of the foreign 
culture. Those w’ho remained outside the Aryan social 
fcheme were reduced to a medley of pariahs and under-dogs. 
Among these outcasts some were ethnic groups, held 
together by a common race (hinajati) humiliated for their 
despicable callings. The caiidala was at the bottom of the 
ladder. The Brahmanical theory that he is the issue of a 
f5udra husband and a Brahman a wife reveals only a jealons 
attempt to preserve the purity of the stock against the grow- 
ing menace of pTaiiloma marriage. If the children of these • 
marriages did really sink down to the status of canddla^, 
certainly that does not explain the origin of the caste and 
Pick’s suggestion seems to he substantially correct. 

That the candalas were aboriginal local tribes with their 
peculiar trades and professions and social customs crystall- 
ised later into a caste or community undei the rigid isola- 
lon orced upon them by the Aryan or Arjanised society 
■B gathered from the bulk of Pali evidences as well as Epic 


The Eamayana depicts the caridala in the follomog 
Apr«r*nce stiain : with blue complexion, blue robes 

. . dishevelled locks, garlanded from the 

anointed with ashes from the same and adorned 
with iron ornaments.” 


^ Ch Up, V 1075214.5,^ Q. „ _ 

teoitTiPa>p.«x. 2 i;T„t Br i„ ‘4 17 Gf. S . 11 12 ; ti 1 , 

* Oj> at , 204 ff. ' • ^ 1 - 
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Dilavastradharo mlab paruso ahvastamurddbajah 
cityaraa^yamgaragasca ayasabbarano'bbavat (I. 58. 10/). 
Manu also enjoins that the die-^s of the cmidala should 
consist of the garments of the dead and that black iron 
should be their oinament (X. 61). 

In the Matanga JataUa be is described as clad in a bad 
under-gar in ent of red colour round which a belt is tied ; 
above this a dirty upper garment, an earthen pot in hand 
— rattadupattam nivasetva kayabandbanam bandbitva pamsu- 
kulasamgbatim parupitva mattibapatlam adaya....(IV. 379). 

Manu also adds that he is distinguished by marks at 
the king’s command” (X. 55) Medhatithi understands 
these as external marks such as axes, adzes and so forth 
used for executing criminals and carried on the shoulder.” 
Govindaraja explains these as sticks and so forth,” Nara- 
yana as “ iron ornaments and peacock feathers and the like.” 
But the more plausible is tbe explanation of Ragbavananda, 
that they are to be branded on tbe forehead and on other 
parts of the body. 

To the candalas were assigned certain despised profes- 
sions befitting their rank which they had 
Alta and Profea- lopuisue iiercditaiily . The Arlbasastra 
1 . Cotpee-botnti fixcs their habitat beside the crematorium 
(pdsanda-candalanam ^masanante vasah, 
II. 4). Manu (X. 51) and Visnu (XVI. 14) ordain that their 
clothes must be the mantles of the deceased. The occu- 
pation readily suggested by these injunctions is that of 
burning dead bodies. This was presumably not an independ- 
ent profession but a compulsive service imposed on them by 
the state or society at large. Manu says : In the daytime 
they may do the work assigned to them by order of the 
king ; tbe corpse of anybody who has no relations they must 
carry out of the house — such is the standing rule ” (X. 55). 
According to the commentary on the Sllavlmamsa Jafaka a 
caijdata is engaged in removing corpses (chavachaddaka- 
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candala, III 195) He is certainly the corpse-burner 
(chavadahaka) ^ho tops the list of despised professions in 

Milmda (p 331) 

The cremation of unclaimed dead bodies and those of 
crimimls seem to be an associate function 
t loner of equally disreputable job of an execu 
tioner Manu says “ Criminals they 
shall kill according to the law, by order of the king, the 
clothes of the criminals, their beds or other ornamental 
articles they may keep to themselves ” (X 56) Visnu says 
“ A candala must live by executing criminals sentenced to 
death ” (XVI 11) In the Anusasanaparva his duty is 
that of the public executioner (48 11) ^ In the Aithasastra 
it IS laid down that a candala is to function for whipping 
a transgressing woman in the centre of the village (III 3) 
and for diagging an attempting suicide with a rope along 
the public road (IV 7) The idea of employing a candala 
for these purposes was to add an insult to the injury inflicted 
on the culprit 

The candala is sometimes seen also in the despised lole 
of a huntei In the Santiparva, Mahd- 
bharata he n, an animal-trappei in a forest 
(138 23) and purtiues his trade with a pack of dogs (138 
114) In the Artha^astra occuis a parable which conve}6 
that a candala usually profits by a fight between a dog and a 
pig (IX 2) Manu assigns only dogs and donke}s as their 
wealth (X 51) The profession of hunting is assigned to 
the caste known as nisadn and the candala is not commonly 
seen in this role Tins may have been an occasional or an 
additional calling Or the term candala may have been 

' C/ * JMiltk «ketch of the coro^haMa altano etlnttena pharaiutSca ksot*k* 
kMific* Idiy* kiwyamvasmo rsttsmaladharo II 41 179) The ca Kfafus-cnatomanly 
wear a garland of red Ho^eera (J5l IIT 80) Tbe.r dress and ornaments pres««»Wr 
were not uniform aince, acccrdiog to the Smrtia they had them aa they found them 
in crrpMt brooght for cremation 
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used in a more generic sense covering all pariahs and 
outcasts among wliom the tiisiiia or animal-killer was one. - 
This is the more probable explanation as we come across 
Ollier occupations of a candah which do not fit in with a 
corpsC'Carricr or an executioner. One is found to earn 
luing by 'clling fruits out of season but it should be 
remembered tliat be is a Bodhisatta (Jat, IV. 200). 
Another is found mending old things (jinnapatisamkharanam 
kafoti, Jat. V. 429). The phrase ‘ mulavyasanavrttinam ’ 
used in Manu with reference to tbe occupation of a Sopaka 
Candala is explained by Narayana and Nandana as those 
who live by digging roots, i.e., in order to sell them as 
medicine. The candala may appear with begging tray in 
hand (kalopihattba, An. 375). In a Jat aka story a 
king is reduced to candalahood under the fury of his oppressed 
subjects (VI. 15C). Evidently not the candala caste but 
the general status of outcasts or degraded castes is meant. 

The analysis of the phrase 'canddfu-'annisa-dhoponarii * 
which ■ occurs in the Elghanikaya (I. i. 13) and in the 
Cittasambhuta Jataka is illummating. 

Davids renders it as ' acrobatic feats 
by canddfas.’ Rouse as ‘ the art of sweep- 
ing in tbe candala breed * and Pick as ‘ the art of blowing 
a Candala flute.’ The annotation of Buddhaghosa in the 
Sumangalavilasini clarifies the cryptic expression. He 
treats the phrase as a compound of three separate things. 

^ Candala ’ means * ayogula-kila,’ — a trick with an iron ball, 
^ vamsa ’ is ‘ venum ussapetva kllanatn/ a trick with a 
bamboo pole (which is balanced on tbe juggler’s forehead or 
throat while at the other end his pupil is poised. Com. Sn. 168), 
‘dhopanara ’ is * attliidhovanam.’ Here the scholiast refers 
to a barbarian custom in a certain janapada where corpses 
were not burnt but buried and when decomposed, were dug 
out; the bones were washed and buried again with balms. 
The funeral rite was accompanied w’lth drinking bouts and 
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gusty wailiogs. — ^He quotes a passage from the Anguttara- 
Dikaya (V. 216) where the custom called * dhopanam ’ is 
said to be prevailing in Southern India and hilariously 
observed with feasting, dancing, singing and merry-making. 
He adds significantly ‘ Idha ekacce pana indajalena 
atthidhovanam dbopanan ti vadanti.” 

Two things are apparent. Firstly, the custom certainly 
belongs to some aboriginal tribes particularly inhabiting 
Southern India and presumably to the catidalas. Secondly, 
‘dhopanam’ is a conjuring trick of bone-washing also 
presumably practised by candclJas. The ball-trick and the 
pole-trick may be acrobatic feats or sleights of hand. What 
is gathered is that the candalas practised various sorts of 
magical and acrobatic feats peculiar to their breed (candala- 
kammam). They displayed their art in public shows or on 
roadside which brought a few coppers from sight-seers. 

The reference in the Anguttaranikaya to the custom 
prevailing in ‘ southern districts ’ weakens the comment of 
Fick that “ the candala village placed in the Oitta-Sambhuta 
Jataka in front of the gate of Ujjein and thus to the west 
of India, may have probably existed only in the imagination 
of the narrator who carried the narrow conditions of his 
home over the whole of India,” ^ There is nothing to show 
conclusively that the candala caste was peculiar to the 
social organisation in Magadha and Vanga because the‘ir 
modern descendants are mostly located there and because 
Magadha and Videha are referred to by Manu as the land 
of mixed castes. 

The candala had to remain in strict isolation from 
civilised contact and at the bottom of the uncivilised society. 

But (unlike all other castes) the residences of the 
candsfas should be outside the village”— so ordains Manu 
(X. 51). ” Cayidalas must live out of the town 
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thistbeirconaition is different (from and lower than that 
ot the other mixed castes)” — so lays down Visnu (XVI. 14). 

“ Endued with a dreadful disposition, he must live in the 
outskirts of cities and towns ” (Mbh. XIII, 48. 1). In the 
Jutakas the canddlas are always seen living outside the city 
pate (bahinagare, lY. 37G, 390; VI. 150) in villages and 
settlements entirely by themselves (raabacandalagamako, IV. 
200 ; candulagaraa, 376, 390 ; candalavatakam, VI. 156). 
Fa-hien and Yuan Cbwang corroborate the fact that they 
lived outside the city in their own villages. The latter adds 
that when they at all entered the municipal area, they bad 
to travel along the left side of the road. 

Elaborate rules of contact fortified the social partition. 
First and foremost, the rules of the table. The Bramanas 
of Kasi uho were thrown out of caste having been made 
„ . , to taste the leavings of a, Gandala, 

Social Bcgrfgatien. ' ‘ 

(candaluccbittbahhatta) for their life^ 
retired in shame to the kingdom of Mejjha {mieccha) and lived 
with the king of that country (Jat. IV,376£f), In Buddha's 
own words food earned by unlawful means *'i8 like the 
leavings of a Gandala ” ; — the following Jataka story 
narrates how a Brahmana takes the leavings of a candala 
under pressure of hunger but later awakes to the disgrace 
done to his birth, clan and family, vomits out the food with 
blood and retires into the forest to die forlorn (IT. 82 ff). 
The Smrtis prohibit touching a candala by higher 
castes for wdiich purification by bathing is necessary 
(Apas. II. i. 0 . 8; Gant. Xn^ 30 ; Manu, V. 85 ; Va6. 
XXIU. 33 ; Yaj. III. 30) . Hence the wind and water that 
carry this contact is equally loathsome. Setaketu, the 
proud Brahmana pupil loathes the wind that brushes the 
l>od) of a fellow candala pupil (Jat. III. 233). Another 
Bnahmana in whose locks gets stuck a tooth-stick nibbled 
by a candala and carried by Ti\cr current, reviles and curses 
. the culprit and compels him to move and live downstream 
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tbeir birtb and go to study at Taxila. Here again tbcj are 
exposed by tbeir dialect (candalabbasa) and driven out i\ith 
blows for tbeir audacity of intruding into tbe knowledge 
wbicbwastbe preserve of tbe upper classes. Tbe storj 
also demonstrates bow complete tbe isolation was— the 
isolation imposed by all tbe ingenuity that tbe priesthood 
was capable of — “that in tbe midst of a population speaking 
an Aryan dialect they preserved even in linguistic matters 
their racial individuality.”^' 

Was there no mitigation for tbe caneJaJa ? It is admit- 
ted that Sastra rules do not reflect truly the actual conditions 
of society. But in this respect at least tbe popular stories 
of the Jatakas show that reality did not go very far from 
priestly theory. The few Jataka stories that afford casual 
relief should be taken with some discount for tbe subject 
therein is always a Bodhisalta. In one case be dares to kick 
a fellow Brabmana pupil who is defeated in an academic 
dispute and the action is condoned by the teacher 
(III. * 233 ). We have seen that tbe canddln w'as not at all 
admitted to the courses of learning. Elsewhere he is served 
y a Brabmana for a charm and tbe Bodbisatta motive 


comes ou in the open when tbe latter loses it from denjiug 
is can dla teacher out of shame. The fitting conclusion is 
e sermon by a king that a teacher is alw'ays to be respected 
e e a Sudda, Candala or Pukfcusa (lY. 200 ff). In 
ano er story a candnla who is maltreated by a merchant’s 
ug er, les down in fast for six days at the merchant’s 
^ compels her to carry him 

tJZ (IV- 376).= Everj available 

Saved or^i fellow would have been 

eame tempK? * -fk * bfegro vlio.^ould slow the 

aaa.e tementy w.th a Yaakee woman a few years ago. 


’ Fidt : Op ctl , p 205 

’ The spologj jsespreeslj g„g- 

•0 It la aaiil, alnsya eucccedB ^eeolTe cl eucb a man (BcdhieaU*)- 
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In a tliscoiirse to the BrahmaDa Aggikabharadvaja 
Gotama cites the instance of Hatanga^^a candala who reached 
the highest fame and went to the Brahmaloka while many 
high*hied Biahmanas owing to their sinful deeds are blamed 
in this woild and goes to hell after death. Hence not by 
birth is one a pariah or a Brahman a, by act one is a pariah 
or a Brahmana (Sut. V. 138. 142) 

Na jacca vasalo hoti 
h!a jacca hoti brabmapo 
Kammana vasalo hoti 
Kammana hoti brahmano 

But why ‘ bad be to fall back upon the next world to 
vouchsafe rew'ard or punishment? The brutal level to 
which these people were kept precluded any question of 
their admittance to the centres of learning and enlighten- 
ment. The platitudes of the Suttas go down before the 
hard facts revealed in the Jataka stories. Of physical 
tyranny and economic subjection of class by class, history 
has abundant instances. But it is doubtful whether to the 
segregation and souI-kilJing device innovated by the Arya 
for a Candida there is any parallel. 

J7. The Pulkusd 

Nothing can he definitely said about tlie origin or the 
occupation of these people. Even their 
name is subjected to a wide range of 
'ariauts. The Brlmdaranyaka Upanisad has Paulkasa, 
the Maitrayam Samhita spells as Puklaka or Pulkaka 
(1. 6. 11), the Vajasaneyi Samhita as Paulkasa (XXX. 17). 
The Artha^astra gives Pulkasa. In the Smrlis they appear 
as Pukkasa while the Pali form is Pukkusa consistently. 
Bike the caiidah the pullasa of the Smrtis is a mixed 


* C/. JatflLs.IV. 376ff. ; Manu, IX. U 48 
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caste, but opinion'? differ about bis descent. The Artba- 
gastra sajs that ho is the issue of a nisudu on an vgra x\oman 
{ni, 7), Manu (X. 18) and Bodhayana (I. 8. 11), on a 
gudra woman. According to Yisnu (XYI. 5) and Ya^i|tha 

(XYIII. 5) he is born of a Ksatriya woman by a Aai4ya 

father, accoidmg to Gautama (IV. 19), by a gudra father. 
Yisnu ordains that the pulUsa must live by hunting 
(XYI. 9). Manu assigns him ” catching 
Pio'e«EioD hLntiDg ^ killing of animals living in holes ” 

sdJ 6 weepiDg ° .11.,;- 

along with two other mixed castes, riz., 
Ksatti'^ and tigras (X. 49). In the Pali literature be appears 
m an altogother different idle. The commentary on the 
Silavimamsa Jataka explains him as one living by removing 
flowers {'pitpphacliad^alia-piihhiisat HI. 195). The puppha^ 
chaddaha also appears in the Milinda in a circle of despised 
castes and professions (p. 331). In the Theragatha his 
occupation appears to be the removing of faded flow ers from 
temples and palaces. Pick is thus led to state : “I * 
believe that the Pukkusas w'ere a special professional class 
but a race that lived generally by hunting and only 
occasionally by dirty work, like cleaning temples aw 
palaces.” * Dhammapala’s commentary, however, throws 
more light on his functions. Thera Sunlta born as a 
pttpphachaddala, earned bis li\ing as a street-sweeper, not 
making enough to kill his hunger. In early dawn be cleared 
the street of Baja gab a, collecting scraps, rubbish and so 
on into heaps, and filling therewith the baskets be carried 
on a yoke. 

^Yhatcver their origin and profession, one thing remains 
Social Butni Certain, — that they 'were a despised race 

whose lot was almost as bad as that of 
the candtila. In the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 

* Op ext ,r 206 On ibe ptilttija Rhys Hands layg in the P»U Dicticnary,— 

" name of a jnca.Arjsal Iribc, benct dcsigniljon cf a low eo'ial class, the roeobeis 
ct which ate esld (in the Jit skis; to earn theit liTing by means cf refnn-cIo*^*°E ** 
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is ilic name of a despised race of men along with the cai^dala 
(IV. 3. 22). In Manu (XII, 55) and in the Yajdavalkya 
(III. 20) they are classed with candCila% and various breeds 
of animals as creatures in whose wombs a Braliraanicide 
is born. In- tiie Ann^asanaparva they are tlie progeny 
of the eaudCda^) eat the flesh of asses, horses and elephants, 
and just like the ca}}dnlaQ wear clothes procured by stripping 
human corpses and eat off broken earthenware (43. 24). 
In the Jatakas they are very commonly bracketted with the 
candiTfas. Like that of their bedfellows their sight was 
unseemly. Elder Sunita plied his trade in early dawn 
obviously to escape sight. When Buddha was approaching 
with his train, finding no place to hide in on the road, he 
placed his yoke in a bend of the wall and stood as if stuck 
to the wall. He speaks of iiimsclf in the Theragatha ; 
“ Of low family am I, I was poor and needy. Low w^as 
the work I did, namely that of removing faded flowers. 
I was despised by man, held in low esteem and reproved.” ^ 

Nice kularahi jato ’liam daliddo appabbojano ; 
lanam kammam mamam asi, aliosim pupphacliaddako, 

G20, 

jigucchito manussanam paribhuto ca vambbito 

nicam manam karitvana vandissam bahukam janam, C21. 


111. The Nesiida 

According to the Artha^astra and the Eharma^astras, 
OrigmandiJentuy. Ntsddfl is the offspring of a Brahmana 
on a Sudra woman. Fick groups him 
hko the caiidufa and the puklcusn among the ** ethnic 
cislcs ’ hold together by a common race. The derivation 
the word («i— down, settle) indicates those who have 


C/ OlJenberg ; Du Idhtt, p. IW, 
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settled down, t.c., the settled nboriginals.* As pointed 
out by I^hcdoncll and Keith,’ tliis view of Weber is support- 
ed by (he fact that the ritual of (l)e Vi^vajit sacrifice 
requires a temporary residence with m>d(fas, for 
the «i><7das who would permit an Aryan to reside 
temporarily amongst them, must have been partially 
amenable to Aryan influence. -But the name appears in early 
Vedic literature also as a general term for the non-Aryan 
tnhes outride the Aryan orgatnsation like the Sudras; for 
Aupamanyava (Yaska : Xirukta, in 8) look tlic five peoples 
(pafica janali) to he the four castes (cah ar.i varnfiii) and 
the nisadas and the commentator Mahidhara explains the 
word wliero it occurs m the Vrijasaneyi-Satnliila as meaning 
a Bhtlla or Bhil (XVL 27; cj, XXX. 8). 

Apparently, tlie mvidus like tlie canilalnn were originally 
a tribal group that Incd mainly by hunting 
Cftiie or profeiiion? fislung, tiic professions vhicli re- 

present the lowest stage of liuman culture. In India these 
bore the additional stigma of killing living heings.’ This 
stigma and tlie consequent isolation retarded racial 
admixture and these people retained their tribal charac- 
teristic witliin the Aryan structure. In the Pali and 
Sanskrit literature we hear not only of villages and settle- 
ments but also of states, kings and -armies of ni^ddas. The 
legal definition of tlicir origin however shows that the 
racial isolation gradually slackened under the stress of 
material circumstances. A Eralimana youth adopts the 
occupation of a hunter when he cannot maintain himself 
by any other art and duells in a border village or outside 
city gate (Jat. H. 200; VI. 170), Among the ten callings 
of a straying Brahmana appears tlie hunter’s (IV. 36110 

Rbys Daiidg g«e» jd Pah Dictionary ‘oa* who Jics lO wait ’ 

* VeJtc 

* Dusitah saivalokesu nisSdaUaip gamiiyati 
Pranatipttlawrato uitamkroiaiaip gata)?, 


Ram 1 SO SI 
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The profession followed by the entire branch of a low race 
took the shape of a caste when it was reinforced by infiltra- 
tion from higher caste-orders. 

It is not to be supposed that the profession of animal- 


Bnwterpar txct^tnz^. 


killing was confined to a specific tribe or 
caste or that all those who took to it 


received the stamp of a specific caste-denomination called 


the nisada. Manu assigns slaughter of wild animals to the 


mixed castes of Medas, Andhras, G uncus and Madgus, of 


cave-dwelling animals to Pukkusas, Ksattrs and Ugras 
while reserving killing of fish to Nisadas fX. 48f). Else- 


where snaring animals is attributed as a supplementary 
occupation to the mixed caste of Sairandhra (X, 32). 
Megasthenes* fourth class of population consists of abori- 
ginal herdsmen and hunters — those who alone are 


allowed to kill animals,’’ representing a professional class 
rather than a tribal or caste group. AYhat maybe inferred 
IS that these professions were pursued more or less by all 
aboriginals although the nisada tribes were hunters par 
cicelleuce, so much so that a professional hunter came to 
be called a nisada in popular parlance whatever his tribal 
origin. 


The strictly professional name as distingihsbed from the 


racial is ^ luddaka ’ for hunter and 
kevatta ’ (Sans, kuiaarta) for the fisher- 
man or boatman. In the Pali works we come across the 
f^^ttakaluddako (Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 113), the godhaluddako 
(1. 488;IIX, 107), the tittiraluddako (IH. 64), the rniga- 
ivddako (H. 153 . 49 ^ according as the 

hunter or fowler specialised in stalking a particular beast 
or bird and purveyed its flesh. The kaivarta likewise 
Seems to be a professional and not a tribal name. It does 
oot appear in the Smrti lists of mixed castes. According 
0 the nomenclature of Manu the caste name corresponding 
0 the fishing profession is mdrgava or ddsa begotten by 
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a nisada on an dyogava Tpoman (another mixed caste) and 
subsisting by wording as a boatman whom the inhabitants 
of Kryavarta call a katvarta (X> 34). The msarffl king 
Guha is seen ready n?ith his flotilla of 500 boats and 
hundreds of kaivarta soldiers in anticipation of Bharata’s 
hostility to Rama (Ram. 11. 84. 8). Within the profession 
of nisodo, fishing appears as a matter of course, as much 
as hunting (Mbh. I. 28; Jat, VI. 71f). 

As these people excelled in bagging the different species 
of the four-footed, feathered and finny 
Arts fcnd Apphacccs appliances and accom- 

plices differed accordingly. The quail- trapper nets quails by 
gathering the birds 'with the imitation of the note of a quail 
(Jat. I. 208, 434 ; II. 113) and the partridge-catcher snares 
his preys by means of a decoy bird (III. 64),^ The iguana- 
trapper goes to the forest to dig out iguanas "with spades and 
dogs (godhabilam bhindanatthaya kuddalam gahetva suna- 
khehi saddhim araufiara pavisi. I. 488). The deer-stalker 
marks the whereabouts of deer from their foot-prints traced 
from the water-place, sets the toils (migaluddako vaddba- 
mayam pasarn oddetva agamasi, IT. 163) and bags his victim 
with sword and spear (asifi ca sattifi ca. III. 185). Bows and 
arrows instead of the snare and the sword or spear were also 
used tll. 200). For fishing purposes, nets were the 
commonest instruments while the line (balisiko balisena 
maccha uddbaiati. Mil, 412; cf. Jat. I. 482; Sn. II. 
235f) and the wicker-cage (kuminani, Jat. I. 427) set in 
pits and holes of rivers (nadikandaradisu, II. 238) were also 
in use. It is not always however that the nesada specialised 
in killing a particular animal and \ery often all manners of 
birds, beasts and fishes came within his pursuit (II. 200; 
VI. 71f., 170). 

. ^ Jost hke hi* modern prototype Tte santhah, kol* and olter obwifiinaUfiUU 
catch partndpes and do>ea hy the lame atli&cn 
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TJie professional Lunter of course seIJs Lis bag, — beast, 
bird or fish to the market place in the 
ic hSS adjoining city. He may have a modest 

catch that can be carried on a pole (VI. 
170) or there may be a windfall so that he drives a cart- 
load of venison (HI. 49). The hunters probably disposed 
of their booty to the retailers who ran stalls of different 
varieties of flesh in the market place.^ There were also 
people who did not dispose of their prize but lived upon them 
direct. ** Certain men of the marches (of Benares) used to 
make a settlement wherever they could best find their food, 
dwelling in the forest, and killing for meat for themselves 
and their families the game which abounded there ’’ (IV. 
289). This is reminiscent of the accounts of Diodorus and 
Arrian on the wild nomadic tribes who lived on chase out- 
side human dwellings. As the conquerors appropriated land 
of the superior grade, the more conservative of the original 
settlers withdrew to the marches where land offered little 
attraction to the tiller. Hunting, animal-keeping and free- 
booting became the occupation of these Bohemians. They 
were less amenable to Aryan culture and consequently 
accorded a more dishonourable status than tbeir more settled 
compatriots. , 

It is not possible ^itb available data to fix the geographi- 
cal regions where the hunting and fishing 
Habitat. mainly located. Probably they 

were scattered all over the country, generally grouped in 
their own villages, situated outside the holders of cities as 
usual with other despised professions and castes, and gene- 
rally fitted in a structure of communal economy. They arc 
referred to as plying their nets jointly and as being obedient 
to one another’s bidding (anyonyavasavatitinah. Mbh. XIH. 

' GocldtaVo, orobbiko, aulsnVo, icagbsTikc, litunliko, etc. arc btilcliera id 
different Ttnctjei of flesh and not keepers or boaters of differeat animats. 
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50) Elder Yasoja was born at the fjate of the city of 
Savatthi in a fishers’ village, as the son of the headman of 
the 500 fishermen’s families who fished together m the river 
Aoiravati (Therag 243ff) The anglers (bahsika) in another 
village are m the habit of sharing their prize as it appears 
from a ruse planned by one of them who had a snag in his 
tachle and took it to be a big fish 

puttakam matu santikam pesetva pativissakehi saddbim 
kalaham karapemi, evam ito na Loci ko^thasam paccasim 
sissati (Jat I 482) 

Elder Losaka Tissa was born in a fishing village of a thou 
sand families {kulasabassavase kevattagame) in Kosala of 
which the 1,000 heads went together to fish in ri\er and 
pool (I 234) Elsewhere fishing nisadas arc found to live 
in a remote region m the midst of the ocean (samndrakuksa 
vekante nisadalayamuttamam, Mbh I 2b) The fishing 
tribcb of the western countries brought tribute to Yudbisthira 
(II 32 10) In a Jataka story are found two villages of 
hunters near Benares on the two banks of a river each with 
a chief over its 500 families (VI 71f) A nesadagaiua near 
Benares is very common reference (II 36, IV 413 , V 337, 
Theng Com 291ff) and such villages are seen as earl> as 
in the Latjayana grauta Sutra (VIII 2 8). 

Von Schroeder suggests indenti Scat ion of nisadas with 
Nysaeans who, according to the Greek memoirs sent an 
embassy to Alexander when he was in the land of the 
A^vakas ^ The identification however is doubtful Varaba 
mihira recognises a kingdom (rastrj) of the msadas in the 
south east of the Madhyadesa (Br Sam XIV 10) Goha’g 
principality was situated on the banks of the Ganges 
beyond Ko^ala with the city of Smgavera (Bam 11 50, 
83 19) 


• ini tn Uleratur und Cutlur p SCG 
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The nesada was despised both fur his profession and for 
his birth. His was a despicable pursuit 
Social position. (ludducara khuddacara’ti, Dn. XXVII. 25j. 
That animahkilling was stigmatised is evident throughout 
the Jatakas. It is among the ten pursuits of straying 
Brahmanas. A king asks a hunter to give up his calling 
and adopt agriculture, trade and usury (IV. 422). A settJiV^ 
son also dissuades a luddaka from his profession (HI. 51). 
It is given that these ill-behaved people (dussTlanam miga- 
luddaka-macchabandhadlnam) receive but do not follow the 
law (III. 170). In the Mahabharata a long tribute is paid 
by Sakra to the nisada king Nala who is well-versed m all 
duties, conducts himself always with rectitude, has studied 
the Vedas. . . , leads a life of harmlessness vnto all 
creatures, is truth-telling and firm in his vons and in 
his house the gods are ever gratified by sacrifices held 
according to the ordinance. In that tiger among men — 
that king resembling a lokapala in truth, forbearance, 
knowledge, asceticism, purity, self-control and perfect 
tranquility of soul. . . and so on (III. 58. 8-11). 
According to the Brahmanical rules, a Sudra is not allowed 
to read the Vedas nor to perform sacrifices, not to speak 
of a nisada. The picture is unreal and the encomiums 
may not be taken to suggest that a nisada who gave 
up his trade was promoted from his order to higher 
ranks. 

A more realistic account is that of the nisada king Guha 
who claims Rama*8 friendship and is embraced by the 
latter. But neither Rama nor Bharata accepted the food 
offered by him. Unlike the Vanara and the Raksasa allies, 
this nisiida king does not figure in the sacrificial rites and 
public jubilations held after Rama’s return from exile to 
Ayodhya, The nisada was a despised creature, both by 
birth and profession, and stood just above the Candida and 
the pulliusa in the scale of social gradation. 
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JV The Vena 

Like the ncsada, the tena and the rathakara were 
. accoidiDg to Rhy^ Davids ‘‘aboriginal 

tribes who were hereditary craftsmen in 
these crafts”^ Fick describes them as “professional 
castes’ or “non Aryan races who, although they stood on 
a higher culture level than the hunting and fishing races, 
engaged m branches of profession the practice of which 
presupposed no acquaintance with metals and their employ 
ment and were therefore held in Ion esteem by the Aryans 
who worked with iron instruments ’ ‘ The Aryans advanc- 
ing along the Gangetic plains gave the original settlers 
names after the material with which they worked Thus 
the ‘bamboo worker’ and the ‘carnage-builder’ became 
names of tribes or castes (jati) 

The cena, hterallj, 13 one working with bamboo reeds 
„ , , In the Vedas, te?m is mentioned as a reed 

Dcgrsaat cn ' 

of bamboo, hut lena, lavia or vcmtJara 
are not seen ® Apart from the Pah passages referred to above, 
the vena appears at the end of the Milinda list of crafts and 
professions along with the chavadahaka, pupphachaddaka and 
nesada In a Jataka verse the vent is bracketed with the 
candala (sic) as a term of rebuke (I 30G) The renwAaru 
or vehtkam who goes into the forest with his knife to collect 
a bundle for his trade (Tat IV 251) is probably another 
name of the same “functional caste” who ranks in the con- 
ventional fashion along with the tandala, pukkusa and 
rathal ara m the Lahta Vistara as litnalula m which a 
Bodhisatta is not reborn (Ch TIT ) 

• The tribal craft of these people was working with 
reeds, i e , basket making and flute making Dbammapala 

I Dtaloduer c} Ihe Buddha Vol I, p 100 

* Op cit , p ‘^'8 

» In the Arlhs<a»lra tha raina is the is-oe of eo Atnba^lU on a VaidelaU 
ssomaa (III 7l 
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explains them as a caste working on willows and reeds 
(venim va ti venajatika vilivakara-najakarri, PvA, p. 176). 
The Jataka commentary on ucnl (V. 306) explains it by 
tacchihaf — a carpenter’s widow. ^ Probably the original 
bamboo- working race was not always rigidly identified with 
its profession. Mann defines the function of the vena as 
playing drums (X. 49) while the craft of making baskets 
and other things with cleft bamboos is ascribed to the 
pdndusaupaka caste oiiginating from the candala (Mbh, 
Xin, 48. 20 ; c/. Manu, X. 37). 

V. The Rathahdra 

The rathahdra or chariot-maker is in the Atharvaveda 

Origin .„a D,s,.a.. ““ “'OS® '^'''8 

‘‘0“ apparently standing as an example of the 

industrial population. It appears definitely as a caste-name 
in the Yajurveda Samhitas (Kath. XVII. 13 ; Mait.H. p. 5 ; 
Vaj. XVI. 17; XXX. 6) and in the Brahmanas (Tait. I. 1. 
4. 8; ni. 4. 2. 1; Sat. XIII. 4. 2. 17). In the Yajfiavalkya 
he is the progeny of a indhisya {K§atriya father+Vaisya 
mother) and a harani (Vai^ya father +Sudra mother). In 
later literature he is a caste below the Vai^ya but superior to 
the Sudra.^ He is a functional caste like the tahsaka and 
the dhaivaia, the carpenter and the fisherman respectively 
in the Vedic literature, held as inferior to the drya orders. 
His further deterioration in social esteem is exhibited much 
later in the Pali texts quoted above. In the Khandahala 
Jataka he figures in a low series with the piikkusa and the 
lesa (VI. 142).® 

‘ Thus one despised caste is explained by means of another. In the Vedic htera* 
taro the taKfaka oi joiner appears in a low role 

* Weber Induche Studten, 10, 12, 13 Hillebrandt suggests that the Anu 
tribe formed the basis of this caste, referriog to their worship of the Rbhus who are 
chariot makers par exceUenee Vediscke ilfj/fftofojjie, 3, IS3 f 

* In the ArtbaSastra, the rotfio Yarn’s is a profession prescribed forthemued 
caste of Vaipya (III, 7), but in the previous chapter, it is a casta name. 
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This ratliakdra whose very appellation indicates the 
^ „ function of chariot-building, became 

Crafts chariot build 

log Bod leather v?ork Qssociatcd in coursG of time With a new 
craft, that of working on leather. Probably this transforma- 
tion from a comparatively less to a more disrespectable 
pursuit took place in the Oangctic regions and probably this 
also explains the conseq^uent deterioration in social status of 
the caste as seen in Pali literature. In the Majjhima 
the artisan who is shaping an axle of a chariot 
(rathassa nemim) is not a rathakura but a ydnakdra (I. 5). 
In the Jataka verses the metaphor occurs twice, — ‘^just as 
the rathflka? a cuts the shoe according to the skin” (ratha- 
Uaro va cararaassa pankantam upahanam, IV. 17*2; ratha- 
karo va parikantam upahanam, VI. 51). In the first, the 
commentary explains roihakdra as enmmakara.- The com- 
mentary on the Petavatthu also explains rathaldrin as 
cammakdrin (m. 1. 13), But certainly there was no com-- 
plete overlapprng of the two crafts in the same caste, for the 
cammakdra and the ratliakdra are both mentioned side by 
side in the Milinda list referred to above. ^ 

That the two were not identified is also proved by the 
Social BtatuB enumeration of the camviakdrasippam 

among the set of despised callings cited in 
contradistinction from the despised castes. The occupation 
of a cobbler was held disreputable in all quarters. Mann 
assigns working in leather to the mixed castes of Mrdvara 
and dhigvana (X. 36. 49) : this Kdrdvara again, is said to 
be begotten by a carmakdra on a msada woman (Mbh. XIII. 
48. 26).* Pood offered by the shoe-maker is not to be 
taken by a Brahmana (Mbh. XII. 37. 31). Even trading 


» Cowell and Rottse find a puzzle ]q tbia dud function of tbe Rathakara and take 
refuge in the auggest.on that be might be the worker of woodeo aboea. 

» According to Mann however, by a m^ada man od a taideha woman 
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in iron and leather is censurable (vikrayam lolmcarmanah, 

Xn. 295. 6f). 

The leather-workcr's was a developed art. He did not 
make shoes only. He prepared Icathcr- 
•Diiip. holding a hogsljcad's weight (kumbha- 

kara-galiikam cammabhaslara)/ leather ropes and straps, 
shoes -‘big enough for an elephant,” and leather parachute 
(cammachatta) by means of which a hunter flies down a 
mountain (Jut. V. 45 f). He worked shields of 100 layers, 
of superb workmanship (phalasatara ® cammam honlTmanti- 
siinitthitam, YI. 451). lie is among the eighteen se?tis of 
artisans who build a king's dwellings in Tjttarapauciila 
(YI. 427), 

The conventional Pali list does not certainly exhaust the 
medley of castes and tribes who either 
because of their race or for low occupations 
remained outside the pale of the Aryan culture. Under the 
general brand of ^nlecclid passed the procession of indigenous 
and foreign barbarians in the E^ics, — the Pahlavas, Sakas, 
Yavanas, Kiimbojas, Kiratas, Clnas, Hunas and so forth. 
Sinful races who act like caudufas, ravens and vultures are 
Andhakas, Guhas, Pulindas, Savaras, Cucukas and :Madra- 
kas in the South and Yaunas, Kambojas, Gandluras and 
Kiratas in the North (Mbh. XII. 207. 42 if). The Yonas, 
Kambojas and Gandharas settled in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Among the Yona, the Brahmana and gramana 
had no foothold in Asoka’stime (R.B., V.). Among them 
and the Kambojas, it is said in the Majjhima, there were 
only two castes, drija and dasa (d'eva vanna ayyo c eva daso 
ca) and where a ddso, can be an ari/aandan drija a dasa (93). 

* c/.the eammama/ufco or tbe leather sack used to carry earth dug out of a 

tunael (Jak VI. 432) 

* rbalasafappamanaip bahukhare kbadapetva mudubhavaip upanrlacammaip,- 

Com ' 


6&-1365B 
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The Andhras occupied the land beyond the Godavari, — the 
southern part of the Central Provinces and Nizam’s domi- 
nions. The Pulindas, though scattered over many provinces 
appear mainly in the north and north-east of the Andhras 
(E. E. XIII).' The Ablnras who earned notoriety as a 
tribe of robbers (Earn. VI. 22. 30 f) infested the western 
coast south of Guzrat. 

In the Artha^astra, the lufecchas figure as savage, barba- . 
rian tribes inhabiting the frontiers (VII. 10, 14; XII. 4). 
They are associated with criminals (XIII. 5) and the 
sardonic author finds in them a good recruiting ground 
for spies and agents provocateurs (I. 12, XIV. 1), 

To Mega st bene s some of these tribes were reported as 
pigmies waging war with cranes and partridges; to the 
author of the Periplus they are savage and cannibal races — • 
the Cirrhadoe the Bargysi, the Horse-faces and Long-faces 
who inhabited the North or the Himalayan valleys. 

Apart from these the Smrtis enumerate as many as 
Mixed castea fifteen mixed castes (apasada) ascribing 

some particular infamous occupation to 
each of them. The elaborate regulations on these miied 
castes and their unmitigated denunciation would not have 
been necessary unless there was a real menace to the purity 
of the Aryan stock fiom connubial relations with non-Aryan 
tribes. Eacial admixture was laid under the strictest inter- 
dict cwd the yj-rogeny oi tbn violation oi Aryan biood, 
relegated to all sorts of impure crafts and callings, were 
debased into the lowest stratum of social conformation. 


* n. II. Bhindarkir ♦ Ato\a. 



CIIArTEU IV 


DnsnscD Crafts and Callings 


ThenI«cfHrra (1) Buiti maker l2) Cobbler Pater (4) Barber 

(Ct AercbitlT) Snale-cb.mer (R) So.ke doctor tO) rbyncan (10) M.acellaccona 
Vagitficy. 


The Suttnvibhanga Pacittija enumerates the five low 
occupations as distinct from the five low' castes ’ 

Hinam nama sippam nalakarasippam kumbhaUarasippam 
pesakarasippam cammakarasippam nahapitasippam tesu tesu 
va pana janapadcsu onfuitam avafinatam hlUtam paribhutam 
acittikatam, ctam liTnam nama sippam. II. 2. 1. 

It \vould seem that for those who made tlicir hying by 
these trades there was no hard and fast line determined by 
birth. But on the other band the tendency is very dear for 
the son to follow the father’s craft. The association thus 
begun and the stigma laid on these crafts resulted m the 
course of centuries into complete identification of the era t 

with birth and the crystallisation of thorougli-going and hide- 
bound castes on the basis of particular professions. 


2. The Bashet’inakcr and 2. The Lcathcr-tLorlcr 

That caste and profession were fast converging and 
assuming a common border-line is clearly understoo rom 
the enumeration of the nalalara and the caimnaUra among 
the crafts after the rena and rathakara are cited to illustrate 
caste groups. We have seen the annotator explain tena as 
nalakara (PvA.p. 175). The nalaUra works with venu 
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or reeds.^ So the rathaUara and the catnmaA-ara arc used 
indiscriminately to denote the leather-worker. 

3. The Potter 

The Potter made earthen pots with clay and the wheel 
just as in the present day in the villages ot India (Jat. IH. 
368; Sn. II. 83 ; Mbh. XI. 3. \1 II). He made vases with 
various artistic designs painted on them (Jat. V. 201). The 
son generally followed the father’s trade (II. 70; m. 376); 
but the mention of the anlevasi and the iicariyo in connec- 
tion with tins and similar petty professions implies that these 
were not necessarily hereditary (Jut. V. 290 f ; Dn. II. 88). 
The apprentice after learning the art from the master would 
certainly set up an establishment of his own or succeed to 
his master’s. 

The humhhakara is sometimes seen settled in villages 
outside city-gates (Jat. III. 375, 503), But he does not 
generally appear in very dark colours. Tlie potter Ghatikara 
is a bosom friend (piyasahJyo) to the Brahraana Jotipala, so 
much so that the two go to bathe together and the former 
even pulls the latter by the locks as an appeal to go to see 
Kassapa (Mn. 81). 


d. The Weaver 

The weaver was the pcsnkarfl or the tontaroya hoth oI 
which were synonjmous (Com. Vin. HI. 259), Some sort 
of corporate life or guild organisation seems to have developed 
among this profession. We hear of “weavers’ quarter-- 
(tantavitatattbunam) in a nigamagama (Jat. I. 356) and of 

» PiUpnttS nalakSta... gaegatire velorp npadharenla, Jal IV, 318; nslatara. 
Ktthaka .. patfena saddhm gantra tan Tepngumbaa chiuditon arabbi, DbpA.I. 
177 a. Pnnee Knsa who enlists tioswU as an apprentice to a nafaXSra aerving a 
royal honse. makes a palm-leaf fan (falavsntaip) with pa.otiogs open it; Jat. V. 
291 f ; basket-makers wearing a mat— nahkarS kilanjatji cinanti, U SOI. 
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weavers’ street” (pesakaravitbi) outside a city (DLpA. !• 
424). Four weavers in Benares would divide the proceeds 
of their trade into five shares, taking one each and giving 
away the fifth in common on charity (Jat. lY, 475). In 
the Vetavatthu Atthakatha eleven vesakaras with a /ett/m- 
pesakara entertain a to cordial hospitality (pp. 42ff) . 

The pesakara is loosely defined as a craft and as a faniia 
(DhpA. I. 428). He is presented with the kappaka, the 
nalakara and the kumhhakdra in a hsi of ordinary crafts- 
men (puthusippayatanani) w'ho maintain themselves and 
their parents and children and friends in happiness and 
comfort (Dn. 11. 14). But his trade was not a lucrative one 
apparently because of the degradation of his race and craft 
(lamakakamma, Jut. I. 356). A ueaver (tantavaya) dwell- 
ing outside city (bahinagare) who ’was spreading the threads 
(tantam pasareti) while her daughter moved the shutUe 
(tasaran vaddheti) even when he was caught with seni e 
decay was considered --the poorest man in the city by Maha 
kassapa (ime mahallakakale pi kammam karonti, imasmin 
nagare imebi duggatatara natthi manne, DhpA. I. p. 424), 
A samaiiera (novice monk) who is in love ^ weaver s 

daughter is thus questioned by her parents: ”tvam amhe 
uccakula ti sallakkhesi. Mayan pesakara, sakkhissasi 
pesakarakamman katun ti ?” The love-lorn monk gallantly 
retorts : gihibhuto nama pesakarakamman va kareyya, 

nalakarakamman va, kin imina ?” ; and he obtains the girl 
and adopts the weaver’s trade (VbhA. 294 f). 

5. The Bather 

The barber (nahapita, kappaka) used to do shaving, hair- 
dressing, cross-plaiting, shampooing, etc. (ma^ssukarana- 
kesauttbapana-atthapadatthapanadini sabba kiccani karoti, 

Jat. ri. 5). His was a definitely dishonourable status. A 
court-valuer sneaks at a king’s miserly offer to his prognoses 
as a barber’s gift (nahapitadayo) and resigns (Jat. IV. 137). 
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A. barber after becoming a 'paccekahiddha addresses the 
king, bis late master by his family name and the crowd is 
infuriated at sucU audacity oa the of a low- caste pecaoa 
whose occupation is clearing of dirts (hinajacco malamajjano 
nahapitaputto, III. 45‘3 ; II. 452) A barber asks his son to 
give up his ambition for a Licchavi princess as hlnajacca. 
The contrast set forth at the introduction of a stoiy which 
recounts a similar fancy of a jackal for a lioness significantly 
reveals the depraved status of a barber ; he is the same to a 
loyal family as the jackal to a lion (II. 5).^ 

Was the barber’s a more respectable calling in farther 
west from the Grangetic plains ^ In the Milinda list of 
crafts and professions he stands in company uith cooks, 
smiths, florists, bathers ,etc.^ This profession is not stig- 
matised in the law-books or in relevant passages of the 
Epics. A Snataka is allowed food ofiered by a barber 
(Manu, IV. 263) but not by other artisans (214-20). Ex'en 
to-day his position is not very dishonourable and he performs 
important functions in the family ceremonies of the upper 
orders. 


6. The Acrobat, Magician and Dancer 

Acrobats, dancers and jugglers (nala-nartaka) -form a 
class by themselves. Very often these arts were combined 
in the same persons. They entertained citizens in the samdjas 
, or festive amusements (Ram. I. 18. 18 f ; II. G. 14 ,* 67. Off) 
^ or roamed about exhibiting their skill (sippam dassento 
vicarati, Jat. 1.430; mayam vidbamseyya, Sn. III. 141) on 
the highroad. 

Interesting specimens of this art are given. A mao 
bora in u jumpet % family (lamghnna nataka yoniyam pati~ 
sandbim gahetva) lived with his pupil on the display of his 

1 The rt^al barber is occawonally seen in friendly mtercoaree with the employer 

1. 137 5 Vin. VII. H). 

» C/. Dn.rr.l4. 
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feat (lamgbaDasippam) wbich consisted in setting up a number 
of javelins in a row and dance through them (ibid.). Else- 
where two magician tinfas show their tricks. One of them 
conjures up a mango tree, climbs it and gets himself chopped 
to pieces by the slaves of Yessavona. His accomplices join 
the pieces together, poor water and bring him back to life. 
The other walks into fire with his troupe and comes out 
unscathed when the fire is burnt out (Jat. IV. 324). 
Another conjurer swallows a sword 33 angulas long 
and of sharp edge, before a gathering (HI. 338). The 
Artha^astra explains several magical tricks like fire-walking, 

' fire in water, breaking of chains, acquirement of invisibility, 
etc., many of these in a sham manner (XIV. 2, 3), 

These trades served as a wide channel for the wasting of 
the rich man’s money. In the Sigalovada Sutta (En.) the 
six dangers at a sainajja aie dancing, singing, music, recita- 
tions, conjuring tricks and acrobatic shows (c/. Hn.I. i. 13). 
A prodigal son squanders paternal wealth of 40 crores on 
drinking, gluttony and debauchery and on jumpers, runners, 
singers and dancers (lamghanadhavanagitanaccadmi, Jat. II. 
431). But it does not seem that this money went to the 
pocket of the struggling man who was half an artist and 
half a tramp and who is uniformly portrajed as a wretched 
and despicable creature. The poor jumper who kills himself 
in trying to clear five spears instead of four which was 
within his practice (Jat. I. 430), the dancer who drinks^ 
himself to death with all the earnings by bis performance in 
a fete (HI. 507), the impoverished family of acrobats (nata- 
kakula) reduced to begging (II. 167) are typical representa- 
tives of a class living a marginal existence. Presumably the 
rich gamblers betted in shows run by a parasitic set of 
people with professional jumpers and sprinters. 

In the Milinda list of crafts, the nafala, naccaka, lam- 
ghaka, tndcijalika, and come in a series on the wake of 
the ma'insiha and the maj]ika, — the butcher and the brewer. 
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cure snake-bites whore Greek physiciaus fail (15), it is not 
impos'sible that hie authority was merely echoing the Indians* 
vaunting. 

9. The Physician 

The medical profession ranged from wide pharmaco- 
logical knowledge to quackery and sorcery. Megasthenes 
observes both the sides of the picture. He speaks of 
physicians whose most esteemed remedies were ointments 
and plasters and who ^ ^effect cures rather by regulating 
diet than by the use of medicines.” At the same time he 
Qotices ^‘diviners and gorcQrers..,,.vWhQ go about begging 
both in villages and towns” (Str. XV. i. GO). 

The renowned Ayurvedic school at Tavila is a tribute to 
the development of medical knowledge. Jivaka, the cele- 
biated house-physician to the Magadhan king Bimbiaara, 
received his education there (Mv. VIII. 6). The ancient 
teachers of medicology (tikicchakanam pubbaka acariya) are 
thus named : Narada, Dhamraantari (physician of the gods — 
specialist in snake-bite), Angirasa (versed in the charm of 
Atharvaveda against disease), Kapila, Kandaraggisama, 
Atula and Pubba Kaccayana (IVIil,, p. 372). The parable of 
an expert physician and surgeon {kusalo bhisakko sallakatto) 
who operates upon and treats a septic wound caused by 
weapon (Mil,, pp. 110 ff ; Mv. VI. Iff) or a boil (Mil., 
>pp. 149, 353) or who can cure a leper in advanced stage or 
“ give the blind man his eyes’* (Mn. 75) exhibits an 
advanced knowledge of pharmacopoeia. But as in all ancient 
culture groups, medical lore was vitiated with demonology 
and exorcism (bhutavijja, Dn. I. i, 21; bhutavejjam, lat. 
III. 511). In tlie introductory story of a Jataka tale, even 
in the portion which is supposed to he later composition, a 
boy is advised to e'=cape fiom a disease-infected house by 
digging a hole in the wall as the spirit of disease was 
supposed to guard the gate but not other parts of the house 
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(II. 79). Belief in spirits was not the only limitation to 
the science, ahe Vijajasutta of the Suttanipata exhibits 
some elementary ls:no^^ledgc of anatomy and ends by denounc- 
ing love for an impure thing like the human body (c/. An. V 
110). Here is perhaps a psychological factor which con-, 
duced to the relegation of pathology and surgery to the 
plebeian sciences. 

The art of healing was stigmatised (Mbh. V. 3S. 4 ; 
XIH. 135. 14). Hot only is a Brahmana prohibited fiom 
dealing in medicinal herbs (Manu, X. 86-89 ; Gaut. VII. 
Off; Apas. I. 20. 12), he is not to take the food offered by 
the physician (Manu, IV. 211 ff; Apas. I. 6. 19. 15; Mbh.^ 
Xn. 37. 29 ff). Indra opposes the offering of Soma juice 
to the twin A^wins, for their profession had degraded them 
to the position of servants (Mbh. III. 124, 12). Manu 
assigns medical practice to the mixed caste of Ambasthas 
(X. 47). 

But however stigmatised, for a good practitioner it was 
not a poor profession, because people do spend for the 
impure filth of their body. By curing a patient Jivaka 
gets 16,000 kahapanas and a seivant and a maid-servant 
(Mv. VIII. 13). For curing the chief seUhi of Ka]agaha, he 
charges a fee of 100,000 {ih. 20). Nor was his status a 
degraded one. Susena the state-physician of the i?anaras 
of Kiskmdhya(Bam!vi. 101. 43 ) enjoyed presumably a quite 
respectable status. There appears to be an air of unreality 
in the unqualified damnation of the medical practice in the 
literature of the western districts; in the Gangetic provinces 
at least, the profession as such probably did not suffer undei 
any stigma. The position of the practitioner depended on 
his practice as now and ever. 

Miscellaneous 

The list given above is not exhaustive. In the Santi- 
parva appearance in theatres (rangavatarana), disguising one- 
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self in divers forms (rupopajivanam), sale of liquor and meat 
(madyamamsopajivyanca) are among censured professions 
(295. 5f). A washerman, one who lives on the income of 
dancing girls (rahgastrijlvinam), professional panegyrists 
and gamblers (vandidyutavidam) and singers and jesters 
(hasaka) are among those whose food is forbidden to a Brah- 
mana (37 , 292). ABrahmana is prohibited from selling 
salt, cooked food, curds, milk, honey, oil, clarified butter, 
sesame, meat, fruit, roots, pot-herbs, dyed cloths, perfumery 
and treacle (Mbh. V. 38. 5). To Ihe by purveying lac, 
honey,* meat, ^ and poison is a curse (Bam. II. 75. 38). The 
Smrtis also give butchers, meat-sellers, killers and trappers 
of divers animals, trainers of animals, makers of, and dealers 
in weapons, smiths, carpenters, weavers, dyers, oil-pressers, 
ploughmen, artisans, mechanics,^ architects, superintendents 
of workers in mines and factories, engineers, washermen, 
quacks, tailors, shopkeepers, publicans, police-officers, mace- 
bearers, astrologers, soothsayers, weather prophets, etc., 
(Manu m. 150.63 ; IV. 84, 210-20 ; Vni. 65 f ; XI. 64 ; XII. 
45 f ; Apas' I. 6. 14 ; Gant. XVH. 17 ; YaL III. 3, XlV. 

2 f ; Baudh. I. 5. 10. 24, II. 1. 2. 13 ;]Siar. I. 178, 181, 183- 
85; Vr. XXII. 3j Vis. XXXVn. 22f, 32, LI. 8, 10, 13-15; 
LXXXU. 7, 9). The stigma to some of these was only 
relative to the so-called religious caste while to others, i.c., 
where the subject is disqualified as witness, it pointed to an 
absolute Btanfiard by wbicb tbe economic i unctions oi society 
would be regulated. 

The professions assigned in the law books to the so- 
called mixed castes were ipse jure infamous. Guardianship 
of the harem is the appropriate function of tlie Vaidehaka 
(Com. Manu, X, 47 ; Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) management 
of horses and chariots (Manu, X.47; Vis. XVI. 13), or 

* Trade in honey and meat ja censured also jn Manu, m. 151 tndin Jat IV. S61. 

* According to \ '■ keeping (dancing girU and other public) tvcroen and 

proBting by what tUy earn ” (XVI 12) • 
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singing encomiums (Mbh. XIII. 48. 10) of the Suta, The 
Syogava is a carpenter {ih, 13) or net-maker (ih. 20). The 
Maireyaka manufactures wine and spirits (ib. 20). 

Evidently no rigid and uniform classification prevailed. 
The Vinaya passage quoted at the beginning of the chapter 
indicates that Ijesides the damned five there were other 
pursuits despised in other countries. Standards varied in 
countries and among communities. Jealousies and predilec- 
tions played their part in mutual estimation of races. What 
was honourable at some place might be dishonourable at 
another. The w'hole of half-Aryanised Magadha was low in 
the eyes of the dwellers in the land of Manu, of the high- 
browed and sneakish ndicca-hrahmana keenly sensitive of 
his pedigree. The Sakyas and the Koliv as regarded each other 
as baiharoiis people pursuing customs opposed to their own 
sense of decency (Jat. V. 412). There \\as, further, a host 
of artisan classes who filled a wide range of middle porition 
in economic condition and social esteem, — always however 
gravitating towards the bottom, — the smith, the carpenter, 
the garland -maker, the musician, the actor, the panegyrist, 
the buffoon, the drummer, the butcher, the brewer, the 
brothel-keeper and so on. 


Vagrancy 

- Below the great estates of wealth and honour, outside the 
labouring classes, the despised castes and the despised 
calKngs, — the vagrant or the professional beggar completes 
the social picture. There was no flooded mass of starving 
unemployed ; and to many, beggary was a profitable busi- 
ness. Alms-giving being an acid test of piety, kings and 
merchants erected big charity-halls in the city wherefrom 
alms were distributed to thousands of people every day (Jat. 
in. 129, 300, 414; IV. 15, 63, 176, 402; V. 383; VI. 97; 
Bn. XVII. i. 23). ► Professional beggars multiplied fruit- 
fully under the shelter of indiscriminate charity and we hear 
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of beggar families (duggatakula, Jat- I. 238) as much as of 
an acrobat family or a wage-earning family. But the real 
problem of poverty was not solved, as it never can be, by 
private altruism. There were people with whom begging 
was the last trench in the battle for existence. With the 
disruption of the primitive agncultuial and pastoral economy, 
with the growth of cities and aggravation of famines, in 
days when men sold their freedom for food, there were 
many who remained outside the reach of the benevolent and 
wealthy. The Jataka verse refers to " those who begged for 
need” WI. 502)’ and it is not an unexpected fate for 
a disinherited Brahmana boy, reduced to destitution and 
beggary, to die helpless on the street (V. 468 ; c/. Therlg. 
122 ff). 


commeokiry go«i : TMibb»'«j»ne5u kafSci ekiip p, jlcakim mi ti1h«1i*. 
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Class Basis of Social Economi 


The real India Subjecti>e cbaracterof canonical and court lileralure Material 
for peoples* history Comparative objectivity of popular literature 

Popular religion Aboriginal fetisbism Aryan eie iicctal gods Bymbolicil 
gods Growth of sects and rituals Priesthood Ris* to wealth and power Official 
and private bounties Corruption. Eegular and secular clergy 

Kings and mililary lords Merchants Kcononiio background oT Buddbrst 
heresy. 

Blaves and wsge^earners rconomic determinism m social gradation The 
pansb— his position cu c err (he Saipgha Soaal contrast. 

Class compromise Immaturity of class coiisciousncea Lower middle class the 
centre of gravity Exploited elements a composite body. Ignorance and aubjectioa 
of the Sudra 

As the broad economic motives behind social and cultural 
India of leshty growth are unfolded before our eyes, we bid 
faitj to the India of magic and romance, 
the India resounding with Vedic hymns, Buddhist sermons 
and Epic saga. The miracles wrought by the prophet, the 
carnivorous and the graminivorous living in fraternal 
embrace, the king forsaking rastravijaya for dhainmavtjayat 
the setthi spurning his board like chaff and taking to 
pabbajjo, — all melt in the horizon and we feel the hard 
ground of conflicts and struggles under our feet. We 
explore the economic content of India’s great spiritual 
culture — production and distribution of wealth, formation of 
classes thereon with interests essentially hostile beneath the 
external harmony of a priestly social philosoph} . 

To ascertain whether artha or para^nrirtha was the 
Subjectivity of ctuo. power of the cultural apparatus, it 

j||c.i..ac=u,i lit.,, is necessary, first ot all, to examine the 
nature of India s historical material. India 
produced DO Thucydides or Tacitus. It yielded a plentiful 
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crop of canonists and theoreticians to prescribe the divine 
law and write sacred texts. They formulated their social 
doctrines in tune with the Brahmanist scheme of society. 
Their sacred institutes and canonial literature represent 
only the Brdhmanist scheme of society and not society 
itself. It has been long proved by Western scholars like 
Senart,* Fick and others that Indian society was never 
founded on the fourfold functional caste — the varnaSiama — ^as 
punctiliously laid down in the Smrti and didactic hterature. 
Brahmanas are frequently seen to drive the plough, feeding 
themselves on pork, fowl and beef, living on usury or fight- 
ing even better than the so-called Ksatnyas. The house- 
holder, instead of repairing to the forest at the age of fifty, 
is more often seen to cultivate the two middle vargas^—artha 
and kama. A society which observes the priestly injunction 
that women are gates of hell cannot produce women like 
Ubbayabharatr and Maitreyl. The king who is sobriqueted 
Sadbhagin — as the taker of only 1/6 of agricultural produce 
as taxes — is frequently seen ruining the cultivators with 
fleecing demands and no less is the same king who is 
extolled as a veritable god on cartli seen to die or leave his 
kingdom before the fury of his oppressed folk. 

These social pictures are not found in the Brabmanical 
sacred books. In fact India’s history is 
hwto”* traced in these canonical works 

Dor iu the panegyrics of praSastikaras 
maintained by kings to blow their trumpet. Even foreign 
visitors like Megasthenes, Fahien and Yuan Chwang wrote 
under the influence of these religious motives or of king’s 
court. The pulsating life of the endless mass of humanity 
that extended between the king’s palace and the ascetic’s 
5 rama is not felt in court or divine literature. The material 
for peoples’ life is to be sought in peoples’ literature. Fortu- 
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nately such popular literature is not so wanting for us as 
genealogical and clironological tables and diplomatic and 
ffiilitiry records. Of course even this literature could not 
completely escape the tamperings of compilers with idealistic 
motives 

The remarkable difference between the canonical literature 
of Brahmanis and that of Buddhists is 

Gompiratire ob?»ctJ „ , i i t* 

vitj ot popular iitora that tlis former 3 vehicle was a savant s 
language, the latter’s vehicle was a more 
widely spoken language. Buddhist philosophy and practice 
exhibit some advance from Brahmanism towards equality 
and democracy m tlieir monastic organisation and theories 
of state. This explains why the Pah works give insight 
into popular life more than the Sanskrit The social life of 
commoners m the countryside with their sorrows and 
pleasuies, their feuds and fellowahips expresses itself m 
colourful stones, — m rhymes and verses. These unmoti- 
vated, spontaneous effusions reflect clearly the beliefs, 
manners, customs and means of livelihood of the masses. 
The stones of the Jatakas are such folk-tales accumulated 
through centuries, m the lips of the commoner. They are 
presented by the compiler in a casual, parenthetic manner 
onlj with the interpolation of the Boddhisatta motive. 
Sometimes this motive does not colour the incidents which 
hive absolutely no bearing on the moral. The current of 
popular literature sometimes fade and dry, showed itself 
again m works like the Paticatantra, Hitopade^a, Katha- 
saritsagara, etc Even the Puranas and the great Epics 
sometimes afford glimpses into real human life beneath the 
crust of poetic artistry and idealisation. 

With this literature as our sources we have to appraise 
Popular religion placc of rcligioo and the form of reli- 

gion m the life of the masses Every 
religious fnth may be divided into two compartmeots-one 

C0-1S65B 
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is theology, the other rituals. Theology and philosophy is 
the concern of saints and logicians ; the rites and rituals are 
the peoples’ affair. As in any other country, in India also 
it is seen that in the early stages of corporate life, man, 
„ . instead of bravely facing the ordeals of 

nature, lost his nerves before the unknown ; 
from ignorance came fear, from fear propitiation and deifica- 
tion of the unknowable. Whatever was beyond the ken of 
knowledge and conirol became mystic and divine, a ready 
answer to all queries was available in -animism. The only 
escape from danger was fetish- worship. In stones, in 
animals, in trees, everywhere the aboriginal Indian tribes 
scented the existence of gods, demons and fairies ready to 
pounce upon the unwary.* Between these animal and totem 
dicinities of the aboriginal non-Aryan tribes and elemental 
and astral divinities of the Aryans, there is not ranch differ- 
ence. Indra, Agni, Pavana and Varuna are symbols of 
elemental forces beyond human control. 
The cultivator nho had no mechanical 
devices to cope against the vagaries of the monsoons, fell to 
propitiating the god of the rains. Unable to grapple with 
the furies of fire man worshipped Rudra, to stop the 
onslaught of storms and floods the air-god and the water-god 
bad to be appeased. The professional priest now stepped in 
to bank upon the superstitious veneration and fear of the 
people. Between the scared man and the "Remorseless god, 
he intervened with the much-needed charms and simples, 
magics and amulets. Gradually the original elemental gods, — 
the brood of savage ignorance and folly were nursed into the 
brains of the intellectual to 'grow into full-fledged super- 
natural gods, each symbolising a particular virtue. Rudra, 
the fire-god became Siva, haunting the crematorium — the 
ideal of sacrifice and renunciation. The rain-god became 

* Ampl« traces of these are sTailablo in the JStaVas and in Sonth Indian liters 
tore and inscripuons 
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the king ol gods — conqueror of demons, the symbol of order 
and righteous government. Kali represented power, Vi§nu 
love and preservation of life, the custodian of dMn 
^ . These gods with their respective virtues 

became the stock-in-trade of uiuerent 
religious sects. Tho hostility among the Saiva, Sukla, 
Vaisnava and Saura were sedulously perpetuated by the 
man-god who stood bet^^een man and god. Rooted in the 
vested interests of the intermediary, popular religion spread 
new offshoots. A paraphernalia of rituals and ceremonies, 
distinctive marks of different sects, — hostility between the 
faithful and the unbeliever were the crop of this new deve- 
lopment.^ Thus popular rituals which at the beginning of 
economic struggle was confined to an instinctive devotion 
begotten of fear, ripened in the course of the rise of a new 
economic class into multifarious rites and practices, divisions 
and conflicts. 

Of course the works of savants contained the gospel of 
unity within many, of concord of the divers, of godhead 
above the gods. But the riddles of theology or speculative 
knowledge are not our concern. We are concerned only 
with peoples' rites and peoples’ religions which are the 
direct products of the struggle for existence, — not with that 
mystic core of religion which is reserved for the wise and 
the learned. 

It is also admitted that there were sages who cast aside 
TbePjjesthood Wealth and fortunes and spent their life to 
unravel the mysteries of the universe. In 
ancient Egypt and Babylon and in Mediieval Europe we see 
the wealth of the nation accumulated in temples and 
churches and monasteries, that taking advantage of this 
wealth and human failings, the priest captured the supreme 


1 InaciiptioQS down from the time of the Guptea and obaeiTationa of the Chinese 
pilgnm, show the mulbpliatj of sects and rituals which divided both the 
Buddhist and Btabm apical commuoities. ' 
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power of the shlo ind to defend this 'dmno properlj 
Offomst unbelieving and lierelieil interlopers, reiollod in all 
sorts of intrigues, bloodshed and treason It is true that 
the Indian picture IS not blackened nitb such deplorable 
savagery priotised in the inino of religion But even in 
this sacred cradle of spiritual culture, the worldly and secular 
pries 3 ar out numbered the renouncing ancliorito, — the 
kuha! l,ke mush 

rooms a I around (Jit I 375, fl 40G, 147, III 137, 310, 
541 Mbb \II 120 8,158 ISf.Artb I 11 ) 

Ihe treasury and garner of the monk swelled with the 
Rise to wealth and of tlic hrohmadcya and dcraira 

T. property a^tsigncd to Jum free 

Id i“., ihmanas are seen enjoy mg taa free 

land to the eatent of thousands of /arises, prodneing food 

crops by means of the oa and the plough and gigs of 

k^Z\ a ^P'eodour of 

g Or sometimes the roienues of whole lots of ullages 

oTreoTemsl '^'"slcr. the burden 

rest o tT^‘”" ‘rcosiiry falls on Ihe 

Ills 11 ^ ““P*®‘s royal eulogy (Jat V 23, 484) 

272)™or n^V of omens (Jat I 

SSTZ 7,“’ '"'“.wi—i 

:drrf - 

206, 317, 337. 400 e c’) Im!,’ f ™ 

) bometimes be made bis office 

’ Dn HI I 1 IV 
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class basis or social economv 

hereditary (Jat. I. 437). As the sole exponent of canon law 
he sat in the hall of judgment and extended his power to the 
wider regions of civil law — of vydVfihuTd and vinicchayd 
and not infrequently traded with his judicial decisions 
(laficakhadako, kutavinicchayiko, Jat. V. 1, 228; VI. 131). 
Sometimes he flattered the conquering zeal of the king i>o 
that m the whole of India '*he will become the sole king and 
I the sole ho isepriest” (ekapurohita, Jat. m. 159) All the 
while the recipient of hhogagamas and brahmadeyas in- 
creasingly invested his wealth in commercial ventures or 
following the fourfold Vai^ya pursuits of agriculture, cattle- 
reariiig, trade a id usury grew into a multi-millionaire (asiti- 
kotivibhavo) capitalist interest and basked in the sun-shine 
of the court. His daily pension from the king amounted 
to 100, 500 or 1,000 lahapanas (Mn. II. 163; Sn. I. 82; 
Dhp. 204 Com.) He is seen in the role of great magnates 
sending 500 wagons from East to West (Jat. IV. 7; V.471). 
He is seen to multiply his wealth sailing with cargo and 
slaves and servants to the Far Eastern Islands (Jat. IV. 15 ; 
cf. VI, 208). He is seen to function as king’s treasurer 
(Jat. I. 439 ; B. I. IX. 33. iii). As the cult of Mammon 
grew among the traders in religion, megalomaniac bounties 
became a fashion with their roy il patrons and proteges. 

The gifts of hrahmadeya imposed by priesthood on 
Pnvau and official temporal authority by cajoles and threats 
conduced to a rapid concentration of land 
in the hand of secular Brahmanas^ who are so prominent by 
their landed wealth in folk literature, although in didactic 
pieces cultivation of land is assigned exclusively to Vai^yas. 
Private muniflcence vied with the royal. An early Brahml 
inscription in Mathura records a perpetual endowment by a 
lord out of the monthly interest whereof 100 Brahmanas 
sbouia be served daily (E.I. XXL 10). From a single day’s 


* See supra , pp 31f 
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itinerary, a Bralimana begs sufficient money to buy slaves 
male anti female (Jat. III. 313). 

Nor was tlie Buddhist immune from the corrup* 

„ , ^ ting influences of gold. The Karle and 

Corruption and Bou Si " ^ . « »i 

Nasik Cave inscriptions sliow Iiow the 
extravagant bounties of Saka princes flowed indiscriminately 
into permanent endowments to Brahmanas and to the 
saingha. Ku^aiia inscriptions from ilathiira tell the same 
story (B. I. XXI. 10). The Buddhist monasteries arc so 
often found overilowing with gain and honour (labhasakkrira) 
‘like five rivers’ (Jat. I. 419; II. 415; III. 12G; Dh’s Com. 
on Therig. 92 IT), whicli undermine their ascetic purity 
(Mn. 7G, 79). They maintained slaves and servants w'bo 
begged alms on their behalf (Jat. III. 49) or served as 
gardener or went on shopping errands.’ Female slaves and 
dancing girls are seen in the Brabmanical (E. I, Xlil. 7A) 
and Jama temples to serve or perform, for gods and their 
mortal agencies. The superintendent of female tcmplc- 
slavba enters into the listof temple officials (E. I. XIH. 7A). 
They “ are frequently represented on tlie Buddhist monu- 
ments as exhibiting their art at festivals.”- Instances are 
not rare of sages falling from virtue as a result of surfeit 
from lay people (Jat. V. 1G2), nor of people entering into 
the cloisters for comfort and lucre (I. 311, 340) . Parents 
would choose for their boy the monastic life as the most 
comfortable means of a livelihood {Mv. I. 49). In the 
words of Mahamoggallana himself there was a vast number 
of deceltfultrickstera (satha mayavino) who took to pabhajita 
not for belief but for livelihood (asaddha jivikattba ; Mn. 5). 
The whole set of disciplinary rules laid dowm by Buddha 
throughout the Vinaya-pitaka reveals ia fact a desperate 
effort to resist the rush of self-seekers and criminals in the 

» Mi» Rhjs DandB J K A S , 1901 p 663 

* BuhJer Bpigraphta Indica, 11 24 
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samgha and to stamp out corruption and luxury which 
public liberality constantly impinged upon it. 

Inscriptions in Karle and Nasik Caves, those from the 
time of Kaniska and Huviska (E. I., VIII. 17 f) and those 
in the Sanchi Topes are a sad commentary on the monastic - 
vow of poverty. Out oE the 285 votive inscriptions from 
Sanchi as many as 54 monks and 37 nuns appear as donors. 
“They must have obtained by begging the money required 
for making the rails and pillars. This was no doubt per- 
missible, as the purpose was a pious one, Butitis interest- 
ing to note the different proceedings of the Jaina ascetics 
who according to the j\Iathura and other inscriptions, as a 
rule, were content to exhort the laymen to make donations 
and to [take care that this fact was mentioned in the votive 
inscriptions.” ^ 

The argument may be put forth that the hrahmadcya 
^ . , and immunity from revenue accrued not 

Brahmanas, tegular 

and amdar to all Brahmanas but only to irotriyas or 

those who studied the Vedas and performed sacrifices thereby 
performing some social duty. The Santiparva indeed care- 
fully demarcates pious Brahmanas who are to be exempted, 
from secular Brahmanas who are to be fleeced with taxes 
and forced labour. But is theie any recognised hallmark of 
piety? The ^rahmauical works themselves show the 
priests haggling anti bargaining for their fee (Sp. 29. 124f ; 
c/. Arth. m. 14; Jat. 1.343 ; HI, 45). They were 
organised exactly on the lines of industrial guilds and laws 
are laid down for the division of their earnings (Manu, Vm. 
210, 206; Nar. in. S). The Bali literature, especially the 
Jatakas, show that the recipients of brahmadeya gifts of 
land as those of Idbliasokkara in the Buddhist Order were 
not devoted spiritualists. Even if it be accepted that nealth 
and privileges poured upon bona fide religious persons and 


> Buhlet, BpigrapTtta Indica, IT 7, 
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orders, history has abundant proof that such a constant out- 
flow corrupts even the purest recipient and works his ruin. 
At any rate, the state became the poorer and had to lay its 
fingers in the pockets of the toiler. 

The pseudo-religous caste Iiad not the monopoly of power 
and privileges. The other estates were 

MiUtary lorJs. r o .... 

aligned with them on identity of interests, 
known in the Dharma^astras as the Ksatriya and the Vai^ya. 
Although proofs are lacking of the existence of a group of 
hereditary military castes under the general name 
of Ksatriya, still there is little doubt that there was a class 
of nobles who cultivated the arts of politics and war and 
occupied certain high posts of government. With the 
expansion of the king’s family his kinsmen were absorbed 
in this class as generals, feudatory lords, governors and 
bureaucrats. Or, in the case of oligarchical tribes like the 
Sakyas, the Koliyas, the Vrjjis, the Mallas and later on the 
Rajput clans, the so-called Ksatriya caste divided the tribal 
land among themselves. With land they monopolised 
political power. Tlieir much-belauded republican govern- 
ment wMs confined to the rajahdas; — the ifamauffls, 
npariijaSf ainatya^i and other underlings enjoyed that much 
of wealth and power which their masters condescended to 
spare for them, and the slaves and hirelings 'who formed the 
majority in the state cultivated lands, gave their life in 
battles to defend Ihcir master’s interests and obtained food 
and clothing or wages up to or more often below their living.’ 

Side by side with this class rose the class of merchants; 
M^rcaniiifiujpnaiM r^P*'>Ptf'rship of vast laiidcd cstatcs W’Cnt 
under the grip of capital. The SrcfithJs 
•I'd nol slop witli PcndinR fisets lo.nled with cargo to Java, 
biiinatra and the Knstorn Arcliipclago; they also cultivated 


* fVe tuyra, jt 2a. 
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vast stretches of arable land by means of gangs of slaves and 
hirelingsand thereby attained to the topmost rung of the 
economic ladder, familiar as asilikotioihhavo. Like the 
gamahhojaka and the Brahraana magnates, the setthi 
accumulated huge quantities of grain "which he cornered in 
times of scarcity and which thus gave him a sinister 
influence in society. He represents '*a crosscut through the 
ancient system of castes, a plutocracy perpetuating itself as 
an aristocracy.** ^ Ths setthi and the industrial gand were 
powerful economic interests which had large influence in the 
policy of the state and which no king dared to defy. 
From this community was filled up the high 'post of 
financial adviser (setthitthana) which presumably deter- 
mined the economic policy and functions of the state and 
which often tended to be hereditary (Jat. I. *231,248; III. 
475; IV. f)2;V. 384). As owner of eighty crores he is 
found highly esteemed by king and by citizens and 
country-folk alike (rajapujito nagarajanapadapujito). As 
Fick says, the setthi, by virtue of his immense wealth, 
became indispensable to the king, as we find him constantly 
in his retinue.^ 

As in Europe of the 18th century it is seen that the 
economic content of democratic movements was the struggle 
of the rising bourgeoisie to seize power from the grip of the 
firmly entrenched clergy and nobles, so the 
ideal of Buddhist republicanism was the 
replacement of tlie Brahmana priesthood 
by the scffhis and pa/mpaHs and tbeir royal allies. Against 
the Brahmapical pretension to supremacy explicit in the 
fourfold caste order and as5erted in many legends like that 
of ViSwamitra, the K^atriya aspirant to Brahmanism and 
that of Paradurlraa, the destroyer of Ksatriyas twenty- 
one times all over India, the Buddhist works give precedence 

’ Op.eit.p. 168 
61-1SC5B 
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to Khattiyasover the Brabmana, Gabapati and Sudda and 
very often bursts into vigorous denunciation of -the 
Brahmapas with their sacrificial rites and sordid motives 
of gxin. The IChattiyas are superior, the Brahmanas are 
interior,” so says Gotama {Ambattbasutta, Dn., c/, Jacobi: 
Jainasutras, pp. 225!). The superior position of the 
Kbattiyas in the Eastern countries and tbe corresponding 
decline of Brahmanical influence present themselves tO'Us 
with irresistible necessity when we study the Pali Litera- 
ture.”^ “ The prevalence of merchants and traders 
{in the Sanchi Ins ) seems to indicate, what indeed may be 
gatheied also from tbe sacred books of the Buddhists, that 
this class was the chief stronghold of Buddhism.” * The 
seltht and gahapati were the principal tax-paying class* 
and so had their axes to grind against the Brahmapa 
exemptees swelling witli wealth. The economic background 
of Buddhist heresy is the combination and revolt of the 
two powerful class mtercbts — the military and the mercan- 
tile — against the old monopoly interests of Brahmapa 
priesthood. 

The mercantile interest served the sanigha as lay 
updsdKas, built them caityas and stupas, fed them with 
choice delicacies and lose to powei and position. The long 
feud with Brahmanism at last terminated into a compro- 
mise. The setthi and gahapati had their position acknow- 
ledged and with, their purpose served, they let down the 
Buddhist and shifted their bounties and allegiance to the 
Brahmapa. Insciiptious hom the time of the Guptas 
record this change. 


I Il.«d , p 66 and tbe foUoWing pages for refermces For Ibe history ot the 
® C. Ua.umdac: Corporate Ufe. 

pp 366.72 Also m/ra, p 60S 
* Bubler, he. at. 

' roarked Uaaiag to aristocracy rn aocieot 
Buddhism see Oldenberg : Buddha, pp, 165ff 
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c Thus the upper classes appropriated national wealth and 
political power. The slave and the 
8UteHnah.relmg. built the 

edidce of civilisation and prosperity remained the deprived 

and despised underdogs of society. They avere employed 
in gangs for the service of the rich. The slave was like his 
master’s cattle. He had no juristic personality nor 
property. The male slave is seen to work on hire to feed 
his master, the female slave is seen to warm his bed. If 

sometimes they were treated well, it was in the same way 
as the owner cared for his cattle from his own interest or 
from prolonged association. The servant working for a 
wage or for share of profit had not the same luck, n 
most cases he was denied a living wage and a square mea , 
This landless proletariat remained at the lowest rung of t e 
economic ladder. The lawgivers and politicians did not 
spare them the barest amenities of life. 

The three aristocratic classes into whose hands concen- 
trated national wealth form the dtctja 
group-the impoverished dasa class form 
the Sudra group.^ Of the so-called 
Brahmanas, Ksatriyas and Vai^yas many were impoverished 
by the shufflings of fate and relegated to the plebeian class. 
Brahmanas and gahapaffs fallen from fortune appear as 
poorest farmers* artisans and hunters. In literature, sacre 
and profane, they appear with despised callings of qnac s, 
king’s orderlies, wood-cutters, petty traders and craftsmen 
and in every conceivable role. Scions of royal race ^ e eate 
ID battle or dice or victims of court or palace intrigue are 
seen to be reduced to begging or to slavery. The commer- 
cial magnate whose caravan was plundered by brigands or 
whose cargo was sunk in the ocean bad to live by serving 

others. Mahakacchana illustrates the equality of castes by 
» M«k the iud.scr.mmate ose of iuir»,a(. and daictarna, 
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pointing out the uncontroverted fact that any one of the 
four castes, if he can become rich, may employ another of 
even superior caste to serve him as slave (Mn. 84; Suk. III. 
369-76). Against Senaka’s contention that wise men 
and fools, men educated or uneducated, do service to the 
wealthy, although they be high-born and he be base-barn,” 
Bodhisatta has to take hts stand on the next world to prove 
the superiority of a poor sage over a wealthy fool (Jat. VI. 
356ff). The cant coufession is made in the Mababharata 
that wealth confers family dignity while poverty takes it 
away {III. 192. 21). Social precedence was thus deter- 
mined not by birth but bj wealth. Thus the priestly 
caste theory which was sought to be foisted on society broke 
down under the inexorable pressure of material circums- 
tances and gave place to hostile classes belonging to different 
economic categories. 

Aligned with slaves and hirelings was another class, — 
TheMieccha castes and low crafts who Under 

the general brand of mleccha were 
degraded even below the Sudra. The pariahs pursued arts 
and trades which the society could not dispense with but 
which repelled the sophisticated sense of refinement and 
culture. The Pah works testify that they lived outside the 
village gate and city gite, i.e., in isolation from civilised 
society. The habitat assigned them by the lawgivers was 
the hill and forest or the cremation ground. Tree is to 
be their shed, iron their ornament and pariah arts their 
profession (Manu, X. 50; Mbh. XlH.'dS. 32). They 
exposed themselves to any length of corporal punishment if 
they defiled with their filthy presence the air and water in 
the vicinity of their superiors. They were denied the great 
honour and privilege enjoyed by the slaves and serfs, that 
of serving their masters. 

It is true that the door of the samgha was open to all 
these people excepting the slaves, But they are very seldom 
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seen as members of the Order ; firstly, because the homeless, 
condition was often a reaction from 
surfeit of wealth and power which these 
people were totally denied ; secondly, 
because the poverty and degradation which was their 
habitual lot did not foster that high enlightenment and 
spiritual consciousness which actuate monastic zeal. 

Judging from their isolated and low position which 
■excludes them from all communion with the Aryan people 
and as a consequence of this, from all participation in 
spiritual life the actual existence of such holy men is 
extremely doubtful.’-’ ^ They were at least rare. 

The pronounced social contrast between the two classes 
is expressed through the familiar Pali phrases ‘ maha- 
bhogakula’ and * daliddakula,’ ‘ sadhana,’ and * adhana,’ 
^sugata,* and ' duggata,’ through the lamentations of 
„ , Galava (V. 106. 11) and of Yudhisthira 

(V. 71. 25f) in the Mahabharata that one 
destitute of wealth is a wretch, that there is no virtue for 
the poor, that wealth is an essential contributory factor to 
the cultivation of virtue. In the Pali passage quoted at the 
beginning of this Book, ignorance, low birth, poverty, 
vice and purgatory form an unbroken chain, while wisdom, 
pedigree, wealth, virtue and heaven constitute a set of 
counterparts going together. This is not an isolated passage 
and recurs almost verbatun throughout the canons (Mn. 93, 
96 ; An. If. 85 ; Sn. I. 93 ; Pug. IV. 19). Virtue thus 
tended to be a monopolistic concern of the upper orders 'ivith 
ample leisure and ample wealth ; and in the preservation of 
this leisure and wealth they ultimately made a caricature 


1 Fick, op. cti , p 61. 10 among tbe 259 authors lucluded in the anthology of 
Theregatha and 4 out of the 73 in the Therfgatha come from tha raoka of the poor and 
despised; actor, pariah, fisherman labourer, slave, trapper, ' poor family,’ etc , t o , 
about 4 2 p c. The bulk coma from Brahmapis and anstourats and a few from among 
the sxtHana (Pdramitthadfpam). 
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of Tirtue which poisoned th6 social organism and led to 
metamorphosis and decay. 

These are not to deny that this social inequality was not 
as glaring in India as in other ancient cultures. Class 
differences did not assume those horrible 
loSrandeSwbeVe.'” ‘'^^d dcstfuctive proportioDS in India as 
they did in ancient Rome, Greece and 
Egypt and later in France and Rassia. That implacable 
hatred between the Patrician and the Plebeian, the perennial 
and seething disaffection of the helots always ready to burst 
and explode the Spartan state and the enslavement of the 
whole people below the Pharaoh with bis priesthoods and 
entourage in the land of the Pyramids, — these scenes are not 
witnessed in India. It is an interesting subject for 
investigation why class conflict and class consciousness did 
not mature in this country.^ 

The chief reason is that the zemindary system could not 
develop in ancient India. The freeholder was real master 
of his arable and homestead land. The small farmer 
defrayed his expenses cultivating his own land ; in the eyes 
CircumBUnce# of law he was qqual with the great 
promiVof '^The landowncr — t'heasiti'koHvihhavo kutumbilio 
lower nHddie class. employed slaves and serfs to cultivate 

his fields. Generally he had no fear of losing his property 
except in cases of famine or a natural calamity. Ordinarily 
he letnained in hereditary enjoyment of bis patrimony unless 
he pitted himself agafnst the powerful and defaulted in the 
payment of revenues. The gamahhojaka was not a zemindar 
to whom land was farmed ; he enjoyed tlie revenues of and 
ruling powers in his bliogagaina but * not ownership and 
usufruct.* The independent small freeholders and craftsmen 

* Class Btroggles were rare bat not aUogetber abeect tiough evidences are 
lacking. The Zaivarla revolt in the reign of Uahlpala in Bengal is s pesUire 
iOttSDce. 

* tee supra, Bk.l, Cb. 111. ‘ ’ 
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may be termed tUe petty bourgeoisie of ancient India who 
from the last few centuries are being gradually declassed 
and levelled with the proletarian mass* This middle class 
formed the majority distributed over a wide range and 
this class of lower Vaisyas held the balance between the 
Sudra and Dwija classes. Society was a complex hierarchy 
.and because the centre was heavy, poise was maintained. 

The second point to note is that the exploited elements 
in India were never welded into a homogeneous mass with 
the consciousness of a common class 
interest. It is seen even now that the 
Savara discards the Candala as an 
untouchable as much as he is himself hated as a low 
caste by the Brafamana. The exponents of divine will have 
created and perpetuated this division among the hinavarms 
with masterly skill. The slaves and hired folk too could 
not combine with the pariahs, — they could not even develop 
a communal consciousness among themselves. The reason 
for this is that they were not numerically strong like the 
slaves in Home and Egypt and they lived scattered and 
distributed in different localities. We have no dasagarna 
or hhatiliagama as we hear of candalagama or nesadagdma. 
The latter lived in villages of their own. The slaves and 
wage-earners lived with their masters or were scattered in 
their several sheds. The slaves were not always treated 
inhumanly and felt the family ties of their masters ; so 
discontent did not spread sufficiently deep for violent action. 
The wage-earners had no means to organise, no facilities 
to build guilds and unions like samgha, puga, etc., 

as the skilled artisans used to do to safeguard their interests. 
They had no fixity of dwelling and fixity of terms nor - 
any security of service. Standing between vagrancy and 
starvation, eking out a miserable existence by any chance 
engagement^ this mass of unskilled labour was thrown 
. entirely at the mercy of the employer. 
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The third leason is that the lower classes were not given 
access to the secrets of knowledge which gives confidence 
, . and voice of orotest to the inarticulate 

3 Ths Sudr* kept _ _ , , c iL 

ID Ignorance nnder Fof a Suora it IS sacrilegc to pfoiane tne 
iastras with bis inquisitiveness From 
the earliest traceable times, these people were kept m dire 
Ignorance The holy mantra was constantly dinned m their 
ears that their only path to salvation was through service of 
the higher varnas Whoever had the temerity to question 
this authoritarian system or to strike at the closed doors of 
knowledge had no escape from the inquisitorial vigilance of 
the Brahmana and the retribution which it brought. The 
legend of Sambuka, a Sudra hinavarna who dared to 
perform Brahmamcal ntes and who for this mespiablo 
offence forfeited heavenly bliss though killed in Rama’s 
hands is only a case in point. The Sudra and MIeccha 
were never allowed to think and feel their position on earth. 

Thus it is that the multi-caste society, compartmentally 
divided, integrated the parts The mechanism of class 
collaboration was a slowly built process The oldest books 
bark back to tbe existence of only one cariia, that of 
Brahmana or Deva in the dawning era of generation (Rv 
10 90 5,10. 121. 1, Bi Up. 1 4 10 IL; Mun Up 1. 
1) This pnmogemal carna or um -caste society existed 
only duimg the figment of Satyayuga recalled to emphasibe 
Aryan solidarity and the bhss that was yet to be conquered 
against the hostile surroundings of tbe time. The selfsame 
literature present a two-caste society, emerged, not irom a 
split of the pnmogemal body but from the impact with 
another body or race, viz , the Anaiya, Dasyu, Sudia or 
Asuia (Ev 1 6 1 8 , 1 103 3 , 1 117 21 , 1 230 8; 3 34. 
9 , 6 28 4,6 22 10 , 7 6. 3 , 10 22. 7f , Av 19 62 3 ; 
19. 7 8 1, Bi Up 3 3 1) This is not class war but a 
war between two families of races, the aboriginal Asura or 
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Ddsa on the one band, the aggressor Deva or Ajya on the 
other. * 

The two-varnc war fought for the possession of the 
heaven, the earth and the seas, for the charms of women, 
greed of wealth and lust of power, legendised in innu- 
merable Kaihas and gathas, was later attenuated into the 
esoteric doctrine of struggle beween the soul and the flesh, 
the sentient and the obtrude^ the satUa and the tamos 
This symbohsation of the devasura legend was no doubt an 
after-thought, inasmuch as the Asuras sometimes beat the 
wisdom of the Devas and the Devas acquire the secrets from 
their rivals by methods not very sdttvtc ^ The spiritual 
antitheses of dryahlidva and dasabhdva were moulded into 
the synthesis of hrahmahlmva , — * sarvd varna brahmana 
brahmaja^ca sarve ’ (Sp. 318 89), ^sarvam khalvidam 
brahma sarvam brahmamayamjagat ’ (Ch Up HI XIV 1) 
But the social antitheses found their synthesis not in monism 
but in pluralism The casteless or classless millennium was 
an idea, never a reality The two varna system gave way 
to a complex hierarchy ^ the Arya ramifying into three vamoB 
which were interwoven into countless sub castes and mixed 
castes. The Brahman remained a cosmogomcal and an 
ontological conception, it never became a social entity It 
did not regulate the social attitude of the so-called Brahmanas 
and the' privileged classes. The febeasm of Brahmavidya 
accordingly remained at the apex of the social pyramid. 
The popular religion of polytheistic and pseudo-theistic 
cults permeated the body and^the base 

1 The Rg veda is replete with references to thjs protracted eocio-caste straggle 
VilwBsm&d slmadhamanindra dasynn viSo dasiratfno rapralaata^, 6 28 4 
Lord Indra I Yon have deprived these Daayns of all ments Toa have made the 
Dasa people blame worthy Again, 

Akarmadasynrabbi no am antra ranyabrafo amannsa^^ tvam tasya m trahan 
vadhar dasasyt dambhaya,’ 10 22 7f We are sarronnded by Dasyns, averse to 
incantations having other tows and dehnmaniaed Oh bller of enemiea I Kill these 
inflated Dlsas 

» Eg, Kaca, acn of the divine sage Brbaipati, ateeli the secret of elixir 
(aaojlvacl wdya) from the A«ora tage fiokra by ingratiating with the latter e daughter 

r3-lS65B 
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Matcrial Background or Indian Culture 

So the pet patriotic tradition of a super-mundane Indian 
culture does not stand the test of the scientist In the 
process of historical evolution, hard material facts are 
exposed Nvitb crude reality On scientific analysis the 
glorified missionary and cultural enterprises beyond the 
Himalayas and the Bay of Bengal reveal similar social forces 
as worked behind the European migrations to Africa and 
Asia in the last century or recent Jewish exodus from 
Germany under pressure of the Nazis 

The abundant instances of sea voyages in the Jataka 
stories all relate to commercial ventures m the Eastern 
Islands or to even baser economic motiies ’ The early 
diplomatic exchanges betueen princes nere very, often 
accompanied by the exchange of some rare agricultural or 
commercial goods It has been held on good authority that 
most of the embassies from Tamil kings going with tribute 
to China were merely trading expeditions on joint account 
of the amhassadofb * The gi eat trek to Java frora^ north- 
western India was a part of the process of Saka migration 
which was stimulated by the anarchical conditions of 
northern India and by the coniersion of the Bay of Cutch 
into a salt desert accompanied by the diversion of the rivers 
that watered it. The *de*eat of the white Huns by Sassa- 

J OoeoItbiniBstiMeshow a wbo e seitle nent ol earppoters coosjsfjog of 1 OOO 
f»nj|’ies toob conlueti fer louses and fu'Di ures— but after tating o large advance 
ftilel to do their job Harassed by theic ctedstota they btiilt a, ship and slipped off 
st dead of night with thevr fsiailjts into the ocean IV 159 
* J H A 8 1669 pp 490 fl 
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nians and Turks in the latter half of the Gth century 
intercepted their retreat northwards. There were military 
pressures and defeat from the Maukharis of Kanauj, These 
were followed by the Turkish advance from the north and 
Arab raids both by sea (637) and through Persia (650*60); 
the overthrow of the Buddhist Saharais by their 
usurping Brahmanist minister Chach and his persecution of 
the Jats, — a senes of incidents which explain a steady 
outflow of north-Indians southw^ard from the ports of Sind 
and Gujarat which was stimulated by the tradition of Javan 
prosperity. 

Prior to the ninth century from when the decline of 
Buddhism stimulated large-scale migration of the faithful 
from Bengal and Ealinga to the Eastern Islands/ the 
commercial intercourse of the Buddhist merchants set the 
stage for missionary undertakings and later for assumption 
of political supremacy/ In the memoirs of Chinese 
pilgrims the great Bengal emporium of Tamralipta appears 
as a conspicuous Buddhist settlement. ludo-Ghinese 
religious intercourse beginning from the 4th century A.D. 
was preceded by flourishing Indo-Chinese commerce from 
the 1st century A.D. This commercial and colonising 
activity as well as religious intercourse simultaneously 
reached their height in the time of I-tsing who records the 
itinerary of sixty Chinese pilgrims and bears witness to 
prosperous Indian colonies in the Archipelago and the 
East Asiatic coast which served as convenient halting places 
tor missionaries. 

So the spread of Buddhism in the far East with Indian 
art traditions, the dhammaghosa and the dha^nmavijaya are 
ultimately traced to the political and economic circumstances 
of northern India and neighbouring countries. 

' BombtiyG»«ettecr, Vol. I, p 498. 

• Col. Ph*yre i Huiory cf Burma Baee. 
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The political intercourse between the Caesars and 
Kusans as recorded by Homan historians is explained by the 
fact that their commercial importance as controllers of one 
of the main trade routes between the East and the West 
made the friendship of the Kusans or Sahas who held the 
Indus valley and Bactria a matter of the highest importance 
to Home.” ^ These commercial transactions brought arts 
and ideas in their train. Homan astronomy, Roman 
coinage, Homan art traditions which inspired Indo-Bactrian 
plastic art at Gandhara, all flowed through the streams of 
Roman gold. 

Thus the noble cultural heritage of Greater India dissolves 
into a meheu of material forces operating under the 
inexorable dictates of Nature. Royal fury, foreign 
invasion^ embroiling debts, loss of wealth and lust of gold, — 
these motive forces set peoples and races on move. They 
only carried with them a gilded layer of Indian lore and 
Indian cultural traditions, the social and cultural values 
which were impregnated by the class-characteristics in their 
own country. Literature and art leflected this class stamp 
of society. Like literature, art was divided, though not 
very sharply, into two schools, — the royal art executed at 
Sarnath, Karle and Nasik and the folk art carved at Barbut 
and Sanchi. The wide activity of the guilds in spheres 
legislative, political and cultural and their importance 
recognised in all theoretical works, shows the magnitude of 
economic influence. In the rise and fall of Empires, the 
same immutable laws were working. The great dynastic 
interests were supported by the rise of the Brahmana and 
the Set^hi on one hand and by foreign invasions on the other 
which threatened big properties and vested interests. In 
the rise and decay of religions the same principles are 
revealed. It would not be gratifying for the Holy Buddha 


» Bembiy Vel. I, Pm I, p. «0, 
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to find bis immortal message reduced to a medley of silly 
superficial rituals. He would not be flattered at bis devotees 
worshipping bib nails and teetb instead of practising tbe 
four vijjas and the eight maggas. But such is the irresistible 
march of history. Bereft of the economic interests which 
called the Buddhist message to fight the existing order with 
their arms and wealth, Buddhist mission died as a religious 
force m the country and was transplanted into foreign 
countries with a new and congenial economic setting. 

* artha eva pradhanah ’ so says Kautilya ; arthamulau hi 
dharraakamaviti (Artb. I. 7). 



APPENDIX 

The Date or the Artha^xstra 

The controversy over the date of tije Artbafiaatra attribu- 
ted to Kautilya has of late tended to subside and scholars 
with rare exceptions are complacently building tbeir theses 
upon the theory of Vincent Smith and Shamasastri 
assigning the work to the Ath century B.G» The plea to 
bring it down to the 3rd century A.D. set forth by Jolly in 
the introduction to bis edition of the Artha^stra and by 
Winternitz in the third volume of the History of Indian 
Literature has had no wide acceptance and was weakened 
by the refutation of Shamasastri and N. N. Law. In an 
article in the J.R. A. S., 1929 (pp. 77-89) it was shown by 
another scholar ihat the lompanson of certain expre&^^iona 
and passages m the Artbasastia with A^vagboga’s Buddha- 
carita on the one hand and with Aryasura'a Jatakatnala and 
the Lamkavatarasutra on the other placed the book with 
tolerable certainty between the beginning of the Christian era 
and about 150 A.D., or at most 250 A.D, In the Political 
History of Kaychaudhuri 300 B.O. and 100 A.D. are taken 
as the upper and lower limits. Without any pretension 
to speak the last word on the subject a few clues to the 
chronological mystery may be gathered which expose the 
4th century theory to considerable amount of criticism and 
incline the balance of evidence in favour of the Ist century 
after Christ, 

The priority of the Artha^astra to the Smrtis of Mauu 
and Yajnavalkya has been sought to be proved by compan- 
soo of their social and political systems. This is based on 
the false assumptions that the theories in the Artha4astra 
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correlate to facts and institutions without fail and that 
there was absolute uniformity of beliefs and practices in 
Magadha and the Brabmarsidesa or land of Delhi and the 
Eastern Punjab where the sacred institutes were born. 
The points of analogy moreover are not less if not more 
outspoken than those of disparity. As between the Artba- 
sdstra and Manu, Yajnavalkya and Narada affinity is very 
close with regard to the laws of hire and contract, of debt, 
deposit, witness, gift, stolen property and ownership; 
robbery, defamation and intimidation ; assault, marital rights 
and proprietary rights of women and inheritance. Manu 
and Yajnavalkya attest the fixing of price of merchandise. 
There is also similarity uith Manu on the existence of 
piivate and communal ownership of land side by side, 
'acceptance of a day's work from common artisans in lieu 
of taxes, salt as a royal monopoly among other things (land- 
grants dating from the time of the Satavahanas frequently 
confirm that salt was a royal monopoly under their rule) 
and reference to the Magadha among mixed castes. The 
argument that the Artha^astra knows only four kinds of 
slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was put forth 
from o\ersigbt for the Artha^astra distinctly refers to the 
(1> udaradiisa — born slave, (2) knta — purchased, (3) dhi- 
tal'a — ^acquired by mortgage, (4) s^lrdatmadhaiu — voluntary 
_ enslavement, (5) dandaprayidta — enslaved by court-decree, 
(6) grhajiita — born in the house, (7) ddydgata — acquired by 
inheritance from ancestors, (8) dhvajahrta — captured in 
war or raids. It is moreover pointed out that slaves might 
be acquired in other ways that are left unspecified (labdha- 
kritanam anyatamani). Thus the Arthasastra list is wider 
than Mann's (yiU. 415) and embraces almost all the 
varieties cited by Narada (\\ 26-28) only under more 
numerous sub-heads except a few' which may have been 
later development. It is most unsafe to derive obronological 
conclusions from comparison between iasira literature which 
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not only ignore facts on many instances but represent 
theories and institutions of a much earlier age than the one 
when they are composed. Still the closer resemblance of 
the Artha^astra to the later dharmaMstTas than to the earlier 
dhflrma;^utTfls of Gautama, Bodhayana, etc., cannot be left 
entirely out of account. 

A conspicuous example of this analogy is found in the 
currency system described in the three types of literature 
and in Pah works. 

Commenting on Suttavibhanga, tbe P5rajika, 11-16, 
Buddhaghosa says that in BimbisSra’s time in Eajagaha : — 
1 Kahapana = 20 masakas 

1 pada ^ 5 masakas 

1 Kahapana — 4 padas 

This kahapana however, he warns, is the ancient ntJa- 
kah&pana not tbe Rudradamaka — a depreciated standard 
adopted and followed from Kudradaman’s time. 

Sariputta again in his commentary on the passage of 
Buddhaghosa, explains that this Rudradamaka is f of a 
“ nilakahdpana. 

From a comparison of tbe weight of the silver dliarana as 
given by Manu, yajfiavalkya and Yisnu and of the Eudra- 
damaka kakapatia it is found that they bear the same ratio 
in weight as the iitlakahapana to the latter, so that the 
' dharana and the ntlakalidpaxia may be identified denoting 
the same class of silver coins. ^ It is to be noted that while 
Gautama and Katyayana, like the Pali texts retain the term 
karsfipana for silver as well as copper coins, Manu, Yajiia- 
valkya and Visnu reserve kdrsdpana only for copper coins 
and invent the separate term dharana for silver coins. 
Probably the Pali term njlakahdpajia was devised to remove 
this source of confusion. 

1 C D. CbatUijj’s article od Noniieiaatie Data in Pah Literatore lo 
Q C. Lais *6 Buddhistic Studies, pp, 424 fl. 
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Now the Artba^astra agrees with the later law-books in 
this respect. Its silver coin is dharana and its copper coin 
kdrsapa^a. It also agrees with Manu^ Yajnavalkya and 
Visnu in respect of the prescribed weight of the standard 
gold and copper money, — the surania and the pane or kdrsd- 
pana — ^but differs as regards the weight of the standard 
silver coin — the dharana. This difference may he easily 
accounted for. ' The prescribed weight of dhararia in the 
Arthasastra closely approximates to , the prescribed weight 
of the suvarna and pona the margin being explicable 6y 
the fact that since the weight of the ganrasarsapa and 
the gufija or krsnala might slightly vary in different parts 
of India, the ratio between the two given in the Smrtis 
may not be the exact standard. It seems that the author 
of the Arthasastra aimed at a currency reform whereby the 
same weight standard could be prescribed for the three 
classes of coins like many other projected reforms in other 
spheres of administration.* 

Shamasastri claims that the kdrsdpana which according 
to Pataujali’s Mahabhasya was in earlier times equivalent 
to 16 mdsos, indicated the Arthasastra’ s equation of 
1 suvarna or karsa to 16 wdsas. He has confused 
between the weight standard of karsa (to which conformed 
the standard gold coin suvarna) with the silver money called 
karsapa^a. In the Arthasastra ’s table 1 Karsa masas 
*=80 gtnljas or kr^alas (or rat/s) according to Smrti 
nomenclature while a A'drsdpana weighs 56 grains or 32 
kTstiafas,* The kdTSdpario of Patau jali may of course be 
identified with the dharana of the Arthasastra which is 
equated with 16 silver ?)idsas. But this equation is repeated 

C. D. Chatter;;, op. oit., pp. 423 ff 

> The Metage -weight of the EndraiJaniaka lahspana et old ailver puncb.insrted 
coins is 42 grains Therefore I nnaioAdpano^illl gr3.=S2 Arfnolas or rafts, 

J rati being approximately eqnal to 1’76 gia 0. D. Chatterjj, op eit., pp. 423 ff. 

63-15G5B 
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with Mami(Vn. 135-06), Yajnavalkya (1.364) and > i?nu 
(IV. 11-12) and in this as in many other respects the author 
of tlio Artlm^lstra may have merely lined up with con- 
temporary Smrti literature without caring wliethcr the 
system described prevailed in his time actually or only in 
tradition ; or the system may have been revived from the 
1st century A.D. 

The St uulard gold coin in the Artlja^astra is suvania 
wlncli in earlier literature is nfjho, ialanuino and fcr^.iafo 
and iu later ones dmarn. But no chronological demarca- 
tion can be drawn between the anrurno and the dinfira. 
The diitdra never becanio a standard token com all over 
India though it is found here and there from the 1st century 
A.D., while on the other hand the suvarna continues to be 
the standard as late as in [Jsavadrita’s Nasik inscriptions 
equalling 35 kvlr^^iipanas. Thus the mention of ^nrurno as 
standard gold coin places tlie Artha^astra positively later 
than the stage when the nwlra was the current coin as 
represented in the Epics and tlic Jltakas, but not necessarily 
earlier than the 1st century B.C. when the dinara began to 
obtain cunency in parts of India. 

The comparison of the political and social theories of 
the Artha^astra with the fragments of hlegastbencs bespeaks 
a similar wrong mode of approach towards the chronological 
problem as its comparison with the legal injuncUons. A 
political philosopher is no historian. Had Kautilya been 
the maker of the Maurya Empire and founder of the 
dynasty as well as the author of the monumental treatise 
it is o! course likely that his pet theories would have been 
worked out in practice and ^ilegast hones’ testimony agreed 
in many details over them. But Megasfhenes difiers no 
less than he agrees. He refers to a good war-practice that 
crops and lands are not destroyed by belligerents ; the 
Artha^astca definitely enjoins such devastation (IX. 1), 
His affirmation that infliction of injury on royal artisans or 
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, evasion of municipal tithe entailed death sentence is not 
found in the Artha^astra’s penal code — which is more 
akin to that of Mann and Yajfiavalkya. The evidences of 
Megasthenes on writing, on famine and on usury though 
faulty, contain an indirect truth which substantially mili- 
tates against the Artha^astra. 

While these conflicting evidences are dismissed on the 
score of the rashness of Megasthenes’ statements the obser- 
vation on non-existence of slavery is adduced as tallying 
with the liberal rules of the Artha^astra on slaves. But in 
the Artha^astra’s time there were mleccha slaves who are 
summarily passed over, but who obviously far outnumbered 
the arya slaves and for whom there was no mitigation. 
Megasthenes therefore seems to have either made a statement 
without knowledge of facte and consequently of no worth, or 
the mlecclia slaves must not have been so numerous in his 
day as in the_time of the Artha^astra. 

Megasthenes and archaeological excavations show that 
Pataliputra was surrounded by a timber palisade and 
an outer ditch. The Artha^astra is much against the use 
of wood because ''fire finds a happy abode in it" and wants 
-three ditches to be dug round a fort (H. 3). 

The supposition that the Arthaigastra reflects pre- 
Buddhistic society does not stand in the face of the clear 
reference to stupa (XIII. 2) and to the ^dkyas and ajivikas. 
The proscription of these people along with the hldra and 
the pravTdjita (III. 10) in ceremonials devoted to the 
gods and the manes is characteristic of the movement of 
Brahmanical revival which is held to have begun from 
about the time of the Sungas. The use of the word £dkya 
to denote a hhiksu is of special significance. We do hot 
como across such use earlier than in Kusan inscriptions 
where the word idlcyahliiksti is commonplace * and later in 
the Divyavadana.^ 

* For rcfersoctF*, bw Epigrsplua Inaics, Vel. X. p. 223. 
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So far for the weakness of the 4tlj century theory. There 
are positive evidences of more weight winch point to the lat 
century A.D. 

The strongest point in support of the post-Christian 
origin of the Artha^astra is the structure of the text. It is 
striking that it not only expounds a methodology of treating 
a subject which is foreign to earlier uorks but aclunlly and 
scrupulously follows that methodology (tantrayukti). The 
medical treatise of Su^nita which is assigned to about the 
2nd century A.D. and the Pali works Nctlipakarana and 
Petakopadesa belonging to about the 1st century A.B. follow 
the same order and expound it just in tlie same manner. 
SuSruta in particular agrees with the Artha^astra in defini- 
tion and even in the number of the tantTayukiis which is 32 
(Uttaratantra LXV). The nomenclature is also the same 
except that for the Artha^astra's ‘ vpavidnam ’ and 
* iitforapakso' SuSrula substitutes ‘ onekanta ’ and * niniaya^ 
respectively. The definitions resemble not only in idea but 
in many cases also in language. A lew parallels may be 
quoted. 

Artha^astra Su^ruta 


1. Yatn-artham-adhikrtyO'cyate 
tad-adhikaranam. 

2. Sastrasya pr.-ikarana-nupur- 

vi-vidhanam. 

3. Vakyayojana yogah 

4. Samasa-vakyam-uddesah, 

5. Vyasavakyam ntrddegah. 

6. Yad-anoktam-arthad-apad- 

yate sa-rthapattih. 

7. Ubhayato-hetumanartha- 

samsayah. 


Same. 

Prakaran iinupurvy a-bbi bi- 
tam vidhanam. 

Yena vakyana ynjyate sa 
yogah. 

Samasa-kalhanam-udde^ah. 

Vistaravacanam nirdde^ab. 

Y'ad-akirtitam-arthad-apa- 
dyate sa-rthapattih. 

Ubhaya-hetudar^nam 

saraSayah. 
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Artha^astra 


Susruta 


8. Yena vakyam samapyate sa 

vakya^esah. 

9. Paravakyam-aprati- 

siddbam-anumatam. 

10. Atisayavarnana vyakbyanam, 

11. Abhipluta-vyapakarsanam- 

apavargah. 


Yena padena-nuktena 
vakyam samapyate sa 
vakya^esah. 
Paramatam-aprati- 
siddham-anumatam. 

At 1 sayo pa varnan am 
vyakbyanam. 
Abhivyapyapakarsanam- 
apavargab, etc., etc. 


That Susruta’s definitions are a little more elaborate and 
precise is easily explained by the improvement undergone 
in a few intervening decades. It may be noted that later 
literature do not formulate but simply follow tbe method and 
in them its divisions evolve and multiply as for example in 
the Sambita of Caraka which follows 34 sub-divisions 
(Siddbisthana, Xn).' 

The reference to Gina in the Artha^astra is a distinct 
pointer to an age much later than the year 249 B.C. when 
the Ts’in dynasty came to rule in China whence the 
name Gina was introduced in India. The significant name 
appears in no Indian literature of proved earlier date, Tbe 
earliest Pali reference to Gina and Cinapatta occurs in tbe 
Buddbavamsa and the Apadana (1. 14 ; 406, 14), the two 
Pali compilations that were not included in the canon 
earlier than in the 1st century B.C. The instances in the 
Epics are evidently later interpolations as is further proved 
by tbe different readings in available recensions. To parade 
their geographical and racial knowledge the pedants of a 
later age introduced the Ginas, the Sakas, tbe Yavanas 
(sometimes even the Komakas and the Parasikas) and other 
generic terms indicating foreign barbarians along with tbe 
indigenous barbarians who existed from an older time and 

* fcx.'e U. M, Batoa : Old Brdhmt Inscnpttons, p 285. 
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had place in the original text. These Cinas inhabited the 
borderlands along the Bablika, the Tibetan valleys and the 
Pragjyotisa and possibly implied the Mongoloid races per- 
colating from the Himala yan ranges or the people who 
acknowledged some sort of su 2 erainty under the Chinese 
empire (Uamayana, IV. 44. Mahabharata, II. 26. 9; 

51, 23; in. 176; VI. 9). Their chief produce was skin 
as well as woollen textile and fabrics of ]ute and silk 
in which they specialized along with the people of 
Bahli (praraana-raga-spar^adyam bahli-cina-samudbhavam 
Aurnanca rankavaflcaiva patajam kitajantatha, Mbh 11.51, 
26). In the Artha^astra Satnura, Cinasi and Samuh are 
skins procured from Vahlava which according to Bhatta- 
swami is the name of a country on the Himalayan borders ; 
and the silk and jute fabrics have become famous Chinese 
luxuries in Indian market {taya kauseyara cinapattasca 
clnabhumija vyakbyatah II. 11). This is reminiscent of 
the verse in the Buddhavamsa, XXIV. II, which runs as ; 

‘ pallunnam cinapattanca koseyyam kambalam pi ca.’ 
The statements of the Mahabharata, the Artha^astra and 
the Buddhavamsa are remarkably parallel and reflect 
approximately the same age which in the case of the 
Buddhavamsa cannot be earlier than the 1st century B.C. 
From Chinese and Indian sources it is definitely known that 
this flourishing intercourse between China and India began 
from the dawn of the Christian era. 

No less significant is the reference to Ceylonese sandal 
as ‘ parasamudraka * (11. 11, Bbattaswaml’s commentary). 
In the Petiplus of the Brythrean Sea of which the date is 
conclusively fixed near about the 6th decade of the Ist 
century A.D. and in Pliny’s Natural History which also 
belongs to the same century, Ceylon is referred to as 
Palisimuudu.^ Now Megasthenes knows Ceylon as 

* For tbo iJeotificatioa of Pdrasamudra mtb Pahtmundtt see Bajchsndhnri’a 
note iQ Indwn Antjquiiy, Vol. XLVIII 
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Taprobane. The same name is seen in Anoka’s Edicts. 
The Eamayana, however, knows it not only as Tamraparni 
but also as binihala and Lamka. Had the name Para- 
samudra been in vogue in the time o! the original compo- 
sition of the Eamayana which is not far removed from the 
beginning of the Maurya Empire it would most probably 
have been used by the author of the Epic. The • Artha^astra 
is thus acquainted with a name that seems to have existed in 
the 1st century A.D. but not earlier. 

The industrial guilds in the Arthasastra are u constant 
source of menace and dangerous rival to royal authority. 
Villages and agricultural operations are protected against 
their interference. They supply militia to the royal 
force and are alternately wooed or intrigued against by 
kings. They serve as state banks and by means of 
sinister cartels and cornerings influence price. This 
extraordinary growth of the ireitts into an incalculable 
political and economic force is suggested to have been a 
later development by a comparative study of the earlier and 
later Smrtis and post-Christian inscriptions. In Mann 
and Yajflavalkya the cartel and corner systems are found 
in full swing, an unwholesome factor in the market raising 
and lowering price by their machinations. The banking 
function of the ireniB referred to in the Arthasastra (V. 2 ; 
VH. 11) is characteristic of a later age of thriving money 
transactions and speedy circulation of capital, and the 
earliest evidence we have of such operations is in Usavadata's 
Nasik Inscription assigned to the 2nd century A.E. 

The emergency tax or sur-tax of pranaya (V. 2) appears 
in the ArthaSastra and in Eudradaman’s Junagadh Eock 
Inscription but in no revenue or fiscal list of earlier litera- 
ture or inscriptions.® [What is more striking is that this 
levy is bentioned in the ArthaSastra without reference to 

' Wmltriiilz • Ilutory of Indtan Ltteralure, Vol. I 

* Stt niychatrdhori ' PohtKcl Ilutory of Anctenl India, 4tii EJn., p 8. 
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any controversy by the author^ a levy on the justice of which 
there might well be some dispute. It may have been that 
the Sakas first introduced it and the earlier teachers were 
strangers to the tax or the distinct name by which it was 
known. 

The ArthaiSastra inaugurates the important sjstem of 
specifying dates m terms of regnal years and months, 
fortnights and dajs of an otEcial year (Rdjavar§am mSsah 
pakso divasa^ca vyustam 11. 6). ‘ But so far as the written 

records of Asoha hitherto discovered go he has nowhere 
mentioned, the dates in terms of the year, month and day. 
It IS m the Kusana records that the dates have been stated 
for the first time in terms of the regnal year, and in that 
of the month and the day of an official year, cf. ’ Beva- 
putrasya Kaniskasya sam 5 ; he 1 di 1.* The specification 
of the date in term of the regnal year, and the month, half- 
month and day of an official year as enjoined in the Kautiliya 
Artha^astra is a convention which is met with for the first 
time in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Eudradaman 
(A.D. ISO) * Eudradamano varse dvisaptatitame (72) 
MargaSirsahahuIapratipadayam ’ , . . . The convention once 
established was adhered to in later Sanskrit inscriptions.’* 

In the state contemplated in the Artha^astra Sanskrit is 
the official language. It is almost an established fact that 
from the time of the Maurya Empire right up to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era various forms of Prakrt remained 
popular and official language while Sanskrit was confined to 
the cultured few. This is suggested by coin-legends and 
inscriptions® as wqH as by the rise of the two famous 
grammatical works, that of Patafijali in the north and that 
ol Sarvavarman in the south who moreover preludes bis 
bcok (Katantra) by quoting an anecdote to illustrate how 
ignorant even the kings had become of the sacred language, 

t B M. Bsinia. • Edicts m Netr Ltjht, p. 75. 

* See Elija Davids Buddhtsi India, pp 134 36, 31748 
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The grammatical works heralded the revival and populariza- 
tion of Sanskrit to wliicb the Artba^astra is a clear 
testimony. 

The Artha^astrff shows intimate acquaintance with the 
Puranas and with Epic literature not only in its main plot 
but in many of the subsidiary such ns those of 

Nala, Vatupi, Mundavya, Dandakya*etc. and in the theories 
of the great preceptors and theoreticians who are represented 
therein. As pointed out by Jolly most of the authorities 
in the field of political and social sciences quoted in the 
Artha^aslra figure in the Mahnbharata and these warn 
against fixing the age of its composition as high as 325 B.C. 

These are not to deny that the Arllia^astra contains much 
that must be thrown back to the 4th century B.C, or much 
earlier. As has been pointed out already, this is the general 
characteristic of iSstra literature that they present an ideal 
rather than real state of society and often pass earlier 
opinions as their own. Unlike the Manava Dliarma^astra 
the Arlha^astra seems to be the composition of a single 
author but it does not follow that all he wrote was bis own. 
In fact, he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors, a long 
list of whom frequently appears in the book. And in the 
process of taking from earlier authorities with or without 
acknowledgment theories and practices crept in the text 
which did not belong to the author's time. 

It is tempting to synchronise a great treatise like the 
Artha^astra with the foundation of the biggest empire 
of ancient India. But the chicanery and intrigue, the 
ruthless police methods, the nightmare of sedition, the 
unscrupulous use of poison and women reflect not the 
formation of a stable empire, rather its bankruptcy and 
decadence. Tlie vicious theory of circles of states speaks of 
the watsi/ani/ai/a or primitive anarchy among bundles of 
independent and semi-independent statelings each with 
unlimited territorial ambition co^alescing and splitting with 

61-1S65B 
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kaleidoscopic variety, faithlessness to allies and disrespect for 
treaties betray an absence of political morality which evoked 
scathing denunciation from Bana the representative poet of 
another empire. The political philosophy of the Artha- 
sastra fits not so well with Maniya imperialism as with an 
age of turmoil when local principalities were dissolving in 
internecine war. 

A possible explanation of the testimony to Kautilyan 
authorship in later literature may be this. Kau^ilya or 
Canakya or Visnugupta may not have been altogether a 
fictitious figure as supposed by Johnston^ and Jolly. 
He is known both to the Brabraanlca) tradition of 
the Mudraraksasa and Visnupurana and to the Buddhist 
tradition of the Mahavamsa and Mafljusrimulakalpa. 
But had he been the man behind the throne the 
historians of Alexander who wrote not solely upon Megas- 
thenes' record but utilized plenty of materials now lost to 
us — Justin, Quintius Gurtius, Arrian, Strabo and Plutarch 
for example, — would not have dismissed him with silent 
indifference while naming Gandragupta and Nanda. 
Shamasastri fails to note that no literature earlier than from 
the 4th century A.B. mentions Kautilya or ascribes to him 
either the destruction of the Kandas or the composition of 
the Artba^astra or even quotes from the book. The 
MiUndapaiiho, a work believed to be compiled about the Ist 
century A.I)., speaks of Nanda, his general Bhaddasala^ 
their great battle with Gandragupta and of the heavy carnage 
on both sides but not a word about Kautilya. Probably he 
was boosted by orthodox Brahmanas during the zenith of 
the revivalist moiement under the Guptas and it was sought 
to prove that the king, a Ksatriya or a Sudra, was a mere 
protfe^ of tbo Erahmana chancellor. The claim was 
bolBlcrcd op by the ascription of a masterly digest of 


' J R A s ^ 1920, 
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political science to his authorship. The real author who 
hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was forgotten, 
liberally borrowed from earlier savants among whom 
Kaiitilya or Canakya was one and may be, the chief, just as 
several other collections of political maxims were issued 
under the name of Ciinakya held or supposed to be a crafty 
politician of antiquity ; and this may be a plausible explana- 
tion of the sopial and political institutions of widely 
separated ages reflected in the floating doctrines incorporated 
systematically in the book. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES 


P. 46 L. 29. The king is received by grdmanls along 
wiUi agfras, prati/eMasas and sutas who keep the guest l\ouse 
ready with food and drink (Br. Up. 4. 3. 37). 

P, 76 L. 11. Flesh of the ox is prescribed directly in 
the Bihadaranyaka Upanisad (6. 4, 18). 

P. 90 L. BO. Earlier literature speaks of 10 kinds of 
cereals (dhanya) grown in rural areas, viz., vfihi, yava, 
tild, mdsa, aiiu, priyahgu, godhiana, masura, khalva, 
Ichalakula (kulattha) (Br. Up. 6. 3. 13), 

P. 361 L. 4. According to Associated Press news of 
19th June, 1946, more than 100 silver punch-marked coins 
belonging to the 4th century B.C. have been found in the 
Gorakhpur district and acquired by the U. P. "provincial 
museum. 

P. 482 L. 10. The Upanisads give an earlier glimpse 
into this epic rivalry centering round the issue of animal 
sacrifice. The priestly and orthodox party upholding animal 
sacrifice had their stronghold in the Kuru-Paucaia country ^ 
the heterodoxy led by the Ksatriyas was ascendant in the 
eastern countries of KasI, Kosala, Magadha and Videba 
which are in the Satapatha Brahmana forbidden lands for 
the pure Brahmana of the Northern Aryan extraction. 
The Brahmapas there, it is said, had lost their dignity 
because of Bub mission to the Ksatriyaa. In the Byhada- 
ranyaka and the Ohandogya, BraUmapa sages are represent- 
ed as defeated in philosophical disputes with, or as learning 
philosophical truths from Ksatriya kings. The culmination 
of this hostility on ideological plane is seen in the court of 
Janaka at Yideha where Yajnavalkya, a Brahmapa of the 
East had a hospitable seat to defeat in polemics the orthodoxy 
of the North and establish his thesis of Brahmavidya. 
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